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Ir there were any thing on which 
the concurrence of mankind might be 
expected, a priori, conjecture would pro- 
bably fix on the subject of measures, if 
not on that of weights ; because it seems 
no more than natural to infer, that the ru- 
diments of the former, at least, were, 
equally with those of number, integers 
in the human frame itself, and that from 
this original all examples would be taken 
throughout the world, But, we have had 
to record deviations from the usual num- 
ber of members, in families which have 
six fingers and six toes on each hand 
and foot:—and we canuot deny the lit- 
tle conformity that obtains in the gene- 
ral heights of men of different climates 
and races, and in particular members 
which present themselves as “ to 
serve the purpose of measures. Preci- 
sion of weight and measure is a refine- 
ment on the state of nature, and is, in 
fact, the offspring of commerce and cal- 
culation. When articles in their natural 
state were bartered against each other, 
there was no need to measure or weigh 
them, or to study greater approxima- 
tion to accuracy than that connected 
with the estimate of the eye, by which 
they were considered, and relatively 
valued. As commodities increased to 
which value had been imparted by human 
labour, greater correctness was required 
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and skill, in their progress, demanded a 
further extension of the principle, till 
at length philosophy, to answer her pur- 
poses, divided and subdivided into parts 
of thousands and tens of thousands, &c. 
the smallest of those measures which 
had been found ancient/y quite suffi- 
cient for daily use and employment. Such 
is the progress of intellect ; it multiplied 
the foot into furlongs and miles—the 
mile into degrees; till it measured not 
the earth only, but also the heavens— 
the distances of the planets, the sun, and 
the stars. It also divided the foot into 
inches and tenths, till the mieroscope 
marked spaces equal to the thirty thou- 
sandth of an inch; and the dimieRsions 
of moving atoms—invisible, how much 
less than invisible to mortal sight! we 
subjected to calculation and estimate. 


Those natural measures, taken from 
the bodily frame of man, nevertheless 
maintain themselves in the dignity of 
denominators at least, if not ofregulators : 
the foot measure manifestly represents 
the human foot; the yard Pe ancient 
ell) represents the length of the arm ; 
the hand is that of the human hand; 
the span marks the extension of the 
thumb and fingers, while the digit is 
named after the fingers solely. Nor is 


this principle out of use among domestic 


admeasurements ; for our women, when 
accidentally without better standards, as- 
certain with sufficient exactness the 
length of ribbands, &c. by laying them 
from the knuckle of the middle finger to 
the tip of that member (the nail,)—which 
is usually equal to the measure called 
a nail, this they multiply into the 
yard, &c. Reference to the human fi- 
gure, is found useful, also in more con- 
a measurements: for a fathom, 
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which is nominally six feet, is the ex- 
teut from tip to tip of the fingers, when 
the arms are stretched out to their full 
length, taken across the shoulders ;— 
and it corresponds to the height of the 
figure, which is six times the length of 
the foot. Nature has even employed 
some small sleight to equalize these 
measures, for in extending his arms to 
the utmost, a man loses two or three 
inches at the articulations of his elbows. 
» Whatever were the inteutions of nature 
the rudiments of mensura- 
in the human frame, certain it is 
that they have beeu disregarded by man- 
kind. In fact, the dissimilar propor- 
tions of the different races of men, would 
hhave rendered them nugatory, beyond 
the nations which respectively might 
adopt them. The dwarfish Ethiopian, 
or Laplauder, would have introduced 
anomaly into a general scale, formed on 
the average of mankind, had such been 
instituted: six lengths of their feet 
would reach little above the navelof a tall 
German, or robust mountaineer of Cauca- 
sus ; and if there were anciently nations 
of wonderful height, Giants, —({Rephaim) 
liké Mi@ePatazonians of modern days, 
as @fa@ition insists, what pitiful mana- 
majority of the bmnan 
race appeared, measured by their enor- 
standard! 
“2 is, nevertheless, a subject of sur- 
prise, that among the same uation, (of- 
ten too under the same dominivn), there 
should obtain such diversities of weights 
and measures, as in fact exist, all the 
world over. ‘The Roman palin and the 
Neapolitan palm are not equal; the 
Rhineland foot and the Strasburgh foot 
differ, though Strasburgh be situated 
on the Rhine; the Turkish pike is 
greater and lesser, and the ell at Ant- 
werp is longer than the ell at Amster- 
dam, by about an inch. Neither is this 
diversity of modern origin. The ancient 
foot is thought to have been different in 
different places; and that there was 
some diversity in the cudit is certain, 
though the learned find difficulties in 
determining with precision in what it 
egnsisted, 
» Perhaps it was to avoid such disere- 
pancies, that certain nations declined 
taking the standard of measure from the 
human figure, and sought it in the ve- 
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getable productions of natare. Hence 
our own inch is composed of three 
lengths of a barley-corn ; as our grain 
weight’ refers to a grain of wheat, well 
dried, taken out of the middle of the 
ear. But all barley-corns are not of 
equal length; neither are all grains 
of wheat of the same weight. Here, 
then, was no standard, intended by na- 
ture, for operations requiring nicety ; 
yet has this notion prevailed very gene- 
rally, and the principle has been sought 
in the East, in seeds of pepper, and va- 
rious other grains, It was not, how- 
ever, till after valuable articles were in- 
cluded among merchandise, that those 
minor objects were regarded. The ori 
ginal weight was a stone. but this could 
only refer to bulky goods :—We have 
preserved the term, though we no longer 
employ the thing; and with a diversity 
precisely in point, the stone weight is 
sometimes of eight pounds to the stone ; 
and at other times fourteen pounds. A 
contrariety, surely, reducible to no prin- 
ciple of reason whatever.—The cane, 
the reed, the palm, are so many in- 
stances of measure taken from vegetable 
productions ; but, we can, on this oc- 
casion, only mention them. We must 
now look homeward. 

Our own country affords sufficiently 
perplexing diversities of weight and mea- 
sure. The Scots acre, the Irish acre, 
and the English acre differ; whoever, 
therefore, would know the true rent of 
a farm, in either of what was formerly 
the three kingdoms, for purposes of com- 
parison, must reduce its acre to the rela- 
tive standard. The miles of some parts 
of the island, before the general placing of 
mile-stones along the roads, were dou- 
ble, if not triple, the length they were 
in ethers; and many a weary traveller 
has been jaded almost to death, by the 
“twa miles and a wee bit,’’ of some 
sturdy rustic, in Westmoreland or Cum- 
berland, whose ‘wee bit” has proved 
as long, if not longer, than his “* twa 
miles,”’ 

The mortification of such discrepan- 
cies has even penetrated our domestic 
economy. A pound of butter is, in some 
places, fourteen ounces, in others six- 
teen, and in others twenty ; A bushel of 
wheat is almost half as much again at 
some markets as it is at others:—we 
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have the hundred, or ten times ten; the 
hundred weight, or one hundred and 
twelve pounds ; and the /ong huudred, 
or one hundred and twenty, or six score. 
Even the dozen is, sometimes twelve, 
and sometimes fourteen, familiarly called 
baker's dozen but no longer ac- 
knowledged by bakers, who, in better 
days, gave cheerfully their seven rolls 
to the half dozen, when taken together 
by one customer. 

Whoever desires to know the vexa- 
tions to which this want of conformity 
among us gives rise, may obtain full con- 
viction, by attempting to caleulate the 
average price of corn, as reported from 
the various country markets. We speak 
from experience, when we recommend it 
as a trial of patience no less than of 
skill; and this, even the State itself finds 
to its cost; for hence arises the neces- 
sity of an officer appointed to announce 
this average for England and Wales, for 
weckly insertion in the Gazette—after 
having submitted it to calculation. 

The continuance of these differences 
is greatly owing to advantages derived 
from them by dealers in the markets, 
who found this mystery a source of pro- 
fit;—they bought by one bushel, and 
sold by another ;—by one-stone, and 
sold by another ;—by one hundred, and 
sdld by another. They protested to the 
consumer, that the commodity cost them 
** so much per hundred, or per stone ;” 
—and so it did: but not in the sense 
in which they intended the consumer 
should understand them : they knew the 
Pies coral prices at the different mar- 

ets; and this knowledge afforded them 
gain. That a gain should attend trade, 
is just ;—that it should perpetuate such 
prevarication, is assuredly, something 
approximating to the unjust. 

e study of statistics, or the wealth, 
the power, the productions of a people, 
is becoming more than ever popular. 
In fact, all agree that without it, no 
proper comparison can be drawn on the 
relative state of nations: we may add, 
nor on the relative state of distant parts 
of the same nation. To siwplify this 
stady, as much as possible, is the de- 
sire of every thinking mind, of every 
true patriot. An important part of it 
depends on the knowledge of produc- 
tion and consumption; on correct es- 
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timate of the expenses attending cul- 
tivation of land, and the value of what 
land returns, To this the present va- 
riations in weights and measures, pre 
sent an insuperable obstacle. Nor. 
was this vexation unknown to our an- 
cestors, though probably founded on 
very different feelings; for it was 
thought of importance suflicieht to 
obtain a place in MaGna CHarTa 
itself. In that memorable instrument, 
it was provided that one weight and ong ~ 
measure should be established through- 
out the realm: did it prove so? far, 
far from it. In later ages, Acts of 
Parliament resumed the subject, and 
re-enacted—to become obsolete ;—again 
they interposed their authority; and 
again it slumbered. There must, then, 
be some inveterate cause for this, a cause 
that defies the law :—we have been able 
to imagine none more probable than the 
diversity of races which in early times 
peopled our island: some came from 
the north; others came from the south: 
some from the opposite coast, in exe 
tremely remote ages: others in later 
periods: each horde of emigrants 
with it many peculiariti€és sanc- 
tioned by habit, and endeared by re- 
collection :—superstitions, dispositions, 
tempers, customs, and—most probably» 
weights and measures. Their sepa 
stitions, their tempers, their customs, 
continue in great part to this day: why 
then should we wonder if their ancient 
weights and measures are still persisted 
in? Custom has continued a privilege 
paramount to law. 

- It might be thought that the different. 
kingdoms into which the island was di- 
vided antiently, had each their own sys- 
tem;—or that the succeeding powers 
and governments, British, Saxon, Danish, 
Norman, &c. established their regula- 
tions, which were more or less firmly 
fixed, according to the prevalence of 
their authority, in different parts. Even 
the names of quantities differ in different 
places, which seems to imply the esta 
blishment of various languages, or, at 
least, of various dialects of the same lan- 
guage, still preserved among the peopk, 
though unknown among those of a su- 
perior rank, and extensive education, 

Again has the legislature resumed 
Po important subject; wie Report of 
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the Committee now repeated on our 
pages, touches on the theme, histori- 
cally; and, so far practically—we are 
sorry to remark it, as to prove, that our 
national standards differ among them- 
selves ! If these differ, they caunot all 
_ be correct: if they are not all correct, 
which of them shall supersede the 
others? by what shall that which is 
preferred be tried ? and how shall its 
superiority be vindicated ? 
__ But the purpose in view should be 
“much less the vindication of any parti- 
cular standard, than the establishment 
of asystem to become the regulator of 
our national dealings, and individual 
good faith, We have seen the embar- 
rassments against which mankind have 
struggled in this attempt; they have 
abandoned the systems taken from the 
human figure; they have succeeded no 
better in that adopted from the vegeta- 
ble productions of nature; they have 
violated all institutions of merely arbi- 
trary injunctions ; neither have the prin- 
ciples of equity restrained them from 
suhetitations and chicanery, equally ab- 
horrent to sound morals and good policy. 
The difficulty is coufessedly great: a 
hint towards its solution may have its 
value. 
The first thing to be done to accom- 
late this subject to national or po- 
pular understanding, is, to discard all 
calculations dependant on the philo- 
sophy of numbers. A rustic cannot so 
much as read—much less can he com- 
prehend, or explain, the notation of 
tenths, hundredths, thousandths, and 
ten thousandths part of an inch!— 
Tell him that a pendulum in the latitude 
of.London vibrates seconds, provided it 
be the length of inches :—he 
may, ibly, read off the numbers b 
millions : — 3,913,047 
inches (as was lately done in the adver- 
tisement of an estate to be sold in Scot- 
land ; in which the tenths of acres were 
calculated by some of our journalists, as 
integers: to their great wondermeut, and 
the inexpressible edification of their 
readers !)—Nor is the matter much mend- 
ed, if he be assured that the standards 
kept in the Exchequer ———— Alas! 
what is the Exchequer to him, if 
* Cicely Hacket buys stone jugs, and not 
sealed quarts,” for her ale ?—He had 


ven hooped pot should have fen hoops ; 
while he applauds Jack's politics, who 
made it felony todrink small beer,” Is 
it a credible supposition that a true 
measure, forming the root of calcula- 
tion, could not be obtained by human 
wit or wisdom, till after the French ma- 
thematicians had measured the portion 
of a great circle from the Mediterranean 
to the Zuyder Zee, and had fixed on the 
ten millionth part of this arc, so calcu. 
lated, for the standard of a Parisian 
bourgeois’s ell? And what has fol- 
lowed ? Are the ribbands and tapes of 
Paris really cut to a greater nicety of 
length than they were formerly? Are 
decigrammes, and kilogrammes, and 
myriametres, and litres, and hecto- 
litres, any security for the fair quantity 
of an article purchased >—Yet, as- 
suredly, this is the object to be aimed 
at; and unless this be accomplished, 
nothing is gained.—In short, the plan 
adopted should be simple, yet correct, 
to enable strangers to deal with each 
justly : one to obtain, and the other to 
deliver, fair weight or measure, at an 
honest price, and according to a valua- 
tion previously understood by both. 
The Committee inform us, that acubiec 
foot of pure water, is invariable at the 
same temperature, and weighs exactly 
one thousand ounces avoirdupois,”— 
Here, then is a standard fixed by na- 
ture, ‘‘ fortunately, diffused over the 
world ;” fortunately, within. the ac- 
quisition of a peasant, equally as a 
prince. The Committee have observed 
the reference of this standard to mea- 
sures of capacity ; but not to measures 
of length: whereas, nothing can be 
simpler than a cubic foot: it admits of 
no variation : it is the same on all sides : 
and, if a cubit foot of pure water is in- 
variably a thousand ounces avoirdupois ; 
then a thousand ounces avoirdupois re- 
duced to cube measure, is invariably one 
cubic foot. There needs no Exchequer 
standard for this: the measure is be- 
yond exception, or falsification. 
The first and radical measure, we 
suppose to be the internal capacity 
of one foot cube :—it would follow, 
that the same standard as furnished the 
measure of length would furnish the 
measure of capacity: it follows too, on 
the principles recommended by the 


rather, with Jack Cade, that ** the se~ 
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measure, also; now if the three kinds of 
measures, long measure, dry measure, 
and liquid measure, were all deduced 
from the same standard, and that stand- 
ard an element so easily obtained as 
pure water, could this standard or its 
principles ever be forgot? With all 
proper respect for ‘* the gold studs in the 
brass rod” preserved by public authority, 
we presume to say, that three times the 
length of a cubic foot (ascertained by a 
thousand ounces of water) is equal to 
oue yard; and that the various mullti- 
ples or fractions of the said cubic foot, 
give fathoms and miles, or inches, and 
decimal parts of the inch, 

Aud turther—if a new system of 
weights as well as measures were about 
to be devised, we should humbly pro- 
pose that one tenth part of the weight 
of a cubic foot of water, should form 
one denomination of weight: it equals 
one hundred ounces ;—and that one 
tenth part of this hundred ounces, 
should form another denomination—the 
**half pint.’ These give us standards, 
from which it would be impossible to vary 
without instant detection, and instant 
redress. Nothing were easier than to 
calculate twenty ounces—or the pint; 
forty ounces—or the quart ; fifty ounces, 
&e. Nor would this interfere with 
smaller measures; the parts of the 
ounce, like the inches of the foot, re- 
main precisely in their present state. 

All calculations hitherto made might 
easily be retained: not a single estimate 
for a building need be altered: not a 
new rule for gauging, ora new denomi- 
nator would be required : the parts now 
current would indeed require occasional 
conformity to correctness, and no more : 
—for, in fact, the system is not changed; 
the standard only is ascertained, 

We confess, that we should derive some 
little enjoyment from the reflection, 
that the petty island of Britain had found, 
in its own simple resources, a standard 
equally correct, and infinitely mere ac- 
cessible and popular, than the most la- 
borious researches of the most eminent 
mathematicians of France, after years 
of toil, had been able to produce. Itis true 
the thing is ordinary ; it involves neither 
Algebraic calculation, nor infinitessi- 
mals ; itis an every day business,—and 
this very character is its glory.——On 
the whole, the felicity of deriving the 
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principle of each kind of measure from 
the same root is self-evident, and needs 
no enlargement. It could never become 
obsolete : it could never require distant 
examination: it contains in itself the 
checks necessary to ensure correctness : 
for, ifa measure of one kind were sus- 
pected of fallacy, there would be two 
measures of the other kinds at hand, to 
which to refer it, and by which to ad~ 
just it. 

With the utmost deference to the mo- 
tives which induced the committee to 
tolerate different kinds of weights now 
used in certain trades and professions, 
we beg leave to protest against the in- 
dulgence :—if Goldsmiths are tolerated 
in the use of their present weights— 
because the mystery of their trade re- 
quires it :—if Apothecaries are to retain 
drams and scruples, because to act other- 
wise were contrary to the regulations of 
the college, why not indulge the merchant 
iv his long hundred, and his short hun- 
dred; and why disturb the honest butter- 
woman in her rate at market, who com- 
poses her dish of butter in the county 
of Essex, of thirty six or forty ounces, 
while her neighbour Goodwife in Cam- 
bridgeshire reckons twenty four, or 
thirty, to her dish. These exeeptions 
undermined the general regulation for- 
merly: they retain the same powers, 
and will produce the same effects: if 
Goldsmiths and Apothecaries are al- 
lowed to err through learning— their 
inferiors in every seuse, except in com- 
mon sense, will most assuredly plead 
equal privilege, and think themselves 
warranted in erring through ignorance. 

On the last resolution of the commit- 
tee, that ‘‘a jury should return a ver- 
dict,” &c. we shall only add—that such 
verdict ought to be returned by the 
Grand Jury annually : it is a very pro- 

er part of their province. 

Ve have, at this moment in our hands 
several reports, or Proces verbaux,of the 
officers employed under the regime of 
Buonaparte, to preserve the standard of 
weights and measures “si pour le 
service des vivres, pain et liquides, dey 
vivres viande, et. des fourrages on se 
sertde poids et mesures au sistime 
trique,” &c. What that general thought 
necessary in such instances, may be 
adopted by us with advantage :~— 
Fas est et ab hoste doceri, 
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Report rrom tHe Sevect Committee 
on Wescuts Measures. 


Your committee, in the first place, pro- 
ceeded to inquire what measures had beer 
taken to establish uniform weights and 
measures throughout the kingdgm. Thev 
found that this subject had engaged the at- 
tention of parliament at a very early pe- 
riod. The statute book from the time of 
Henry the Third abounds with acts of par- 
Sse enacting and declaring that there 

ould be one uniform weight and measure 
throughout the realm; and évery act com- 
plains that the preceding statutes had been 
ineffectual, and that the laws were dis- 
obeved. 

The select committee of the house of 
commons, which was appointed in the year 
1758 to inquire into the original standards 
of weights and measures ii this kingdom, 
and to consider the laws relating thereto, 
made a very elaborate Report on this sub- 

ect, in which is contained all the informa- 
tion that is necessary with regard to the 
inquiry into what were the original stand- 
ards of weights and measures: such parts 
of that Report as have appeared to your 
committee to be most important, are ij- 
serted in the Appendix to this Report. 
. e committee of 1758 first give an 
abridged state of the several statutes which 
have been enacted relating to weights and 
measures: Ist, so far as they establish any 
_ weights or measures, or standards for the 
same; and 2d, so far as any means, checks, 
or sanctions are provided to compel the 
use of the established weights and mea- 
sures, or to punish disobedience. The 
committee then point out what appeared to 
them to be the principal causes which had 
prevented the attainment of that unsformity, 
so much and so wisely desired by parlia- 
ment. ‘These are stated to be the want of 
skill in the artificers who from time to time 
made copies of the standards kept in the 
Exchequer; and as these imperfect mea- 
sures were 9g7in copied from, every error 
was multipties, till the variety of standards 
rendered it difficult to know what was the 
real standard, or to apply any adequate re- 
medy. 

In the: second place, the multiplicity of 
statutes made on thissubject, many of which 
gre at variance with one another, and in 
maany of which there are partial exceptions 
of particular.counties, and particular arti- 
cles, from the operation of the acts, appeared 
to {he committee to be the principal cause 
of the various errors which were every 
wher found to prevail, 
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Upon an accurate comparison of the va- 
rious measures preserved in the Exchequer, 
and which are directed to be used for 
sizing and adjusting all other measures, 
they were found to differ material!y from 
each other, and yet (the comm ittee observe) 
as the jaw vow stands, al! these measures 
must be understood to coutain the like 
quantities, are equally legal, aud may be 
indiscrimiuete!y used. 

Of these various measures, the committee 
recommend the adoption of the ale gallon 
of 282 cubical inches, and to abolish the 
use of all the others. ‘They also recom- 
mend that the troy pound should be the 
only standard of weight. ‘Though your 
committee agree entirely with the Report 
of the committee of 1758, that there should 
be only one gailon for measuring a!l articles 
whatsoever, and only oue denomination of 
weight; yet they cannot concur, for rea- 
sons which will be hereafter stated, in the 
selection made by that committee in ap- 
pointing these standards, 

This Report was agreed to by the house; 
aud in the year 1765 two bills were brought 
in by Lord Carysfort, who wes chairman 
of. the committee of 17.58, for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the resolutions of 
that commitiee. These bills were seve- 
rally read a first and second time, and com- 
mitted; and the bills, as amended by the 
committee, were ordered to be printed on 
the 8th day of May. Parliament was how- 
ever proregned in that vear on the 25th 
day of May; and these bil's, which (as far 
as crn be collected from the Journals, were 
approved of by the house, were thus unfor- 
tuustely lost. 

Since that period, little has been done to 
accomplish this important A com- 
miitee was indeed appointed in the year 
1790; but they do not appear to have 
made any progress, as your committee have 
been unable to find any minutes of their 
proceedings. 

Two acts were passed in the years 1795 
and 1707, the $5 Geo. IIL cap. 102, and $7 
Geo. IIL. cap. 143, which empower justices 
of the peace to search for and destroy false 
weights, and to punish the persons in 
whose possession they are found; but no 
mention is made iu these acts of deficient 

Your committee now proceed to state 
what appear to them to be the principal 
canses Which have prevented the establish- 
ment of uniform weigbts end measures; and 
to state the reasons which bave induced 
them to differ from the committee of 1758 
in some of their resolutions. 

It appears to your committee, that the 
great causes of the inaccuracies which have 
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prevailed, are the want of a fixed standard 


An nature with which the standards of mea- 


sure might at all times be easily compared, 
the want of asimple mode of connecting 
the measures of length with those of capa- 
city aud weight, and also the want of pro- 
per tables of equalization, by means of 
which the o!d measures mght have readily 
been couverted into the new standards, 
Some rude attempts seem to have been 
made to establisha mode of connecting the 
measures of capacity with weight. In an 
act of the 5ist of Henry Third, intituled, 
* Assisa Panis et Cervisia,” it is declared, 
“than an English penny called the Ster- 
ling, round without clipping, should weigh 
$2 grains of wheat, well dried, and ga- 
thered out of the middle of the ear; and 
20 pence to make an ounce, 12 ounces a 
pound, eight pounds a gallon of wine, and 
eight galions of wine a bushel of London.” 

Nothing towever can be more uncertain 
and inaccurate than this method of deter- 
mining the size of a gallon measure by the 
weight of a certain number of grains of 
wheat, which must vary according to the 
season and the nature of the soil and climate 
where they are produced. 

In order to obtain some information as 
to what were the best means of comparing 
the standards of length, with some invaria- 
bie natural standard, your committee pro- 
ceeded to examine Dr. W. Hyde Wollas- 
ton, Secretary to the Royal Society, and 


Professor Playfair of Edinburgh. 


From the evidence of these gentlemen, 
it appears that the length of a pendulum 
making a certain number of vibrations in 
a given portion of time, will always be the 
same in the same latitude; and that the 
standard English yard has been accurately 
compared with the length of the pendu- 
lum which vibrates sixty times in a minute 
in the latitude of London. 

The ljength of this pendulum is 39°13047 
inches, of which the yard contains 36. 

The French governmenthave adopted as 
the standard of their measures, a portion 
of an arc of the meridian, which was accu- 
rately measured. The standard metre, 
which isthe 10,000,000th part of the quad- 
rant of the meridian, which is eugraved on 
the platina scale preserved in the National 
Institute, has been compared with the En- 
glish standard yard, by Professor Pictet of 
Geneva, and was found to exceed it, at the 
temperature of $2° by 3:702 inches; and 
at the temperature of 55°, by 3°3828 inches. 

The standard yard may therefore be at 
any time ascertained, by a comparison 
either with an arc of the meridian, or the 
length of the pendulum, both of which may 
be considered as invariable. 


The standard of linear measure being 
thns established and ascertained, the mea- 
sures of capacity are easily deduced from 
it, by determining the number of cubical 
inches which they should contain. The 
standard of weight must be derived from 
the measures of capacity, by ascertaining 
the weight of a given bulk of sore sub- 
stance of which the specific gravityis inva- 
riable. Fortunately that substance which 
is most generally diffused over the world, 
answers this condition. The specific gra- 
vity of pure water has been found to be in- 
variable at the same temperature; and by 
a very remarkable coincidence, a cubic 
foot of pure water (or 1,728 cubical inches) 
at the temperature of 561° by Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, has been ascertained to weigh 
exactly 1,000 ounces avoirdupois, and 
therefore the weight of 27-648 inches is 
equal to one pound avorrdupois. 

This circumstance forms the groundwork 
of all the succeeding observations of your 
committee. 

Although in theory the standard of 
weight is derived from the measures of ¢a- 
pacity, yet in practice it will be f 
more convenient to reverse this order. 

The weight of water contained by any 
vessel affords the best measure of its capa- 
city, and is more easily ascertained than 
the number of cubical inches by gauging. 

Your committce therefore recommend 
that the measures of capacity should be as- 
certained by the weight of pure or distilled 
water contained by them, rather than by 
the number of cubical inches, as recom- 
mended in the 4th resolution of the com- 
mittee of 1758. 

Your committee are also of opinion, that 
the standard gallon, from which all the 
other measures of capacity should be de- 
rived, should be made of such a size as to 
contain such a weight of pure water of the 
temperature of 565° as should be expressed 
in a whole number of pounds avoirdupois, 
and such also as would admit of the quart 
and pint containing ivteger numbers of 
ounces, Without any fractional parts. 

If the gallon is made to contain 10 
pounds of water, the quart will contain 40 
ounces, and the pint 20. 

This gation recommended by your com- 
mittee, will contain 276-48 cubical inches, 
being nearly 3 per cent. larger than the 
gallon or Sth part of the Winchester 
bushel as fixed by the act of the 13th and 
14th of William. and Mary, cap. 5, which 
contains 268°803 cubical inches, and the 
bushel will contain 2211°S4 cubical inches, 
intead of 2150-42, 

Your committee are of opinion, that this 
departure from the corn measure, which is 
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employed in the collection of the malt tax, 
po is supposed to be most generally used 
throughout the kingdom, is justified by the 
advantages which they anticipate from the 
change. 

General uniformity cannot be expected, 
unless some simple and accurate method of 
checking the standard measures is adopted, 
and as the weight of water appears to be 
the best and most simple method of check- 
ing measures of capacity, it is /esirable that 
all minute fractions of weight should be 
avoided. There will be much fess chance 
of error in weighing the water contained 
imany measure, if only one or two weights 
are to be employed, than if a greater num- 
ber were necessary, which would be the 
case if fractional parts were required. 

The difficulty of remembering long frac- 
tions is also an important counsidcration, 
and would very materially impede the at- 
tainment of that general uniformity which 
1s so much desired. 

If this gallon is adopted, the bushel will 
contain 80lbs. of water, or 2211°84 cubical 
inches ; the quart 69°12 cubical inches or 
A0ounces of water; the pint 34:56 cubi- 

€al inches or 20 ounces of water: the half 
piat will contain 17°28 cubical inches 
(which is exactly 100th part of a cubical 
foot) or 10 ounces of water. Any smaller 
measures might with great propriety be 
described, according to the number of 
ounces of water they contained. 

Your committee are of opinion, that the 
simple connection which will in this man- 
ner be established between the standard of 
weight and measures of capacity, will 
greatly tend to preserve the uniformity of 
those measures which arefound io be most 
liable to error. They have, besides, been 
induced to select this size of measure as a 
standard, both because it very nearly coiu- 
cides with oue of the standard corn mea- 
sures preserved in the Exchequer, nemely 
the standard pint marked 1602, which con- 
tains $4°8 cubicalinches; and aiso because 
it possesses the advantage of bearing very 
simple relations to the gallon measures 
which are employed in measuring ale anc 
wine. The calculations therefore which 
would be necessary for ascertaining the 
corresponding duties, which must be char- 
ged upon exciseable liquors, would be 
easily made. 

The proportions between the proposed 

lion and the measures now in use, will 
be found in the Appeudix. 

Your committee will now proceed to 
state their opinion with regard to the stan- 
dard of weight. Although the troy pound 
is the only weight established by law, yet 
the avoirdupois pound is so much more ge- 


nerally known and used, that your com- 
mittee cannot hesitate to recommend it in 
preference to the troy pound. Your com- 
mittee are however inclined to reconimend 
two exceptions: As the goldsmiths reguiate 
their traftic by the troy weight; and con- 
sidering the connection of this branch of 
trade with the standard of the coin, it ap- 
pears advisable that gold and silver should 
be sold by troy weight. 

Your committee would also recommend 
that the apothecaries weight should remain 
without avy alteration, as any change in 
the weights employed by them in com- 
pounding their medicines might be at- 
tended with dangerous consequences. 

It appears to your committee that the 
most accurate mode of ascertaining the 
standard pound, is to immerse in water a 
solid cylinder of brass containing 27°48 
cubical inches, and to ascertain the differ- 
ence between its weight in water and its 
weight in air, by means of the commoa 
hydrostatic balaace. The difference be- 
tween its weight in water and its weight in 
air (or the weight of the voluine of water 
occupying the same space) is the pound 
avoirdupois, 

This method is recommended, as it has 
been found to be much more easy to as- 
certain the solid contents of any body, by 
taking its exteraal dimensions, than to find 
the exact contents of any measure by geug- 
ing. 

In this manner, the standard of length is 
kept invariable, by meausof the pendulum; 
the standard of weight, by the staudard of 
length; and the capacity, by 
that of weight. 

Your committee have not gone into any 
detail of the inaccuracies of the present 
system, as they are very fully stated in the 
Report of the committee of 1758, before al- 
luded to. 

In order to preserve uniformity in the 
weights and measures to be used in future, 
your committee would recommend that no 
person be allowed tomake orseil any weights 
or measures without having obtained a li- 
cense for that purpose, on payment of a cer- 
tain sum; and that all weights and measures 
should be marked with the name of the 
maker, and the initials of the person who 
examines then. ‘The person who last ex- 
amines the weights and measures, should 
not be permitted to alter them, but, if he 
finds them to be iacorrect, should return 
them to the maker, to be properly sized 
and adjusted, Atl new weights aud mea- 
sures will therefore in this manner undergo 
a double examination. Your committee 
are of opinion, that the powers given to 
justices of the peace by the acts of the 36 
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Geo. II]. cap. 102, and the $7 Geo. Il. 
cap. 143, to search for and destroy defi- 
cient weights, and to punish the persons in 
whose possession they are found, should be 
extended, so as to give them the same 
powers with regard to false or deficient 
measures. 

Your committee cannot conclude with- 
out steting the opinion of Professor Piay- 
fair, with regard to the necessity of adher 
jing strictly to one simple and general view 
in appointing the staudards, without de- 
parting from it for the sake of acconimodet- 
ing individuals or particular classes of the 
community, The advantage of the public 
at large cannot be consulted, unless this 
rule is rigorousiy observed, The simplicity 
and accuracy of the system would be sacri- 
ficed by any partial exceptions; end it 
may be considered as certain, that unless 
the rules are simple, and the constructions 
independent of minuteness of division, ai 
opening wilt be for fraud, and for ail 
the perpiexity in which Me standards of 
the couutry are at this moment invoived. 

1. Kesvlved, That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that if is necessary, in order ef- 
fectually to ascertain aud enforce uniform 
weights and measures to be used for the 
future, that all former statutes relating 
thereto should be repesied. 

2. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that the distance between the 
two poin s in the gold studs in the brass 
rod, described in the Report of the select 
committee of 1758, and preserved in the 
cus ody of the clerk of this house, ought to 
be the iength called a yard; and that one- 
third part thereof should be a foot, and the 
12th part of the foot one inch. 

8. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that the length of a pendulum 
vibratmy 60 times in a minute of time, in 
the latitude of London, has been ascer- 
tained tu be $9°138047 inches, of which the 
standard yard contains 36. 

4. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that all measures of length 
whatsoever should be taken in parts, mul- 
tiples, or certain propertious of the said 
standard yard. 

5. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that a cubic foot of pure water 
at the temperature of 563° has been as- 
certained to weigh exactly 1000 ounces 
avoirdupois. 

6. Resvived, That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that all measures of capacity 
should be ascertained by the weight of 
water therein contained, as well as by the 
number of cubica! inches. 

7. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
gommittee, that all measures of the same 


denomination, whether of liquids or of dry 
goods, ought to contain the same weight 
of water, and the same number of cubical 
inches, 

8. iesolved, That it isthe opinion of this 
committee, that the gallon ought to covtain 
10 pounds of pure water, or 276°48 cubical 
inches; that the quart, or fourth part of 
the gallon, ought to contain 40 ounces of 
water, or 69°12 cubical inches; that the 
pint, or half of the quart, ought to contain 
20 ounces of water, or 34°56 cubical inches. 

Q. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that the bushel ought to con- 
tain eight of the said gallons, or 80lbs. of 
water, or 2211°84 cubical inches; and that 
all other measures of capacity ought to be 
taken in parts, multiples, or proportional 
parts of the said gallon. 

10. Resolved, Thot it is the opinion of 
this committee, that the standard of weight 
ought to be the pound avoirdupois, which 
is equal to the weight of 97-648 cubical 
inches of pure water of the temperature of 
564°; that the 16th part of the said pound 
should be an ounce, and the 16th parbiof 


such ounce should be a drachm; that the ~ 


third part of the drachm should be a scru- 
ple, and the tenth part of the scruple one 
grain; and that all other weights should 
be taken from parts, multiples, or propor- 
tional parts of this pound. 

11. Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that all contracts, bargains, 
sales and dealings, ought to be taken and 
adjudged to be according to the standards 
aforesaid; and that no person should re- 
cover the price of goods sold, or the goods 
themselves, or any damages on account of 
any contracts, bargains, sales or dealings, 
but according to the said standards. 

12. Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that it ought to be penal 
for any person to have in his possession any 
measure or weight that is not agreeable to 
the aforesaid standards. 

19. Resolver, That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that it ought to be made 
highly penal for any persoa to make or sell 
any measure or weight that is not agree- 
able to the aforesaid standards. 

14, Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that for euforcing an uni- 
formity in the weights and measures te be 
used for the future, no person should be 
permitted to make weights and measures, 
without having first obtained a proper 
license f.ythat purpose, on payment of a 
certain sum. 

15. Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that all weights and mea- 
sures to be hereafter made, ought to Le 
marked with the name of the maker; and, 
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after a proper examination of the weight 
or measure, the same to be stamped with 
the initials of the name of the person who 
has examined it. 

16. Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that all weights exceeding 
one pound should be made of brass, cop- 
per, bell metal, or cast iron; and that all 
-weights of one pound, or under, should be 

of gold, silver, brass, copper, or bell meial. 
17. Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that the standard yard 
mentioned in the second resolution, and a 
d ayoirdupois, made according to the 
Tarvctions before mentioned in this Report, 
together with models or patterns of the 
measures of capacity before mentioned, 
ought to be deposited in the Court of the 
Receipt of the Exchequer, and there safely 
kept under the seals of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and of the Chief Baron, 
2nd the Seal of Office of the Chamberlains 
of the Exehequer, and not to be opened 
but by the order of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Chief Baron for the time 
being. 


» .. 18. Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
_ this committee, that models or patterns of 


the said standard yard, gallon, and pound 
avoirdupois, and of the parts and multiples 
thereof, before mentioned, should be dis- 
tributed in each county, city or corporate 
town being a county within itself, in such 
manner as to be readily used as evidence, 
in all cases where measures and weights 
shall be questioned before the justices of 
the peace for each county or city, and for 
adjusting the same in a proper manner. 

19. Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this commitiee, thet the provisions of the 
acts of the 35 Geo. Ill. cap. 102, and the 


_37 Geo. IL. cap. 145, should be extended, 


eo as to empower justices*of the peace to 
search for and destroy false measures as 
well as false weights, aud to hear and de- 


termine and put in execution the law with 
regard to weights and meesures, and to m- 
flict or mitigate such penalties as shall be 
thought proper, and to have such other 
authorities as shall be necessary for com- 
pelling the use of weights and measures 
agreeable to the aforesaid standards. 

20. Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that the sheriff of each 
county ought to be directed to summon a 
jury of twelve sufficient men living within 
the county, to return a verdict, on the com- 


parison to be made before them of the pro- . 


portions which the new standards bear to 
those formerly in use in each county res- 
pectively; and according to the-verdict 
then returned, ‘Tables of equalization 
should be made, and copies of the same 
should be distributed through each county ; 
aud that all existing contracts or rents pay- 
able in corn should be calculated according 
to these Tables of equalization. 


eee 


Dr. Wollaston in his examination before 
the committee made the following remarks ; 

There is one standard of capacity that 
would be particularly advantageous, he- 
cause it would bear simple proportions to 
the measures now 1n use, so that one of the 
great inconveniences arisiug from change 
of the standard would be obviated, by the 
facility of making many necessary compu- 
tations without refereuce to Tables. 

If the gallon measure be defined to be 
that which contains 10)b. of water at 562, 

Then since the cubic foot of water weighs 
1,000 oz, at 564, 

+ pint = 10 0z. = 100th of cubic foot — 

17°28 inches. 
Pint = 200z. = 34°56. 
Bushel— 80lb. 2211-84. 


And the simple proportions above al- 


luded to will be found as follows: 


Cubical Inches. 


The gallon of 10 Ib. 
The pint of 1}b... — 3456 x 3 


Bushel of 80.1b.... 221184 35-30ths —2150°40 


A cylinder of 183 diam........ X% 8 


Ditto ....182 — ........ x 


The. following mode of defining the 
standards of length, weight aud capacity, 
is subyfitted to the committee on weights 
and measures, as the most distinct answer 
to their inquiries: 

One yard of 36 inches is such, thot a 
dulum of 39°13 inches vibrates seconds 
London. 

One pound (Avoirdupois) of 16 ounccs, 


= 27648 x 50-49ths — 
Also 27648 X 10-12ths — 23040 


282:01 | 282 Beer gallon. 

231 Wine gallon. 

10340 Stirling jug. 
2150'42 Wiuchester bushel. 
Approximate bushel. 
221184 New bushel. 


= 103 68 


:93 


is such that 1 cubic foot of water at 562° 
weighs 1,000 ounces. 

One pound (Troy) of 5,760 grains, is 
such, that 7,009 graivns—i pound (avoirdu- 

iS). 

One gallon of 8 ry may be such as 
to contain 10 pounds of distilled water at 
the temperature of 565° with great con- 
venicuce, 
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The Mégha Dita, or Cloud Messen- 
ger; a Poem, iu the Sanscrit Language. 
By Catidésa. Translated into English 
verse by Hiorace Hayman Wilson. Cal- 
cutta printed. London reprinted for 
Black and Co, Svo, price 7s. 1814. 


Selections from the Popular Poetry of 


the Hindoos. Arranged and translated 
by Thomas Duer Broughtou, Esq. small 
$vo. price 7s. Gd. Martin, London, 
1814. 


There are two aspects under which 
translations like these before us may be 
@outemplated ; —first, as claiming res- 
pect from inherent merit, as poems; 
or secondly, as presenting information 
on the sentiments and character of 
the people among which they originat- 
ed, It is not always, that detached 
pieces of versification are sufficiently 
finished to be justly deemed specimens 
of the poetical powers of a country; 
Should the sougs in our theatrical spec- 
tacles, or the effusions of our Christ- 
mas carols, or some of our devotional 
hymns, be selected as instances of our 
poetical attainments, be translated into 
another language, and be transferred to 
auother country, what would their read- 
ers think of them? and on what rank 
would they estimate the merits of our 
British bards ? 

Nevertheless, there are certain articles 
in our country, as in most others, which 
may justly be deemed national, inas- 
much, as they formed the delight of the 
nation, in ages past; they depict the 
manners of the people at the time when 
they were com ; they present in 
short, historical evidence of facts never 
committed to General History. Such 
are the ballads of Robin Hood, and 
Chevy Chace, with hundreds more, lau- 
dably, of late, preserved from oblivion, 
by means of the press. Nor must those 
which do not rest on real events, but re- 
Jate imaginary woes and difficulties, or 
adventures and enjoyments, be wholly 
denied a part of this distinction. They 
bring before us, moated houses, and 
eastellated palaces, rustic sports and 
heroic emulation, which, unsung, or 
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sung without that kind of character and 
vivacity which ensures popularity, had 
never been preserved to our times. 

The manners of a people are in part 
to be learned irom their poetry; and 
whoever desires acquaintance with those 
manners will not fail to consult this me- 
dium of information. We could be 
glad if the popular poetry of all the 
tribes of mankind could be set before 
us ; by which we mean, not merely that 
of a more elevated strain, calculated to 
meet the ear of the learned and polite, 
but that also which amuses the country 
town, which cheers the social meeting of 
the villagers, or obtains admission for 
the pedlar, no less than his ornaments. 
and fineries ;—for every country has its 
Autolyeus, or his authorized repre- 
sentative, 

Not trivial is the pleasure derived 
from comparison of ideas which sti- 
mulate the mind in remotest parts of 


the globe; aud glow in the poems of 


the most distant nations. Not seldom 
are ihey radically the same; because 
derived from watural objects which 
never change; more frequently, they 
bear little resemblance, because the mode 
of comparison, of feeling, of combi- 
nation “is essentially distinct. In our 
own country, not the approach of the 
rainy season, not the month of Novem- 
ber, but the spring, when all natare 
starts to life, the month of May, is the 
mother of love.” The approach of 
the sun, kindles correspondent ardours 
in the frame. Not so in Hindostan> 
there the termination of the sultry sea- 
son allows to suffocated nature the hope 
of less laborious breathing: and the 
cooling showers communicate new life 
to the vegetable world, to the animal 
creation, and to man, the lord of all. 
We change climates, and with them 
change our feelings: not so the sun, 
the moon, the stars ; the beholder con- 
templates these every where the same ; 
—rivers, mountains, recks, herbage, 
every where make the like impression 
on the eye, and afford similar allu- 
sions to the mind: we may say this 
too of certain natural phenomena, thun- 
der and lightuing, storm and tempest, 
the rainbow, the snow, &c. produce the 
same effects, and offer the same com- 
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arisons, all the world over, They have 

en employed also, as comparisons, in 
common. A man under the violence of 
storm and tempest in 

is bosom ;—his voice thunders—his 
eyes flash lightning :—the despondent 
lover thinks his mistress’s heart hard 
as the rock, wherever rocks are known, 
whether beneath the Equator, or at the 
Poles. These are obvious to the mass 
of mankind; and form the foundation of 
popular allusions, proverbs, and bye- 
words, There are others which furnish 
metaphors, the propriety of which 
escapes vulgar observation ; the resem- 
blance exists in the imagination of the 
poet only 3 and to that as endowed with 
more or less of that happy genius, which 
is a gift equally rare aud precious 
among the sons of men. 

But, whether resemblances be open 
or covert, whether real and permanent, 
or fleeting and discernible by imagination 

_ Only, genius has the power of varying 
these allusions, with others, into a thou- 
sand dissimilar, but equally striking 
combinations: and here begins the true 
agency of man. Here opens that vast 
field of infinity which marks the powers 
of the species, and confers immortality 
on the poet. Here begins the rudi- 
ments of national distinction, also ; with 
the different tracks pursued by bards 
in their solicitude for the grand, the 
sublime, the pathetic, or the humour- 
ous. A work on the popular feelings 
of mankind, evinced in their poetry, 
distinctly marking their coincidence 
and their oppositions, could not fail 
of et highly amusing, interesting, 
and instructive. 

We are not yet prepared for such a 
work: Major Broughton convinces us 
of this, by introducing a new descrip- 
tion of popular poetry, which, as mark- 
ing the peculiarities of a country and 
people, deserves attention, His studies do 
not present the elegant or the sublime, 
the learned or the highly polished: they 
have been directed to the strictly po- 
pular ; and as such he honestly relates 
their history. 


It was my chance to be placed in asitua- 
tion in the camp of one of the principal 
Mahrattah chieftains, where [ had more 
Jeisure hours than 1 knew well how to fill 
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bs and where, being almost entirely se. 
cluded from European society, | was happy 
to grasp at any meaus which offered of em- 
ploying that time, which though so valu- 
able in itself, is but too often found to lie a 
heavy burden upon our hands. To con- 
verse with the natives, and to acquire in 
that way some knowledge of their habits 
and customs, had always been a source of 
amusement to me. In the situation alluded 
to, I had greater inducements and more 
opportunities to indulge this inclination, 
and as | always found the Hindoos more 
intelligent and communicative, more 
abounding ininteresting matter, and withal 
much less opinionated and arrogant, than 
their fellow-subjects of the Moohumedan 
faith, it was to them I most commonly ad- 
dressed myself. 

There is perhaps no set of men in India, 
better qualified to afford the kind of in- 
formation I sought for, than the Sipahees 
of our own army. ‘They include every 
class of Hindoos; though by far the great- 
er proportion belong to the two higher or- 
ders of Bramuns and Rajpoots. ‘They are 
commonly the sons of respectable farmers, 
from every province of Hindostan, and 
often have received tolerably good educa- 
tions before they quit their homes. The 
Brahmuns especially are generally well 
versed in the common principles and cere- 
monies of their religion, and the historical 
legends connected with it; and not seldom 
have attained to the degree of Pundit, 
when they enlist as soldiers in the Com- 
pany’s army. They soon lose many of 
their early prejudices; become inquisitive 
respecting the manners and customs of the 
country of their officers; and are always 
willing to repay any information on such 
subjects, by communicating in return all 
that they know of their own, It was pre- 
cisely from such a man that I obtained the 
greater part of the poems contained in this 
volume. I had remarked that in petri | 
upon any subject, he frequently quo 
the verses of some favourite poet; and one 
day, when he had done so with particular 
emphasis, and had afterwards expatiated 
with evident delight upon their merit, desir- 
ed him to write them down and explain them 
tome. They were the Dohras, (Couplets) 
Nos. | and 2, and I thought I perceived so 
much simplicity and delicacy in the ideas, 
and such neatness in the points they con- 
tained, that | expressed a wish for further 
information respecting the dialect in which 
they were written, and that he would 
make a collection for me of similar compo- 
sitions. My new studies soon became 
known, and many indiyiduals of the same 


rank in life contributed to increase my 
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stores by voluntary offers of all the informa- 
tion they possessed upon the subject; 
evincing at the same time such evident 
symptoms of gratified pride at the distine- 
thon conferred upon their rustic lore, as led 
me to follow up my pursuit with increased 
satisfaction. 

It is then from the verbal communica- 
tions of Sipahees, and others not raised 
above them in the general scale of society, 
that I have collected the poems which 
compose this little volume; they are there- 
fore strictly “ popular,” and as such are 
offered to my countrymen: who will be 

leased to find, (at least if I have succeeded 
in conveying a tolerably just idea of the 
originals) in the popular poetry of their fel- 
low subjects of India, some breathings of 
the Donc muse, that would not have dis- 
erees the pastoral reeds of Greece or 
Scotland. have endeavoured to make 
the translations as close as possible; many 
of them are literal, at least as much so as 
a versified, for [ dare not say a poetical, 
translation can be: and [ have seldom, | 
believe, altered an expression, or ventured 
to add or suppress an image or a sentiment. 


The most common forms in which 
Hiudoo poetry preseuts itself, are Dokras 
and Kudits. The former word literally 
signifies couplets, though the poem it- 
self rather resembles our quatrains, or 
stanzas of four verses: Audits are longer 
poems, regulated by the number of /et- 
ters admitted to form the measure :— 
this is from ten or twelve, to thirty-three 
or thirty-four. Many of these poems 
were intended to be sung ; a really 
were sung by the bards which com- 
posed them, in the presence of Hindoo 
princes, formerly; and ability to per- 
form in this way is still held to be a 
most estimable accomplishment, and 
ensures universal applause, 


The loves of Krishna are the subject 
of the first ten of these poems: that 
this deity, when a youth, was rather 
free among the damsels, is notorious: 
Major B. says he afterwards became 
more sedate: we hope he did: but, 
after all, Krishna was Krishna. We 
select one of these, which exemplifies 
the peculiar measure of the original, to 
which it closely conforms. 

Far from her playmates strayed, 

A young and lovely maid 

Came sporting o'er the glade, 
Pare as the falling suow. 
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With joy and fond surprise 

Krishna towards her flies: 

The maiden bends her eyes, 
As all Love’s children do. 


Her wreath she trembling lays 
Upon some thorny sprays ; 
Hisaid then blushing prays, 

Yet fears his well-known arts : 


Till soothed by gentlest cares, 

To him her eye she rears ; 

Oue glance dissolves her fears ;— 
But points Love’s keenest darts. 


Not every song is so modest and ten- 
der as this; we sometimes find the deity 
in more lively company ; and as the man- 
ners of Hindostan allow the female sex 
to make the first advances, the songs 
addressed to Krishna partake of the 
joyous, especially at the season of Hudi, 
(or April fools) when frolics among the 
fair excite rather smiles than ceusures. 


The double entendre of language cam 


never be favourite with a well-cultivat- 
ed understanding ; yet, under the quick- 
ening hand of genius, it sometimes as- 


‘sumes a power of amusing, if not of 


pleasing. It may be added, that a lan- 
guage which allows this, in continuation, 
must have been patiently studied, and 
carefully cultivated :—otherwise,it would 
not be sufficiently flexible for the pur- 
poses of the poet: while the thought, 
no less than the execution, demonstrates 
that his art was no novelty, but had 
been exercised long and laboriously. 
We give an example of this singular 
property, which combines other recom- 
mendations also. 


TO KULKA. 
Arched is her brow like heaven's gay bow of 
light ; 
Her ample breast heaves glorious to the sight; 
The blazing jewels on that breast she lays, 
To mock the lightuing’s flash and feebler rays. 
With the fair moon, her fairer face may vie; 
And with the lotus’ purest tint her eye. 
Her step the elephant’s proud gait reveals; 
And sweetness from the cygnet’s voice she 
steals; 
So decked, the haughty soul of Sibh she charms 
Kulka! the peerless partner of his arms. 


The preceding Kubit of Kesheo Das,’ 


affords an example of a peculiar exertion 
of poetical talent heid in high estimation 
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. See Burka comes, and steals our hearts away. 
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by the Hindoos, and probably peculiar to | affords also proof of the difficulty of 
them. Two subjects are carried on | fyanslating local elegancies; for here 
throughout the poem; a description of | Major B. deserts his original, His 
Kulka, the wife “swan”? is a goose: and the expres- 
ka, the season of the rains. ost of the | 
-words have double significations ; aud by Her the 
an occasional, though trifling division of }S@@"> 3S» 10 truth, an allusion to the 
the letters, the sense is altered so as to des- | Motion of the goose, which is supposed 
cribe correctly the peculiar attributes of | by the Hindoos to resemble the shufiting 
either subject. There is something of the | which they esteem graceful in a woman, 
same kind in a glee of Dr. Harrington's | Calidisa, in his Ritu Sanhara, or 
Ah, how Seasons,” has averse importing, 
words, w sung, sound also like “ a 
house on fire.” in the English lines, how- be fair, 
ever, the double meaning 1s conveyed only 
by the sound; whereasin the {lizdoo poem What a charming compliment from a 
it is equally evident to the reader as to the lover to a lady were this 0 Europe! 
hearer. It was manifestly impossible to | —agait which our language distinguishes 
give the double original by an appropriate term—waddling. 
one translation; I have therefore attempte 
it in two; and have prefixed to each a ae6- Description of a beautiful female. 
ginal lines, with trifling alterations neces- | Her forehead some fair moon; her brows a 
‘The reader wi able to trace the same mah os 
ideas in the two translations. Should this darts; her 
display of talent be denied the meed of su- eerie 
perior elegance, it will at least entitle the | Her breath adds fragrance to the morning air; 
poet to that of much ingenuity, and a Her well-turned ueck as polished ivory fair : 
thorough knowledge of the language in | Her teeth pomegranate seeds,—her smiles soft 
which he wrote. lightnings are, 


The second version, is thus varied. | ter feet, light leaves of lotus on the lakes 


TO BURKA. When with the passing breeze they gently 
Bright Indra’s bow appears; the genial rains shake : 


From the full clouds descend, and drench the 
plains. 
Quick lightnings flash along the turbid sky, 
Pierce the fresh moisten’d earth, and parch it Such, godlike youth, I've seen; a maid so fair; 
dry. Than gold more bright, more sweet than 
O’er the pale moon a showery veil is thrown ; flower-fed’air' 
= ; On the whole, we thank Major B, for 
the ehowess: appeer, his communicatious: if they are not of 
And the swan flics before the watery year. the first rank in point of delicacy, or 
Dark with her varying clouds, and peacocks | consequence, yet they add to the stores 
S8Y> of our knowledge, and furnish mate- 
rials for reflection, They shew the dis- 
, Among the thouSands of sonnets which | position of the people, and add to the 


owe their birth to European geuius, pro- | veneral features of the human race, 
bably not one equals this in duplicity. 


We haye in our language a song or two, ] Different in almost every respect from 
which, by a slight transposition of words ; the Stanzas of Major Broughton, is the 
assumes totally different meanings ;| poem of CAlidisa; to which we now 
but none, we believe, that merely by an | direct our notice. It speaks the lan- 
artful separation of letters, produces the guage of cultivated taste; the highly 


same effect, | refined feelings of Poetry. The fiction 

The following has, we suppose, but | ou which it is built, could have occurred 
one sense, in which to be taken ; it de- | only to a Poet: the language-in which 
scribes the charms of a nymph, by com- | it is conveyed is that of a Poet: the 
parisons-proper to the chmate, But it | metaphors, the sympathies, the obsers 


Her movements graceful as the Swan, that 
laves 


His snowy plumage in the rippling waves. 
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vations on life, the conduct of the whole, 
with its conclusion, do honour to the 
powers and discrimination of the bard. 
Nor ought we tosuppress a remark which 
occurred in reading it, that it affords an 
excellent vehicle for satire, had the 
writer been so inclined. Had he ever 
been insulted in any of the towns he 
mentions, or their adjacencies, a few 
words from his pen had branded in- 


delibly the memory of such places. He’ 


does no such thing: and we infer— 
without too strictly examining the pre- 
mises—that the Bard was a man of 
honour, and respectability, superior to 
such misadventures or mishaps. 

The fiction on which this Poem is 
founded, could never have been em- 
ployed by a writer in our inconstant 
climate. The winds by which clouds are 
borne about in Europe vary their di- 
rection almost hourly; and should one 
of these floating ‘‘ assemblages of smoke, 
fire, wind, and water,” be charged with 
a message in the morning, ten to one 
but before night, it returned without 
having visited its destination. Not so, 
where the Monsoons blow in one di- 
rection weeks and months together: 
where the snowy (or chilling) moun- 
tains attract the air from the heated 
plains, and the vapours, buoyed up 
aloft, flow in clouds to those peaks 
from which they are afterwards to 
flow in stream, and spread inundation 
suceeeded by a fertility on which in- 
numerable millions depend for subsist- 
ence and life, The valley of the Nile 
sees the clouds proceed in consecutive 
masses southward, to the mountains of 
Abyssinia: one of these might by Poetic 
authority be charged with a message 
to the city of Gondar, or the lake Tzana. 
The valley of the Ganges witnesses the 
same phenomenon ; and Calidisa avails 
himself of it, to convey the sentiments 
of a spouse separated from his beloved, 
aud to allay the pangs of absence by 
a kind of poetical collusion with his 

feelings. 

But then,—this pair of consorts are 
not of mortal race ; for in such case the 
etiquette of romance would have in- 
sisted on their being /overs; in con- 
templation of matrimony, peradventure, 
but not having passed that awful mo- 
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ment, nor descended to the sober cha- 
racters of husband and wife. The Poet 
chuses a Demi-god fer his hero: not a 
Deity impassable, and consequently su- 
perior in every thing to mortals, but 
one, to which, without any great 
breach of propriety, the suflerings and 
feelings of humanity may be attri- 
buted, while the reader is interested 
by his sympathy with distresses not 
different in kind, nor greatly ele- 
vated in degree above those which it 
might be his own lot to eudure, undér 
ihe accidents and misfortunes of life. 


It seems, this Yacsha ordemi-god, had 
charge of a garden belonging to Cu« 
vera, the God of Wealth,—and by way 
of punishment for suffering the Elephant 
of Indra, God of the Firmament, te 
break into it, he was banished from 
Alaca, his proper city, from his homie, 
and from his wife for a whole year. 
Right dreary mouths had elapsed; when 
the season of rains commencing, the 
clouds were impelled toward those 
sacred mountains, among which was the 
habitual residence of this banished Yac- 
sha; and where remained the object of 
of his unreserved affection. 

To one of these clouds the distressed 
demi-god addresses himself ; intreats its 
favour, describes the’ route it should pur- 
sue,—over such and such mountains, 
rivers, temples, cities, and plains :— 
then gives directions for its conduct 
when arrived at the heavenly station— 
when it approaches the dwelling of the 
Yacsha,—and when it heholds his wife. 
This cloud is to plead in his behalf— 
to depict his sufferings,—to announce 
his unvaried solicitudes, the attach- 
ments of imagination, with the conse- 
quent disappointments, foo keenly felt; 
and all the anxieties which afflict the 
absent lover, and rise from apprehen- 
sion to agony. 

The message is supposed to be de- 
livered ; and Cuvera, though a purse- 
proud deity, und therefore generally 
unfeeling, from the natural effect of 
avarice, yet for once 


“ The God of Wealth, relenting, learut his 
state, 


Aud swift curtailed the limit of his fate; 
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Removed the curse restored him to his 
wife, 
And blessed with ceaseless joy their ever- 
lasting life.” 
The description of places in every 
part of this Poem, is scarcely intelli- 
gible to other than Hindoos: to them 
it must have been interesting; and no 
doubt, it contributed to the popularity 
of the performance. 
As an instance of the Poet's skill in 
delicate flattery, we particularize his 
description of the state of the Pro- 
vince governed by his patron, whose 
benevolent rule is inferred with en- 
ereased effect; and perhaps, more 
convincingly, than could have been ac- 
complished by the strongest terms, 
expressing in a direct manner the fe- 
licity for which his subjects were in- 
debted to their sovereign. 
Behold the city whose immortal fame 
Glows in Avantis, or Visala’s name! 
Renowned for deeds that worth and love inspire, 
And bards to paint them with poetic fire : 
The fairest portion of celestial birth, 
Of INDRA‘ paradise transferred to earth; 
The last reward to acts austerest given, 
The only recompense then left to heaven. 
Here, as the early Zephyrs waft along, 
In swelling harmony, the woodland song, 


They scatter sweetness from the fragrant 
flower, 


That joyful opens to the morning hour; 
With friendly zeal they sport around the maid, 
Who early courts their vivifying aid, 

And cool from Sipra’s gelid waves embrace 
Each languid limb aud enervated grace. 

Here, should thy spirit with thy toils decay, 
Rest from the labours of the wearying way ; 
Round every house the flowery fragrance 

spreads ; 
O’er every floor the’ painted footstep treads ; 
Breathed through each casement, swell the 
scented air, 

Soft odours shaken from dishevelled hair ; 
Pleased on each terrace, dancing with delight, 
The friendly Peacock hails thy grateful flight : 
Delay then, certain in Ujayin to find 

All that restores the frame, or cheers the mind: 

In a note the translator explains these 

‘* painted footsteps,” by the practice of 
the Hindoo ladies, who stain the soles 
of their feet with a red colour, derived 
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from the Mehudee, the Lac, &e. A foot. 
so Stained, is supposed to leave some of its 
particles, occasionally, where it treads, 


But, whatever might be the interest 
of localattachment, by which the national 
popularity of the poem were ensured, 
passages of no ordinary merit demand 
the suflvage of our general nature. All 
can feel the sorrows of separation: all 
ean pity the lover who lulls his griefs 
for a few moments, by employing an 
aérial messenger, whom he d rects in 
what manner to conduct himself when 
he has reached his dwelling, in very 
pleasing verses, 


To those loved scenes repaired, that awful size, 

Like 1 young Llephant, in haste disguise ; 

Lest terror seize my fair one, as thy form 

Hangs o’er the hillock and portends the storm: 

Thence to the inner mansion bend thy sight, 

Diffusing round a mild and quivering light ; 

As when through evening shades soft flashes 
play, 

Where the bright fire-fly wings his glittering 
Way. 

There in the fane a beauteous creature stands, 

The first best work of the Creator's hauds ; 

Whose slender limbs inadequately bear 

A full orbed bosom, and a weight of care; 

Whose teeth like pearls, whose lips like Bimbas 

show, 

And fawn-like eyes still tremble as they glow. 


Lone as the widowed Chacravaci mourns, 
Her faithful memory to her hushand turns, 
And sad, and silent, shalt thou find my wife, 
Half of my soul, and partner of my life ; 
Nipped by chill sorrow as the flowers enfold 
Their shrivkiug petals from the withering cold. 


T view her now? long weeping swells her eyes, 
Aud those dear lips are dried by psrching 
sighs ; 

Sad on her hand her pallid cheek declines, 
And half unseen through veiling tresses shines; 
As when a darkling night the moon enshrouds, 
A few faint rays break straggling through the 
clouds. 


Now at thy sight I mark fresh sorrows flow, 
And sacred sacrifice augments her woe; 

I mark her now, with fancy's aid, retrace 
This wasted figure and this haggard face ; 
Now from her favourite bird she seeks relief, 
And tells the tuneful Sarica her grief, 
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Mourns o’er the feathered prisoner's kindred 
fate, 

And fondly questions of its absent mate. 

In vain the lute of harmony is strung, 

And round the robe-negiected shoulder slung ; 

And faltering accents strive to catch, in vain, 

Our race’s old commemorative strain : 

The failing tear that from reflexion springs, 

Corrodes incessantly the silvery strings ; 

Recurring woe still pressing on the heart, 

The skilful hand forgets its grateful art, 

And idly wandering strikes no measured tone 

But wakes asad wild warbling of its own. 


At times such solace animates her mind, 

As widowed wives in cheerless absence find; 
She counts the flowers now faded on the floor, 
That graced with monthly piety the door, 


Thence reckons up the period since from home, 
And far from her, was I compelled to roam ; 
And deeming fond my term of exile run, 
Conceives my homeward journey is begun. 


Lightened by tasks like these the day proceeds, 

But much I dread a bitter night succeeds : 

When thou shalt view ber on the earth’s cold 
breast, 

Or lonely couch of separation rest, 

Disturbed by tears those pallid cheeks that 
burn, 

And visions of her dearer half’s return, 

Now secking sleep, a husband to restore, 

And waking now, his absence to deplore ; 

Deprived of slumber by returning woes, 

Or mocked by idle phantoms of repose ; 

Till her slight form, consumed by ceaseless 
pain, 

Shews like the moon, fast hastening to its 
wane. 

Crisp from the purifying wave her hair 

Cenceals the charms, no more her pleasing 
care ; 

And with neglected nails her fingers chase, 

Fatigued, the tresses wandering o'er her face. 

Firm winds the fillet, as it first was wove, 

When fate relentless foreed me from my love; 

And never flowery wreathes, nor costly pearls, 

Must hope to decorate the fettered curis ; 

Loosed by no hand, until the law divine 

Accomplished, that delighted hand is mine 

The Poet continues his description, 

enlarges in his view of the contempls- 

tions which occupy the mind of the 

love-lorn Yaesh», who assures himself 

of his consort’s fidelity and attachment, 

net omitting her anticipations of their 
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approaching re-union. He caxtions his 
cloud against bursting out in thunder 
and lightuing, and terrifying the tender 
female, whom he is commissioned to 
address’ with every expression of regard 
aud consideration. ‘ihe whole is re<« 
plete with beauties of no common order, 
aud well deserves perusal from all who 
can participate the sorrows of others, 
We recollect nothing in antiquity ‘to 
which they are not equal, 


The Cilidésa to whom this poem is 
ascribed, is the author of Sacontala, 
a drama, well kuown among us, by a 
translation ;—also of ** the Assemblage 
of the Seasons,” (of which Sir W. 
Jones published the text,) with other 
works. It is supposed he lived about 
900 years ago; though others have 
thought him much older. Mr. Wilson, 
the translator, has performed his task 
with great skill and spirit. In some 
places he confesses that he has accom- 
modated his expressions to his readers ; 
and throughout the whole, as we con- 
ceive, he has felt that he was writing— 
not for Hindeos. The translation is 
elegant, aud as faithful to the ideas of 
the original as these canses would suf 
ferit to be. The versification is smooth 
and easy, and must be read with plea- 
sure by the liberal and ingenuous, 
We fully adopt the character given 
of it by Lord Minto, in a late address 
in India, on a public oceasion, which 
having appeared in our pages we need 
not here repeat; and which renders 
completely unnecessary any further com- 
mendation on our part. 


Valuable notes are appended, which to 
verbal elucidation add much pleasing in- 
formation of a} cal nature. They refer 
mostly to the Mythology of India, that 
involved mass of tnystery, and hyper 
bole! but not to the exclusion of maay 
minor facts, which illustrate the proper« 
ties and productions of the climate, the 
customs aud enjoyments of the people, 


The Peacock is a bird well known 
among us; but India is his native 
country; there he enjoys himself with 
a sprightliness aud gaiety unknown to 
him in Europe. The coueurrence of 
these translators in their deseription of 
his os is equally gratifying and 
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satisfactory. We annex these accounts 

not only as a specimen of their notes, 

but also as affording a particular of 

natural history, not unworthy of general 

notice. 

Dark with her varying clouds, and peacocks 

Among the delightful phenomena which 
are observable at the commencement of 
the rainy season, (immediately following 
that of the withering hot-winds) the joy 
displayed hy the peacocks is one of the 
most pleasing; aud is frequently alluded 
to by the Hindoo poets. These birds as- 
semble in groups upou some retired spot of 
verdant grass; jump about in the most 
animated manner, and make the air re-echo 
with their cheerful notes. 


© Or can the Peacock’s animated hail.” 

The wild peacock is exceedingly abund- 
ant in many parts af Hindoos/an, and is es- 
pecially found in marshy places. The habits 
of this bird are in a great measure aquatic, 
and the setting in of the rains is the season 
in which they pair; the peacock is, there- 
fore, always introduved in the description 
of cloudy or rainy weather, together with 
the Cranes Chatacas, whom we have al- 
ready had occasion to notice. Thus, ina 
little poem, descriptive of the rainy season, 
&c. eutitled Ghatucarpara, the author says, 
addressing his mistress : 

“ Oh thou, whose teeth enamelled vie 

“ With smiling Cunda’s pearly ray, 

“ Hear how the Peacock’s amorous cry 

Salutes the dark and cloudy day.” 
And again, in one of the Satacas or Centos 
of Buarreri Hani, where he is describing 
the samo season : 
“When smiling forests, whenee the tuneful 

cries 
“ Of clustering pea-fowls shrill and frequent 
rise, 

“ Teach tender feelings to each human breast, 
“ And please alike the happy or distressed.” 


The Peacock we learn, elsewhere, 
flies to the highest station he can reach, 
to enjoy himself; and rises to the top- 
most boughs of trees, though the female 
makes her nest on the ground. 


We are obliged to Mr. W. for his la- 
bours, and to the present publishers for 
their diligence in behalf of the British 
Public. Had they annexed a map of the 
country described in the poem, they 
would have greatly increased our gratifi- 
cation. 
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A Treatise on the Wealth, Power, and 

Resources of the British Empire, &c. 

By P. Colquhona. LL.D. 

[Resumed from page 52.} 

The general statement of the income 
and wealth of the British Empire, on 
which Dr, Colquhoun, placed consider- 
able reiiance, as to its probable accu. 
racy; and which he thinks father un- 
dervalued than overvalacd, he sums up 
in the subjoined 

AGGREGATE AMOUNT. 

£ 

432,339,372 
41,927,940 
800,300 
218,160,724 


£693,228,336 


In Europe........ 
America 


This, says the Dr., is the value of 
property annually created, by the la- 
bour and diligence of the subjects of 
the British Empire. A vast sum, and 
nothing short of astonishing! 

To give an opinion on the correctness 
of this statement, is not very safe ; for, 
if it be accurate, no good purpose could 
be auswered by affecting to entertain 
doubts concerning it ; and if it be takeu 
somewhat too high, as we partly sus- 
pect,—still, we are not prepared to con- 
trovert those particular articles in which 
the error has been committed. The 
labour such an investigation would re- 
quire, is more thay equal to that of 
constructing the table, itself. It were a 
task demanding the perseverance of an 
Adamantius ; and only capable of being 
rendered useful to the nation, by those 
who could officially establish their cal- 
culations. 

But, this subject would be left incom- 
plete were not this mass of wealtli 
traced in its diffnsion among the body 
politic. It is not thrown into one joint 
stock, and equally divided, as savage 
hordes manage their property, when 
obtained: neither is it, to be drawn 
upon at pleasure, at the mere will of 
those who have power; or those who 
consider their want, as plea sufficient to 
warrant demand, and to enforce supply. 
The different ranks of so= 
ciety, are entitled to different portions 
of it, according to the benefits they 
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have rendered to the public, either in| rity of the State: in short, the value of 
their own persons, or in that of their | property, would be little else than an 
ancestors, of whom they ave now theve-| empty sound, were not individuals 
presentatives, Neither let any refuse | taught to respect it. The clergy, too, 
an ample share of it, to those who oc- | in direct opposition to the opinion of 
cupy exalted stations: the magistrate Adam Smith, are productive labourers ; 
who does not raise a grain of corn, is | though of adifferent description, certaiuly, 
nevertheless, a benefactor to the society, | from the husbandman, or the sailor; 
to the amount of many quarters of corn, | they assist in producing that enjoyment 


in value. The Jndyge is hononrably en- | without which riches and wealth were 
titled to more than his mere maio- 
tenance, or that of his attendant officers; | 
the good of society, itself, demands this 
sacrifice of so much of the publie in- 
come, The same may be said of those 
who communicate instruction: they add | 
to the comforts of life: they contrmbute 
to the elevation of their species above 
the brute ; they assist in promoting the | 
order, the tranquillity and the prospe- | 


SUMMARY REC2 


inere names without meaning. 

The proportion which the respective 
ranks should bear to each other, might 
be formed into a problem, difficult of 
solution, and susceptible of as many de- 
terminations, as persons who discuss it, 
What the proportion actually is in Bri- 
tain, Dr. C. has taken great pains to 
calculate. His reasons may be read in 
his work : the following is his 


1PITULATION. 


Persons, in- In f 

Domestics. | Class. 

£ 

Royalty... 42 300 501,000 

Nobility 564 13,620 5,400,480 

State and Revenue ........-ceeceeeeeceeecnces 21,500 114,503 8,830,000 

19,000 96,500 4,580,000 

Agriculture, Mines, 1,308,151 6,129,142 | 107,246,795 
Foreign Commerce, Shippiug, Manufactures, and 

Trade, including the Fisheries ................| 1,506,774 7,071,989 | 183,908,352 

Universities and Schools, for the Education of Youth 35,874 213,496 7,664,400 

Totals..........| 3,501,781 | 17,096,803 £430,521,37% 


The proportion of these classes to 
each other, as well in respect to num- 
bers as to wealth, is a very curious and 
truly interesting subject of enquiry. L/ 
a pyramid be a proper emblem of Well 
constitufed society, this. arrangement 
might ¢asily be brought to that test. 
The number engaged in foreign com- 
merce, &c, is one million and a half 
of families, making seren millions of 
persons : their income exceeds one hun- 


dred and eighty miilions: the number 
of agriculturists, Ke. is one mallion 
three hundred thousand families making 
upwards of six mél/ions of persons : 
these added together form the labouring 
class, and support, about éwo hundred 
thousand families, who do not labour, 
in the same sense, or to the same exe 
tent, as those who support them; the 
nobility are but few ; and the branches 
of very few. These distin- 
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gtiished individuals, then, have every in- 
ducenient to render themselves useful in 
their station by superior habits of know- 
Jedge, by capacity for giving advice and 
direction, by acquaintance with the bu- 
siness and interest of the State, and by 
that preponderance which always attends 
well educated minds ;—minds which 
have carefully improved the numerous 
opportunities presented by their digni- 
fied situation. 

We are aware that the attention of 
the public has been vehemently called to 
the great number of paupers, reported 
on this list. Every benevolent mind 
must wish that their number could be 
reduced ; but, without entering at large 
into the subject, it should be enquired, 
previously to forming an opinion on it, 
what was the proportion of paupers in 
former times? supposing them to be 
now one in fen, were they formerly one 
in five of the inhabitants ? If the nu- 
merous retainers of our antient nobility 
were brought into the class, as in jus- 
tice many thousands of them ought to 
be, if not the greater part, we have 
reason for thinking that this would be 
a favourable estimate. Whoever reads 
the familiar and confidential letters of 
our elder families, will find great num- 
bers: of their servants to be pretty close 
resemblances of those which attended on 
the valiant Falstaff: as poor as Pistol, 
Nym, or Bardolph ; and, when occasion 
served, doubtless, almost as honest. To 
say the least, the proportion of the poor 
to the middling classes, in the days 
(say) of Queen Elizabeth, or hefore, is 
necessary to be understood, before any 
just conclusion can be drawn, 


The benevolent mind of Dr. C. has 
exerted itselfin devising means to lessen 
this apparent defect in our national 
management. He dreads its increase 
with a state of public tranquility, by 
means of those numerous bodies of sol- 
diers, sailors, &e. which will now be 
discharged. — Alas, for honest John 
Bull! who bas been taught by his pa- 
triotic politicians that the war increased 
the poor—poor-rates—and taxes ; and 
now he finds, to his infinite mortifica- 
tion, that the peace will augment his 
burthens, and cut up his resources, root 
and branch! while, at the same time, 


it angments the thousands of his pau- 
pers. 

We presume to differ so far from the 
worthy author, as to think the mother 
country entitled to receive every pos- 
sible advantage and service, before any 
of her distant possessions be so much as 
thought of. Not by fostering them, but 
hy rendering available her own internal 
resources, has the population of Britain 
increased—have the productions of Bri- 
tain been multiplied—have her exports 
commanded the admiration, and justi- 
fied the predilection of foreigners. 

If we had no waste lands in our island, 
still demanding the plough, we should 
echo the Doctor's seutiments—cultivate 
America, the Cape of Good Hope, or 
India: if the seas around our island 
were exhausted of fish, we should re- 
commend resort to the great bank of 
Newfoundland, with zeal and eagerness. 
But, while within twenty miles of the 
metropolis, there exist forests, heaths, 
commons, and wastes, in a state of wild 
nature, these shall elaim preference in 
our judgment, and our able-bodied men 
shall settle, and rear up families on 
these. 

Having thus entered our protest 
against what we deem the impolitie pos 
lities of the worthy author, we should 
proceed to state his views of the im- 
portance of the colonial possessions of 
the British Empire. But being unable 
to follow him ito all his propositions, 
we content ourselves with inserting his 
estimates of the number deprived of occu- 
pation by the peace, and of the value of 
those provinces which are now the seat 
of military operations, and of their con- 
sequent inconveniences, in North Ame- 
rica, 

The number of individuals, who, in 
consequence of the peace, have their 
occupations to seek, is stated by our 
author as follows: probably it is not 
over-rated, considered as representing 
the servants of the public; but some al- 
lowance must also be added for those 
vast numbers, which, having engaged 
in professions connected with furnishing 
the requisites for the army and navy, 
will be reduced to a state of suspended 
industry, in consequence of no further 
demands for their services. 
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Offeers in the Naval depart- 
ments, including Warraut 
Officers and Midshipmen 13,813 
Idem.... and Marines .. 1,128 
Officers in the Military de- 
partment, including the 
artillery, engineers, and 
Militia 21,000 


Officers in the Commissariat 
and other departmeuty of 
Government, whose ser- 
vices will not be required 
during Peace 2,000 


37,941 
Seamenand Marines, who at 
present compose the Bri- 
tish navy 171,540 
Non-commissioned Officers 
and Privates, who com- 
the British army, in- 
cluding the Militia .... 280,000—451,540 


Total... .489,481 


Assuming that the professional services 
of two-thirds of this number will no longer 
be required, it then follows that 25,204 
officers and 301,026 non-commissioned 
officers and privates must be thrown back 
upon the public; but as a considerable 
proportion are foreigners, who may pro- 
bably return to their respective countries, 
the number of British subjects may be es- 
timated at 280,000, who must depend on 
the labour of their hands for subsistence. 


To those who have followed maritime 
occupations, the prolific fisheries in the 
Gulph of St. Lawrence and the Bay of 
Canso hold out a fine harvest, as the re- 
ward of industry, while to the officers of 
the army, whose sole dependence is on their 
half-pay, and particularly to those in the 
militia regiments who have not even this 
scanty subsistence, a freehold property in 
the fertile lands in Upper Canada, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the West Indies 
would not only afford ample ewployinent, 
but that species of ultimate ease and com- 
fort which is not accessible in the parent 
state... 


To the officers and seamen of the navy, 
whose habits enable them to prosecute the 
fisheries, a two-fold advantage attaches, 
While they are enabled to cultivate their 
freeholds for the benefit of themselves and 
their posterity, they havea double resource 
in the fisheries. They would have the 
monopoly of the British West India Islands 
to the extent of nearly a million sterling, 
heretofore procured in the British Ameri- 
can Seas by the inhabitants of the United 


States, in consequence of the thinness of 
the population in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward's Island, 
rendering it impossible to furnish the ne- 
cessary supplies. They would also have 
an equal chance in the markets of Europe. 


To the captains, subalterns, and pri- 
vates of ile army, an option may be given 
as to the country to which they would wish 
to remove. Upper Canada, Nova Scotia, 
aud New Brunswick, may possibly be the 
choice of some, while others. who have 
been accustomed to tropical climates, may 
prefer lands in the West Indies, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, or the Mauritius, in 
all which labour and population are much 
wanted, and where the produce of the soil, 
particularly in the West Indies and the 
Cape, admits of the cultivation of a great 
variety of valuable minor staples in addi- 
tion to grain and provisions. 

Our author seems to favour the plan 
of settling in the Northern Provinces of 
America: His estimate of the value of 
the British Colonies in those parts de- 
serves insertion, 


AGGREGATE VALUE OF EACH COLONY. 
£ 


Canada, Upper and Lower ...... 23,413,360 
New 4,720,000 
Nova Scotia 9,803,000 


Cape Breton 493,500 
Saint John’s, or Prince Edward's 

Newfoundland ......... 6.973,000 


Hudson’s Bay 150,000 


£46,575,360 


Population.—486,14@ Souls. 


Lands. 5,490,000 Acres cultivated. 
135,200,000 Idem uncultivated. 
Shipping. 1,936 Vessels. 


342,753 Tons. 
19,360 Men, 
Estimated Value of Productions raised an- 
nually, including the Fisheries £13,215,474 
Estimated Value of Exports (1812) £3,495,474 
Idem....Idem Imports (1812) £2,965,339 
But, if any partienlar branch of 
Colonial production obtains a preference 
in Dr. C’s good will, the Frsuertres 
may be thought to be that branch: we 
shall therefore do him the justice to set 
his sentiments on this matter fully be- 
fore the reader. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
Fisheries.—The fishery of Nova Scotia 
has risen considerably in value within the 
last 20 years. In 1764, the fish taken 
amounted to 47,610. In 1810, it gave em- 
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ployment to 328 vessels, admeasuring 
42,222 tons, navigated by $,280 men, ex- 
clusive of small craft. 20,000 quintals of 
fish were imported into Jamaica alone, in 
the latter year, the greatest part of which 
was ascertained to be the produce of this 
fishery. 


There are about 30 registered ves- 
sels belonging to Lialifax, aver- 
aging, perhaps, 50 tons each,— 
1,500 tons at 10/, perton . . 15,000 

Estimating 500 smail vessels in the 
different bays, harbours, rivers, 
and creeks, at 100/. each, the 
amount of which willbe. 


£ 


50,000 


Total shipping . . £65,000 


$T. JOHN'S, OR PRINCE EDWARD'S ISLAND. 


Fisheries.—This Isiand is of the highest 
importance to the United Kingdom.— 
Whether the possession of it be considered 
with relation to the Americans, or as au 
acquisition of a great maritime power, it is 
worthy of the most particular attention of 
Government. Mr. Stewart has justly re- 
marked, in his account of that istand, (page 
296,) that “the fishery carried on, from 
the American States, in the Gulph of St. 
Lawrence, for some years past, is very ex- 
tensive, and is known to be one of the 

reatest resources of the wealth of the 

astern States, from which about 2000 
schooners, of from 70 to 100 tons, are an- 
nually sent into the Gulph; of these, about. 
1400 make their fish in the Straits of Bel- 
leisie, and on the Labrador shore, from 
whence what is intended for the European 
merket is shipped off, without being sent 
to their own ports: about 600 American 
schooners make their fares on the north 
side of the island, and often make two trips 
in a season, returning with full cargoes to 
their own ports, where the fish are dried ; 
the number of men employed in this fishery 
is estimated at between fjleen and twenty 
thousand, and the profits on it are known 
to be very great. To see such a source of 
wealth and naval power ou our own 
coasts, and in our very harbours, aban- 
doved to the Americans, is much to be re- 
gretted, and would be distressing were it 
not that the means of re-occupying the 
whole, with such advantages as must soon 
preclude all competition, is afforded in the 
cultivation and settlement of Prince Ed 
ward's Island,” 

Since the trade with the United States 
has been so greatly obstructed, the produce 
of the Fisheries in the British Colonies, 


thus encouraged by the removal of all com- 


petition, has heen greatly angmented ; and 
nothing but a more extended population is 
required to carry this valuable branch of 
trade almost to any given extent. 

It will be seen by a reference to the 
Notes in the Table annexed to this Chap- 
ter, that the inhabitants of the United 
States derive incalculable advantages, aud 
employ a vast number of men and vessels 
in the fishery in the River St. Lawrence, 
and on the coast of Nova Scotia, which 
exclusively belong to Great Britain. ‘The 
devse population of the Northern States, 
and their local situation in the vicinity of 
the most prolific fishing stations, have ena- 
bled them to acquire vast wealth by the 
indulgence of this country. This wealth 
is more accessible to His Majesty's subjects 
from the circumstance of their inhabiting 
territories bordering on the waters where 
the fish are most abundant. . 

The Island of Cape Breton wes consi- 
dered of some consequence while in the 
possession of the French, particularly on 
account of its Coal Mines; but it has lost 
its importance since it became a British 
Colony. The Bay of Canso however, 
which separates it from Nova Scotia, ren- 
ders it an excellent fishing station ; but 
others are preferred ia the neighbouring 
seas. 

St. John's, now Prince Edward's Island 
in the Gulph of St, Lawrence, when in 
possession of the French was cultivated to 
a cousiderable extent, and produced many 
cattle ; but beiag abandoned by its indus- 
trious inhabiteuts that were slowly re- 
placed by British Settlers, those advan- 
tages which it possessed, particularly from 
the greatest abundance of fish which sur- 
round its coasts, have not been rendered 
beueficial from the very limited number of 
seitlers, now estimated at about 5000, cul- 
tivating 50,000 acres of Jand out of more 
than 1,200,000, that might produce food for 
more then half a million; as the lands are 
generally fertile, but still more the seas 
which surround it. The Colony however 
is in a progressive, though a s!ow state of 
improvement, and would afford an advan- 
tageous asylum for the superabundant ma- 
ritime labourers in the parent state. 

Newfoundland has long been known as 
a most valuable fishing station. Its pro- 
ductions and fisheries may amount at pre- 
sent to about one willion sterling a year. 

The expence of protecting these colonies 
entitles the crown to a tonnage duty on all 
ships licensed to carry on such fisheries ; 
and perhaps until the British population is 
sufficient to compass the object of supply- 
ing all countries, this may be the proper 
course to pursue. If not, the national 
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rights will be invaded to a great extent, and 
the general competition will retard the 
advance of the British Colonists to that 
degree of opulence and prosperity, to 
which the resources they possess so justly 
entitle them, while the state derives no 
benefii, but on the contrary sustains a great 
loss. 

Private fisheries are a source of great 
profit to the individuals, in this and other 
countries, who have acquired a right to 
such fisheries. Why therefore should not 
the United Kingdom derive a similar 
advantage from the fisheries it possesses 
within the range of its extensive territories 
in North America (perhaps the richest and 
most prolific in the world), by declaring 
every ship and vessel liable to confiscation 
which should presume to fish in those seas 

without previously paying a tonnage duty, 
and seceiving a licence limited to a certain 
period when fish may be caught, with the 
privilege of curing such fish in the British 
territories >—Al} nations to have an equal 
claim to such licences limited to certain 
stations, but to permit none to supply the 
British West Indies except His Majesty's 
subjects, whether resident in the colonies 
or iu the parent state. 

Unquestionably a large revenue might 
be derived from this source ; since nothing 
could exceed the advantages, which would 
result to the adventurers in the pursuit of 
an object, where the profit would be so 
certain in seas producing an abundance of 
fish of all kinds saleable in foreign markets. 
While such a system increased the revenue 
of the crowu, to which it would be so justly 
entitled, it would also improve the condi- 
tion of the British Colonies from the resort 
of vast tleets from Europe and the United 
States. 

The population of all, or most of the 
Nations of Europe with some few excep- 
tions is in the progress of augmentation : 
hence an additional quantity of food will 
be necessary. This food can be procured 
in the British Seas in America to any given 
extent. In fact, no limit can be fixed to 
the extent of the food, which can be ob- 
tained in these waters. 


These remarks are certainly founded 
on fact, and, when those parts become 
the seat of Empire, they will be more 
than justified by the then inhabitants 
of those countries; but, at present, 
Britain is the seat of empire, and we 
should hear with still greater pleasure, 
proposals for augmenting the fisheries 
of Yarmouth, or Berwick, or the Ork- 
neys, &c. In short, the land of Britain 


is our true source of enjoyment, the 
seas of Britain are our national domain, 
which it behoves us to make the most 
of, with all our power. This is our 
opiniou. 

We close by adding Dr. C.’s judg- 
ment of the different characters of the 
natives of the three kingdoms, in a 
moral point of view. It forms a part 
of his estimate, which we earnestly 
recommend to the consideration of all 
well-wishers to their country, and to the 
human race at large. 


Looking generally at the state of morals 
in the three kingdoms, it is no less curious 
than interesting to mark the distinction in 
vulgar life, Which prevails in each. 

In England much ignorance prevails, 
which tends greatly to the corruption of 
morals; while at the same time the mass 
of the people are tractable, aud possess a 
great share of good nature. 

In Scotland, a character totally different 
isexhibited. Strongly «ttached to the du- 
ties of religion, and almost universally 
taught to read by meais of the national pa- 
rochial schools, the mass of the iabouring 
people are-mora! and parsimonious, and 
generally industrious, although at the same 
time not exempted from blemishes. The 
duties imperative on the established clergy 
to attend minutely (at least in the rural 
parishes) to the progress of the children in 
a knowledge of religious and moral duties 
have tended much to elevate the vulgar in 
Scotland above those in almost every coun- 
try in Europe. The effect of the system 
pursued, at least, proves the practicability 
of results equally favourable by the same 
means in the Sister Kingdoms. 

Ireland unhappily, although blessed with 
a land producing plenty, exhibits a state 
of morals in vulgar life which is truly ia- 
mentable. In spite of a numerous clergy 
of the church, to which a vast proportion 
of the peoplé are ottached, and from whom 
they are supposed to receive religious in- 
struction, it appears to produce little or no 
moral effect. (Constitutionally good tem- 
pered, although subjeet to paroxisms of 
rage and fury, which are often productive 
of great excesses, they are nevertheless sus- 
ceptible of good impressions, and under 
more favourable circumsiances might be 
rescued from the deplorable ignorance, aud 
the influence of those ill regulated passions 
which reuder these valuable and iiterest- 
ing peopre less useful, less comfortable, and 
less happy than under a better system 
might be attainable. ‘The country is fruit- 
ful beyoud any other proportion of the 
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British Islands; and yet the majority of the 
people are miserable. 

Certain it is, that much remains still to 
be done to produce those improvements in 
the state of civil society in the United 
Kingdom of which it is susceptible. ‘The 
value of such improvements, as they relate 
to the power and resources of the country, 
and the elevation of the national character, 
are beyond all calculation. 


Travels in various Countries of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, by E. D. Clarke, 
LL.D. 

[Continued from p, 53.) 


Dr. Clarke is not one of those vir- 
tuosi who travel for the sake of inspect- 
ing antiquities only ; though it appears 
that objects of that nature, oceupied a 
full proportion of his time and atten- 
tion, We have seen him wrest from 
the French general those most valuable 
remains of past ages, which now rank 
among the proudest of our national tro- 
phies:—tohis zeal, his activity, and his 
perseverance his country is become a 
debtor ; what additional eulogium can 
be desired by any man? Nevertheless, 
the modern state of the countries be 
visited, their preseut population, with 
its dispositions and talents, obtained a 
due share of his regard; and furnish 
him with occasion for interesting and 
entertaining remarks, 

Egypt, especially, has been brought 
forward to public notice since the formi- 
dable, and for awhile, successful at- 
tempt of the French to fix there a power, 
by which it should become a part of the 
territory oi the Great Nation / it were 
a cuilous speculation to enquire, whot 
the result of that enterprize might have 
been, bad not Britain possessed streagth 
sufficient to expell these intruders. — 
What other nation would have thought 
jtseli sufficiently interested in the con- 
sequences, to have incurred the ex- 
pense, and hazarded the adventure ? 
Certainly, the expedition was intended 
to ruin tie British interests in the east; 
and therefore Britain was primarily cen- 
cerne:l,—not to conquer the country for 
herself ; but to deprive her enemy of 

sessions and establishments, which 
might eventually be turned to her pre- 
judice. 


To encourage their army the French 
generals promised to every soldier en~ 
gaged in the conquest of this country 
six acres of land in Egypt. That this 
promise was intended to have been kept 
truly, none supposes who recollects the 
character of the Commander in Chief, 
and his Subalterns: but supposing the 
attempt made,—what might have been 
the value of the land? Trne it is, that 
along the sides of the Nile, human in- 
dustry derives great products in return 
for its labour; but at the same time the 
river gives occasion to Inconvenient in- 
mates, by which the most patient en- 
durance is discomfited, and reduced to 
a condition of most deplorable abasey 
ment, Dr. Clarke thinks an ay 
necessary for using plain languagég 
plain statement; we believe that WY 
ever has travelled in Egypt at a certain 
time of the year, will not think his lan- 
guage too strong, nor be of opinion 
that it describes a greater proportion 
than one part in twenty of the sufferings 
to which a cleanly European is a prey, 
The writer shail narrate his feelings in 
his own words; he speaks first of the 
Nile itself, and then of those inhabitants 
which swarm on iis banks. 

The Reader may perhaps be curious to 
know what the symptoms are in the Nile 
when at the lowest ebb) denoting the in- 
cypient flood. We were in Rosetta at the 
precise period for making the observation. 
This happened upon the sixteenth of May. 


or several days before, the water in the — 


river was very shallow, and seemed to 
stagnete. ‘The sme!] of it was jike that of 
an unwholesome pool, and its surface be- 
came partiv covered with a green slime. 
By attentively observing it about this time, 
a number of little whirlpools, not more 
than 24 meh in diameter, might be occa- 
sionally noticed, suddenly becoming visible, 
and as suddenly disappearing. The Arabs 
pointed to these as the earliest indications 
of the coming flood. 

The Nile is here very broad, and the 
current was at this time prodigiously ra- 
pid; yet the force of the Etesian wind en- 
abled us to stem it, and to proceed with 
very great velocity. Villages, in an al- 
niost uninterrupted succession, denoted a 
much greater population than we had ima- 
gined the country contained. Upon each 
side of the river, as far as the eye could 
survey, were rich fields of corn and rice, 
with such beautiful groves, seeming to rise 
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out of the watery plain, and to shade in 
numerable settiements in the Deita, amidst 
never-ending piantations of melous and ail 
kivds.of garden vegetables, that, from the 
abundance of its produce, Egypt may be 


deewed the richest couutry in the world. 


Such is the picture ex|ubited to the Lotive 
inhabitants, who are seasoned to withstand 
the disorders of the country, and can bear 
with indiference the attacks of myriads of 
all sorts of noxious auitnals ; to whom mud 
and mosquitoes, or dust aud vermin, are 
alike indificrent; who, having sever ex- 
perienced one comfortable feeling in the 
midst of their highest enjovmrents, uor a 
single antidote to sorrow in the depths of 
wretchedness, vegetete, like ihe bananas 
and sycameres around them. But to siraa- 

s aud porticulariy to inhabitants of 
eS countries, where wholesome air 
aid are wwoug the necessaries 
of fife, Egypt is the most detestable region 
upoa eaith. Upon the retiring of the Nile, 
the country is one vestswamp. An at- 
mosphere, impregnated with every putrid 
and offensive exhalation, stagnates, like 
the filthy pools over which it broods. 
Then the plague regularly begins, nor 
ceases until tie waters return again’, 
Throughout the spring, intermitting fevers 
universally prevail. About the beginning 
of May certain winds cover even the sands 
of the desert with the most disgusting ver- 
yin t. The latest descendants of Pharoah 
are not yet delivered irom the evils which 
fell upon the land, when it was smittea by 
the hands of Moses and Aaron: the 
“plague of frogs,” the “plague of lice,” 
“the plegue of flies,” the “ murrain, boils, 
and blains,” prevail, so that the whole 
country is“ corrupted,” and “THe Dust 
OF THE EARTH BECOMES LICE, UPON MAN 
AND UPON BEAST, THROUGHOUT THE 
Eeyrr. This application of 
the words of Scripture afiords a literal ex- 
position of existing facts; such an oue as 
the statistics of the country do now war- 


* General Le Grange assured us, when 
on board the Braakel, that the ravages in 
the French army, caused by the plague 
during the mouth of April, at one time 
amounted to an hundred men in a single 
day. 

+ Sir Sidney Smith informed the Au- 
thor, that one night preferring a bed upon 
the sand of the desert to a night's lodging 
in the village of Etkoo, as thinking to be 
secure from vermin, he found hinself, 1m the 
morning, entirely covered by them. Lice 
and scorpions abound in all the sandy de- 
pert near Alexandria 


| rant. In justification of this statement, it 
| is only necessary to appeal to the testimony 
| of all those who have resided in the coun- 
| try during the very opposite seasons of its 
| prosperity and privation, during the in- 
undation, and when the flood has retired; 
or before it takes place, in the beginning 
of the year. At the period of the overflow, 
persons who drink the water become sub- 
ject to the disorder called “ prickly heat: * 
this often terminates in those dreadful 
wounds ajluded to ia Seripture, by the 
words “ boils and blains.” During the 
months of June, July, and August, many 
individuals are deprived of sight, by a dis- 
ease of the eyes pecwiar to this country, 
and which, having no other name for, Eu- 
ropeaus have called Opthalmia, from the 
organs it ofilicts. ‘There was hardly an ia- 
dividual who did not suffer, more or less, 
the consequences of this painful malady. 
It commences with a sensation as if grains 
of sand had been blown into the eyes, 
which no care can remove. At this sea- 
son, also, the dysentery begins to number 
its victims; and although some are fortu- 
nate enough to escape the worst effects of 
this disorder, it proves fatal im many in- 
stances. 


The buffaloes swimming about in the 
Nile, afford a singular sight, with their 
black muzzles sticking out of the water, 
and snorting as they cross from side to side ; 
all the rest of their bodies being concealed, 
But the most remarkable animal appear- 
ance may be noticed by merely dippiwg 2 
ladle or bucket into the midst of the tor- 
rent, which is everywhere dark with mud, 
and observing the swarms of animalcula it 
contains. Among these, tadpoles and 
young frogs are so numerous, that, rapid 
asthe current flows, there is no part of 
the Nile where the water does not contain 
them. 


A charming country, this! where 
the plague of lice, fairly occupies the 
land, not confined to one district, but 
transported by the wind to all quarters; 
while the plague of frogs broods through- 
out the water, and wants but the au- 
thoritative commission under which 
the ancestors of these tadpoles anciently 
**came into the house of Pharoah, and 
into the houses of his servants, into the 
bedchamber, and upon the bed, into the 
ovens, and into the kneading troughs” 
—what pestilent vermin! In short, 
Dr. C. seems to think that the rudi- 
ments of most of the ten plagues still 
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exist in Egypt:—but we are rather 
eurious—being at a safe distance from 
imfection, to know the species of these 
ereatures. Lice in a d2sert—if from 
man or animals, how could they exist 
amidst the sand ?—if from plants,— 
what plants could yield them, and yield 
them in such abundance as to cover the 
wide spread expanse of land ?—but if 
bred in the sand, more wonderful still; 
—on what did they feed ? how support 
themselves, and by what means perpetu- 
ate their noisome generations? We do 
not mean to say that our curiosity is 
equal to that of Linnzeus, who receiving 
from America a plant with a new spe- 
cies of louse on it, contrived to breed 
it, that he might become acquainted 
with its manners ;—and soon it became 
the plague of all Upsala, where it still 
maintains itself, and annually gives oc- 
easion to well pronounced curses on the 
Naturalist’s memory. 


Dr. Clarke with his friends proceeded 
up the Nile to Grand Cairo, the metro- 
polis of Beypt, at that time scarcely 
delivered from the French, who, under 
General Beliard, had recently capitu- 
fated. In his voyage, says our observant 
traveller, 


Parties of young Arabs continually ac- 
companied our djerm this day, running 
along the banks of the river, and tumbling, 
to obtain a few paras, as we see children 
im many parts of England ; sometimes 
walking upon their hands, with their hee's 
in the air ; at others, whirling upon their 
hands and feet, to imitate the motion of a 
wheel. Judging from the appearauce 
these presented, the Arab complexion, at 
2 very early age, is tawny, and almost 
black. They swim and dive remarkably 
well; but these are arts in which all 
Orienta) netions excel those of the West- 
ers world. About three leagues before 
our arrival at Kafrakadia, there was such 
2b amazing quantity of corn formed into 
heaps near the river, that it extended nearly 
tothe length of a mile. At this last-men- 
tioned place there was a manufactory for 
extracting a dark blue dye from the indigo 
plaut. Here girls of fourteen or fifteen 
years of Age walked the streets, with jars 
of water upon their heads, perfectly naked. 


Such are the manners of the present 
inhabitants: those of their predecessors 
were little different, if at all, if we 
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may judge from what descriptions and 
representations of them are come down 
to us. 


lt might be supposed, that the me- 
tropolis of Egypt, to which we accom- 
pany our author, the Daughter of Vie- 
tory, the seat of government, a city 
described by the Orientals in hyperbe- 
lical terms, would, at leost be free from 
those vexatious niortifieations, with 
which he found the desert so thoroughly 
infested, On the contrary, the Dr. 
feems to imagine, that here most, if not 
all, of the diseases threatened in the Old 
Testament, by way of punishment, have 
taken up their residence, and fear no 
expulsion ; while all his former plagwe 
kept him company with the most he ad 
ible assiduity. ‘* Many persoms,” he 
says, ** were afflicted with sores on the 
skin, called Boils of the Nile, and dy- 
senterical complaints, were universal,”’ 
Aguin he reverts also to his old compa- 
nions. 


A singular species of lizard made its ap- 
pearance in every chaiwwber, having cir- 
cular membranes at the extremity of its 
feet, which gave it such tenacity that it 
crawled upon panes of glass, or upon the 
surface of pendant mirrors. This revolt- 
ing sight was common to every apartment, 
whether in the houses of the rich or of the 
poor. At the same time, such a plague of 
flies covered all things with their swarnis, 
that it was impossible to eat without hiriug 
persons to stand by every table with fea- 
thers, or flappers, to drive them away. 
Liquor could not be poured into a glass; 
the mode of drinking was, by keeping the 
mouth of every bottle covered until the 
moment it was applied to the lips; and in- 
stantly. covering it with the palm of the 
hand, when removing it to offer to any one 
else. The utmost attention to cleanliness, 
by a frequent change of every article of 
wearing apparel, could not repel the at- 
tacks of the swarms of vermin which 
seemed to infest even the air of the place. 
A gentleman made his appearance, before 
a party he had invited to dinner, com- 
pletely covered with lice. The only ex- 
planation he could give as to the cause 
was, that he had sat for a short time in one 
of the boats upon the canal. Perhaps ob- 
jection may be made to a statement, even 
of facts, which refers to no pleasing theme ; 
but the author dees not conceive it possible 
to give Englishmen a correct notion of the 
trials te which they will be exposed in yi- 
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siting this country, without calling some 
thiugs by their names. 


This is strongly expressed; but not 
more strongly than the case requires, 
Had England retained Egypt, as a co- 
lony, it might well enough have an- 
swered the purpose attached to more 
distant settlements on the shores of New 
Holland, 


Very strongly contrasted with the peo- 
ple, natives of Egypt, and in faet, with 
each other, were the two British ar- 
mies from the north-west and south- 
east, which met on the Egyptian ter- 
ritory. The pomp of Indian luxury was 
displayed without reserve in the In- 
dia army, under General Baird, while 
the simplicity and strictness of the Eng- 
charaeter were maintained 
with the greatest constancy, by the army 
under command of Lord Hutchinson. 


The Arabic, as a language, did not 
please our author; but the dialect of 
Egypt he thought particularly harsh. 
ft is always spoken with a vehemence of 
gesticulation and loudness of tone, which 
impressed him constantly with the no- 
tion that the Arabs in conversation were 
quarrelling : and more than once he or- 
dered the interpreter to interfere, and to 
pacify them, when nothing was farther 
from their feelings than anger. 


lt cannot be supposed that the feel- 
ings of the natives kept pace with those 
of our learned countryman, They bid 
defiance to the hosts of enemies, by 
which the Doctor's peace was disturbed; 
they could better bear the sultry heat of 
the day, if necessity urged them—for 
without necessity they too decline to 
expose themselves to the danger, as well 
as inconvenience ; but the cool evening, 
or the cooler night, was their season for 

time; of which our traveller gives an 
amusing account, It occurred when he 
was on his voyage up the river to visit 
the Pyramids of Saccura, accompanied 
by Mr. Hammer and Dr. Witman. He 
says, 

We arrived, about ten o'clock, in the 
village of Shesk Atman; and were much 
gratified upon our landing by a fine moon- 
light scene, in which two beautiful Arab 
nerf performing a dance called Ruck, 

ath a grove of palm-trees, to the mu- 
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sic of a tambour and a pipe made of two 
reeds which the Arabs call Zumana. 
A party of Arabs was seated in a circle 
round them, as spectators. The rest of the 
inhabitants were sleeping, either in the 
open air beneath the trees, or collected ia 
tents, ~pell-mell, among asses, mules and 
dogs. Some of their children were run- 
ning up and down the palm-trees, as if 
these had been so many ladders, to gather 
bunches of ripe dates for the circle round 
the dancers. The broad surface of the 
Nile reflected the moon's image, and con- 
duced to the perfection of this most beau- 
tiful spectacle. The Arabs suffered us to 
walk among them, without being inter- 
rupted in their amusement or their repose. 
Some of them brought us fruit, and offered 
other refreshments. The women were all 
prostitutes and almost naked: they wore 
coral necklaces, and large ivory bracelets. 
An Arab joined the dance, which we had 
never seen any of the men do before: he 
began by exhibiting a variety of attitudes 
with his drawn sabre ; and then proceeded 
to express the tenderness of his passion for 
the female dancer in a very 4udicrous man- 
ner, squeaking and howling liké some wild 
animal. Que of the Sheiks who had re- 
ceived us upon our arrival went to a neigh- 
bouring village, to procure some additional 
horses for the next morning. The music 
and the dancing continued during the 
whole of the night. Our boat was an- 
chored opposite to the farthest pyramid, 
towards the south; Cairo being still in 
sight. 

A female of uncommon beauty made her 
appearance out of one of the huts, without 
any veil; and, to add to the rarity of such 
a sight, her complexion was fair; much 
more resembling that of a Circassian than 
of an Egyptian woman. 


From this instance it appears, that 
the scenes described in the stories of 
the Arabian Nights, and other oriental 
tales, are not entirely fables: they par- 
take of the nature of the country; but 
are chosen at points of time and oppor- 
tunity, best calculated to answer the 
purpose of the narrator. The circum- 
stance of “ a female of uncommon 
beauty, and fairness,—unveiled also,” 
must not be overlooked. If such things 
are, now, they might exist under the 
Caliphs ; and it is very supposable that 
had some of the heroes of romance been 
in company, this fair lady had not long 
continued to “‘ blush unseen, and waste 
her sweetness on the desart air.” 
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We turn from the Pyramids and 
Hieroglyphics, at present, to accom- 
pavy our author in his departure from 
this land of gnats, flies, lice, and dar- 
barians ;—in a Turkish frigate, manned 
with sleeping sailors, terrified at the 
discharge of a gun, and commanded by 
a Captain seventy years of age, now 
out on his first voyage! Happily a 
storm did not prove fatal; and our 
author reached the Greek islands in 
safety, Here we could accompany him, 
step, by step; especially in Athens ; 
but having lately attended Mr. Hob- 
house in his tour to that city, we forbear, 
though with reluctanee. 

As the main object of this part of the 
present report, however, is to trace the 

nt manners ef the countries visited 

Dr. C. we select as an instance of 
ancient hospitality continued in modern 
‘days, our author's account of a pleasing 
aceident, that befel him in the Island of 
Zia; from which we leara that Greece 
may still boast of her mirth and her 
dances. 


An amusing adventure befel us the next 
day, in our seerch for medals. We have 
before had occasion to allude to the hos- 
pitality of the Greeks, to their love of fes- 
tivity, and to the sort of sensation excited 
by the arrival of strangers among them : 
but perhaps the following anecdote may 
exhibit these their national characteristics 
mm a more striking manner than has beeu 
hitherto done. The Consul having sent 
his mules to the harbour, we went to visit 
him, as we had promised to do, and dis- 
patched messengers about the town im 
search of medals and gems. ‘Towards the 
evening, as we were preparing to take 
leave of our host, a little girl arrived ; who 
said, if we would follow her, she would 
conduct us to a house where several anti- 
ae woud be offered to us for sale. 
When we got into the street, we were sw- 
prised to mect a youug lady very splen- 
didly dressed, who offered to us some 
medals, and said, if we would accompany 
her, she would take us to a house where 
the owner kept a collection of such rarities, 
Presentiy we met a second female, nearly 
of the same age, and similarly habited ; 
who addressed the first, laughing, and 
then literally seized one of us by the arm, 
bidding her companion secure the other : 
and in this manner we were hurried into 
a crowded assembly, where many of the 


inhabitants had been collected for a regu- 
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lar ball. The dancing instantly began; 
and being welcomed with loud a Ron. into 
the midst of the party, there was no alter- 
native but to give up all thoughts, for the 
rest of the evening, of returning to our 
caique, and contribute to the hilarity of - 
those by whom we had been thus hospita- - 
bly inveigled. Our conductors proved to 
be the two daughters of the [d:ompegebos, * 
who thus honourably entertained, after the 
manner of his forefathers, two private 
strangers whom he was never likely to 
see agaiu, and from whom he could reap 
no possible advantage. Every species of 
Greek dance was exhibited for the amuse- 
ment of his guests; from the bounding 
Movoyopos or hurnpipe, and the or 
rigadvon, to the more stately measures of 
the orbicular brawl, and the “ threadle-my- 
needle” of the modern Roméka. 

whole night passed in one uit 
scene of the most joyous vivacity. To us 
it seemed to exhibit a moving picture of 
other times ; for in the dances we actually 
beheld the choirs of the ancient Greeks, as 
originally they were led around the altars 
of Delos, or amidst the rocks of Delphi, or 
by the waters of Helicov, or along the 
banks of the Eurotas. When morning 
dawned, we retired: but we left them still 
dancing ; and we heard their reiterated 
songs as we descended through the valley 
towards the shore. 


As merry as Greeks !”’—and this, 
notwithstanding the fanatic Mussulman 
thinks he does such Jjawrs too much 
honour by letting them live. 


Among the episodes presented by our 
traveller are remarks on the construction 
of the ancient Theatres, as deduced 
from their ruins : little has hitherto been 
known on that subject; and not much 
is added, by Dr. C. He succeeds bet- 
ter when treating of tombs, and temples : 
on the first his ideas are original and 
striking; on che latter his diligent ex- 
amination enables him to speak decid- 
edly. But, in travelling over countries 
where Christianity was first spread, and, 
at length, widely spread, notwithstand- 
ing opposition from the then existing 
religion, it was natural that some places 
should meet with his distinguished 
notice. The Dr. indulges his feelings 
in describing the remains of the Areopa- 
gus, and the scene which at that ancient 
period must have presented itself. The 
passage is worthy of notice. 
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From the Odeum of Regilla we went to 
the Areopagus; wishing to place our feet 
upon a spot where it is so decidedly known 
that St. Paul himself stood; and to view 
with our eyes the same scene which he 
beheld, when he declared unto the Athe- 
flians the nature of THE UNKNOWN Gop, 
whour they so ignorantly worshipped. . . 


Tt does not seem possible for the mind to 
conceive a situation of greater peril, or one 
of severer trial to the simcerity of a preacher, 
than that in which he wasthen placed: and 
the truth of this, perhaps, will be never bet- 
ter felt, than by a spectator who, from this 
eminence, actually beholds the stately 
monuments of Pagan pomp and supersti- 
tion, by which he, whom the Athenians 
cousidered as “ the setter forth of strange 
Gods,” was at that time surrounded; re- 
presenting to the imagination, atthe same 
time, the disciples of Socrates and Plato, 
the Dogmatist of the Porch, and the 
Sceptic of the Academy, addressed by a 
poor and lowly man, whole plain unvar- 
nished precepts contained nothing but 
what was contrary to their taste, and very 
hostile to their prejudices. ..... 


We ascended to the top, by means of 
steps within the natural stone, which is of 
breccia, The sublime scene here exhibited 
is so striking, that a brief description of it 
may prove how truly it offers to us a com- 
mentary on St. Paal’s words as they were 
delivered on the spot. 


He stood upon the open summit of the 
rock, beneath the canopy of heaven. Be- 
fore him there was spread a glorious pros- 
pect of mountains, islands, seas, and skies : 
behind him towered the lofty Acropolis, 
crowned with all its marble temples. ‘Thus 
every object, whether in the face of na- 
ture, or among tho works of art, couspired 
to elevate the mind, and to fill it with re- 
verence towards that preine, “ who made 
and governs the world:” who sitteth in 
that light which no mortal eye can ap- 
proach, and yet is nigh unto the meanest 
of his creatures; in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being.” 


Dr. C.’s history of his transactions at 
Patmos, the manner in which he obtain- 
ed possession of sundry valuable MSS, 
and among them a distinguished copy of 
Plato : his discovery of certain instances 
of Cyclopian masonry, as ancient, possi- 
bly, as the siege of Troy; with many 
other particulars equally interesting, 
must be read in the work itself. His 
access to the once forbidden secrecies of 
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Heathenism, by which he has settled 
the question, formerly strongly contested 
among the learned, of the nature of the 
Heathen Oracles: his discovery of the 
scene of the Isthmian Games, near 
Corinth ; with bis manceuvres at Eleusis, 
already known to our readers, will place 
his name and his diligence, among the 
most meritorious of modern travellers. 


in Holland. 


This volume does not conclude the 
history of Dr. C,’s excursions ; it leaves 
him at Athens; there remains to com- 
plete the eventful narrative, an account 
of what he observed in Bocotia, Phocis, 
Thessaly, Pieria, Macedonia, and 
Thrace. Hence he reached Constanti- 
nople, again; and thought seriously of 
home ;—for this is the result of all; 
that, however, a British traveller may 
be amused, or interested, while on a 
journey, whether by antiquities or by 
novelties: the ‘* Sacred Isles in the 
West,” are still uppermost on his 
thoughts, and there he wishes to settle, 
and take up his abode. Egypt, with 
all its plagues, may be end@@ired for a 
day, Greece for a month, Haly for a 
year, but Britain is the Island in which 
to spend a life. 


A Narrative of the late Revolution in 
Holland, By G. W. Chad. 8vo. pp. 
255. Murray, London, 1814. 


The ancients who figured their deity, 
Fortune, with a wheel, had, certainly, 
observed the nature of revolutions suf- 
ficiently to justify their choice of the 
emblem; but nothing that could possi- 
bly happen in former ages could more 
aptly justify this accompaniment, than 
those wonderful changes of which the 
present times have been the suffering 
witnesses. Rapid, indeed, were the 
first turns of the wheel of Fortune, when 
party after party perished by the Guil- 
lotine. If it was not equally rapid in 
Holland, it was not for want of good. 
will in some; but because every party 
had been aceustomed to feel a check 
from its opponents, and the balance of 
power was too equally poized to allow 
the full impulse of success and triamph. 
It was foreseen that the French party in 


Holland, after a while of enjoyment, 
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would find the bitterness of the choice | when the people refused him marks of re- 


it had made: that after a few years the 
experience would work that conversion 
which otherwise might be wished, but 
could net be hoped for. We believe, 
that could their desires have prevailed, 
the change they now experience would 
have been hailed by this party years 
before with unequivocal joy; yet, on 
the whole, it may be better in the issue 
that the very latest acts of despotism to 
which that unhappy country was forced 
to submit, did really take place, because 
they have left smarting testimony be- 
hind them, of the indignities and dis- 
graces suffered by the nation, of the 
privations and miseries endured by in- 
dividuals. 


What a scene of delusion bas been 
played off on the wretched inhabitants 
of Holland! At first a republic, then a 
kingdom ; now nominally independant, 
afterwards really absorbed into the least 
regarded province of a hated sovereigu- 
ty. Sunk and degraded as their coun- 
try was, by their instrumentality, the 
Dutch sympathized with its 
calamities: they had not wished to de- 
stroy their country, though they had 
plotted to expel the Stadtholder, A 
worse, however, than their Stadtholder 
was foisted on them; and they were 
moved as puppets, to go through the 
farce of soliciting from Napoleon, a 
Prince of his Blood Royal! to be 
their King! They might have fallen in- 
to more desperate hands, for Louis was, 
to a certain degree, a man of honour, 
and when he could no longer do some 
kind of justice to his subjects, he re- 
signed his unenyiable office. ‘Ihe pre- 
sent writer, who describes himself, we 
believe justly, as having had access to 
authentic sources for his information, 
treats the character of Louis with re- 
spect. 


He says that of eight hundred turf 
carriers, each of whom was offered four 
ducats, not one would hire himself to 
take the horses off the new King’s car- 
riage, and draw him into the Hague. 


Lewis, however, though coldly re- 
ceived, was, in many respects, a friend to 
Holland. He was of an easy and affable 
disposition; and although he felt acutely 


spect and applause, which was frequently 
the case, his temper was not soured, and 
he conceived no reseutment. He endea- 
voured to deserve popularity by serving 
the country; and though his power was 
scanty, his efforts were not always unsuc- 
cesgfal. He exerted himself to avert or 
soften the tyranny of his brother, and was 
ever desirous of supporting the honour, and 
contributing to the prosperity of the Dutch 
nation.—Friendly to commerce, and desir- 
ous to promote it to the utmost of his power, 
he was so averse to the contiuental system, 
that during his reign, every facility was 
given to his subjects to elude it; and, in 
one instance, when he was compelled by 
the French ambassador to order the sale 
of twenty vessels, which had infringed the 
Berlin and Milan decrees, Ae cuused the 
proceeds of the sule to be privately restored 
to the owners. He further attempted to 
conciliate the people, by making himself 
acquainted with their language, and desir- 
ing it to be spoken to him. fe imposed 
no restraint on public opimou, and would 
not conseut to introdme that despicable 
system of police, of which the object is to 
betray the thoughts and words of private 
individuals. There was, however, a de- 
gree of fickleness in his character, which 
prevented confideuce—and his private ex- 
penses were prodigal. 


After Louis had resigned, then came 
the thunder-stroke: the Conscription 
thinned the towns ; the continental sys- 
ten prohibited commerce; the abolition 
of two thirds of the national payments 
to the fundholders, reduced those who 
had served the State to poverty: the 
French manufactarer introduced his 
commodities without impost; and the 
Dutch manufacturer was undersold iu 
his own market. 


It is difficnit, if not impossible, to cay- 
culate the extent of the evils thus inflicted 
upon Holland; but the following circnm- 
stances may afford some idea of the sweep- 
ing calamity. The population of Amster- 
dam was reduced from 220,000 souls to 
190,000, of which a fourth part derived 
their whole subsistence from charitable in- 
stitutions, whilst another fourth part re- 
ceived partial succour from the same sources. 
At Haerlem, where the populstion had 
been chiefly employed in bleaching linen, 
made in Brabaut, and preparing it for sale, 
whole streets were levelled with the ground, 
and more than five hundred houses destroyed, 
At the Hague, at Delft, and in other 
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towns, many inhabitants had been induced 
to pull down their houses, by their inabi- 
lity to pay the taxes, or keep their habi- 
tations in repair. Ruin was every where 
imminent. The preservation of the dikes 
Tequiring annually an expense, now esti- 
mated at £600,000 sterling, was greatly 
neglected. ‘The sea inundated the Polders, 
and threatened to resume its antient domi- 
nion over a great part of the country. 
Meanwhile, all classes of the people were 
crushed under a load of suffering—a great 
part of the population was reduced to beg- 
gary, and all were suddenly deprived of 
those articles of colonial produce which 
had almost become necessaries. Even the 
most opulent families ouly escaped complete 
poverty, by diminishing their establish- 
ments, and adopting the most rigid eco- 
nomy: and there remained no source of 
wealth or distinction, no object of ambi- 
tion to which a Dutchman could aspire. 


Holland might still have groaned un- 
de: her miseries, had not the same act 
of Providence as reduced the arrogant 
army of Buowaparte to a shadow, from 
its excursion into Russia, been hailed 
as the dawn of a happier day. It was 
clear, that the tyrant’s arm was broken: 
he no lounger wielded the seeptre of Eu- 
rope: when the battle of Leipzig ar- 
rived, then the principals of the Orange 
party began to bestir themselves. The 
plan they adopted was secret and judi- 
cious, 


Each of the confederates selected from 
among his friends, four individuals, who, 
without any mutual concert or knowledge 
of each other, engaged to be ready when 
ever called upon by the selector, and im- 
plicitly to obey his commands: every oue 
of those, whose co-operation was thus se- 
cured, was then directed to make sure of 
four others—each of whom, in like manner 
was to engage to be ready, at a momeut's 
warning, with whatever arms he could 
procure; yet nove of these persons were 
made acquainted with the plot, except as 
to its final object; nor informed of any 
name, except that of his immediate se- 
lector. To avoid detection, nothing was 
committed to paper: no written eugage- 
ment was entered into;—but the indivi- 
duals thus chosen received verbal instruc- 
tions, in case of any tumult, to repair im- 
mediately to the spot, mingle with the 
crowd, and there await the orders of their 
chief. Thus the confederates formed a 
band of near 400 respectable adherents, 
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mostly sclected from among the burghers 


of the town. 


Affairs were inthis state; when, on the 
13th of November, towards the evening, 
the turf carriers, (who are, at the Hague, 
a formidable body) goverued by chiefs of 
their own election, assembled in consider- 
able numbers at the Town House,—and, 
together with others of the populace, de- 
mauded, in a very tumultuous manner, 
that Mr. Slicher, who had formerly beea 
burgomaster, should resume his functions : 
this gentleman deserved aud possessed the 
confidence of the people,—and, thou 
not one of the confederates, was a fai 
adherent of the Prince of Orange. 

Count Styrum aud M. Repelaer imme- 
diately repaired to the spot; and, as they 
thought that the favourable moment was 
not yet arrived, and that a premature ex- 
plosion would ruin the cause, they easily 
succeeded in dispersig the mob by means 
of their adherents, who, according to their 
general instructions, had mixed with the 
crowd upon the first appearance of a tu- 
mult: a few moments after this the Pre- 
fect etrived, accompanied by @ military 
force, and was surprised to fiud Mo vestige 
of a disturbance. 


The feeling of the people though sus- 
pended for a while, produced the effect 
of conviction that relief was approaching, 
and while the Confederates declined to 
strengthen the hands of the French au- 
thorities, the mass of the population 
became impatient of the yoke they en- 
dured. Two days after the explosion at 
the Hague, the populace at Amsterdam 
gave tokens of disquiet, —they burnt 
the hats of the douaniers ; aud vow the 
Orange cockade began to appear. The 
confederates gradually determined to act 
more openly : they expelled the French 
forces by pradence rather than by power, 
and dispatched messengers to the Prince 
of Orange inviting his return, The 
anxiety of the Leaders, as of the peo- 
ple, is painted in a lively manner by 
Chad. 

The anxiety of the public was now at 
the highest pitch. ‘The {rst inquiry in the 
morning was, as to the state of the wind, 
which still continued adverse: its slightest 
alterations were watched with the greatest 
interest; the road fromthe Hague to Sche- 
veningen was crowded with persous of all 
ages and sexes, who spent the day on the 
coast, watching every sail, and deluded 
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by false reports of the arrival of the Eng- 
lish. In the midst of this anxiety, (ou the 
26th), a boat was seen to approach the 
shore, and it was soon diseovered that it 
contained an Engtishman. He landed, 
amidst the loudest acclamations; and the 
populace without waiting for any explana- 
tion, and deaf to all remonstrances, con- 
ducted him in tnumph to the governor's, 
and thence to M. Van Hogendorp’s, amid 
the most enthusiastic demonstrations of 
joy. The person who had been thus mis- 
taken for a British officer, proved to be a 
gentleman named Grant, who had come 
over on a mercantile adventure, but who 
had brought with him newspapers, which 
contained accounts of the hasty prepara- 
tions that were making for the embarka- 
tion of troops for Holland. The effect ex- 
cited by his arrival, suggested the idea of 
keeping up the delusion ; and, consequently 
with the consent and approbation of M. 
Van Hogendorp, he dressed himself in an 
English volunteer uniform, and shewed 
himself in every part of the town. 


The weakness of the French hecame 
the strength of their adversaries, who 
gained ground slowly, and acquired 
partizans: they solicited assistance from 
the Allies on the continent, and from 
England, which was the first country 
to sendit. The first accession of forec 
was from British ships. 

On the following day (29th), 200 ma- 
rines were disembarked. The people 
were overjoyed at their arrival ; the women 
embraced them as their deliverers; the 
men welcomed them with eagerness and 
delight, and contended for the satisfaction 
of having an Englishman billeted at their 
houses—all thelr former terrors and anxi- 
eties were forgotten in the joy for their de- 
liverance; and, from the most excessive 
despondency, they passed to the opposite 
extreme: their confidence was at the same 
time increased by intelligence, that the 
enemy had retired upon Gorcum, after 
evacuating Woerden and Nieuwers!uys. 
The day was spent in rejoicings, and in 

parations for the arrival of the Prince 
of Orange, which seemed now the only 
event wanting to complete their happiness. 


This was not long wanting: his Se- 
rene Highness was soon on his way, 
and his impatience to revisit his native 
country, bad almost been followed by 
disastrous consequences, His conduc- 
tors M. M. Perponcher and i 
did precede him to the Hague, from 
whence they promised to communicate 
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by signal, whether it were safe for him 
to land : 


His impatience was, however, so great, 
that, without waiting for this siznal, a few 
minutes afier these cenflemen had left the 
ship, he got into a boat, from which he 
was conveyed in a cart to the shore, under 
a royal salute from the English ships. Au 
Iminense concourse of people had rushed 
into the water to receive him; and it was 
with difficulty that he could disengage 
himself from the crowd, which pressed 
round frem every side to congratulate him 
ou his return. 

On the arrival of His Most Serene 
Highness at the Hague, he proceeded di- 
rectly to the house of Count Styrum, 
which was thrown open, and all were ad- 
mitted into his presence. The scene which 
ensued was very diftrent from the usual 
ceremony of court audiences, The greeting 
between William the First and his subjects, 
who rushed tumultuous! into his presence, 
was like the meeting between dear friends 
who have long heen parted; mutual con- 
gratulations were uttered in broken sen- 
tences, and accompanied by tears, whilst 
those who had approached the Prince— 
nay, who had pressed his havd, almost 
doubted their senses, and exclaimed, “ Is 
it really tine, is it not a dream?" At night 
the whole town was iiluminated ; and, as 
the people every where proclaimed Wil- 
liam the First Sovereign Prince, it was 
proposed that he should immediately as- 
sume that title; it was, however, after 
some consideration, decided, that uo step 
of this nature sheuld be taken till His Most 
Sereve Highness had visited the capital. 


From this time the revolution assum- 
ed consistency and firmness, The con- 
sequences so far as they are yet dis- 
closed are known to every one, and 
therefore need no publicity. We con- 
jecture that others remain to be dis- 
closed by time. 


The work under report furnishes 
materials for a part of the history of the 
times: it is not great, it is not exten- 
sive; but it is correct. The revolution 
in Holland which seated the Prince of 
Orange on the throne, is peeuliarly in- 
teresting to the British nation; and we 
therefore are obliged to Mr. Chad for 
his labours, which do equal honour to 
his modesty and his veracity, The 
Constitution of the Netherlands, a few 
proclamations, and other public papers, 
are added to complete the history. 
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Le Zodiaque Expliqué, §c. The Zodiac 
Explained, or Researches on the Origin 
and the Signification of the Constella- 
tions of the Grecian Sphere, §c. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish of C. G. S. 
8vo. Second Edition. Paris. 


Memoire Explicatif, &c. Explanatory 
Memorial om the Caucassian Sphere, and 
especially on the Zodiac. By C.G.S. 
4to. Paris. 1813. 


Encore quelques Argumens contre le Zo- 
diaque. 8vo. 


A work translated from a foreign lan- 
guage, which has reached a second edi- 
tion in the translation, and especially 
one that has been sent over to us from 
Paris, with a request handsomely ex- 
pressed, demands something more than 
a bare mention. The writer supposes, 
that the Zodiac is a pictured portion of 
@ system into which the constellations 
were formed by some philosopher who 
lived on the shore of the Caspian, in lati- 
tude 40; and he finds in this celestial 
directory, the geographical marks and 
emblems of the country around Baku: a 
territory sacred from very remote anti- 
quity. The Caspian Sea, the adjacent 
rivers, the mountains, with their animals, 
the bull, the goat, the scorpion, &c. are 
still, he says, commemorated in this frag- 
ment of the primitive system. 

We agree with this writer, that the 
constellations were probably formed by 
astronomers, who lived about the lati- 
tude he mentions; though we rather 
think 35° than 46°; also, that the Zo- 
diac was so connected with the general 
system of the constellations, as to form, 
in fact, but one assemblage. But, he 
has not allowed due weight to the dis- 
unction proper to that broad belt, in 
mid heaven, which includes (and is 
bounded by) the path of the sun, of the 
moon, and of the planets: it is every 
way likely, that whatever became of the 
extra godiacal figures, these figures 
themselves would receive uninterrupted 
attention. The : of the moon 

Vor. I. New Series, Lit. Pan, 
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among, and over, certain splendid stars, 
would effectually ensure this. We can+ 
not follow M. C. G. S. throughout his 
reasonings ; but shall endeavour to meet 
one only, on which he lays great stress. 

He says, 

Tt formed part of the system of the author 
of the sphere, to represent the river Araxes, 
in Armenia, by a symbol that should cha- 
racterize the rapidity of its course. To ef- 
fect this he combined an antelope with a 
fish. In che greater number of zodiacs 
this form bas been generally preserved, not- 
withstanding the absurdity of supposing a 
design so monstrous could concur with the 
alledged intention of the sigas,—which has 
been sgid to be, to serve the purposes of a 
rural calendar,—the absurdity of attributing 
such a compusition to the invention of 
simple and ignorant men, shepherds and 
agriculturists! Bat how invent a denomi- 
nation that should conceal this falsification 
of the sphere? The thing was not easy, 
And, therefore, it is principally on oc 
cusion of this symbol, that ail the parti- 
zans of the Zodiac may be boldly resisted, 
and a defiance be held out to them of their 
ability to furnish the smallest plausible ar- 
gument in support of their errors. The 
astronomy of Hindostan, certainly more 
ancient than that of the Greeks, names this 
sign of the zodiac by the equivocal phrase 
of sea-monster, or sea-untelope. The Greeks” 
called it Aigokeros, which is literally 
translated iuto the Latin, Capricornus, 
whence our Capricorn. Is it not very sin- 
gular, that the same labour in the fields 
should be expressed in india by a word re- 
ferring to water, while in the rural calendar 
of Greece, it refers to mountains, the ordi- 
nary residence uf goats and their kind? It 
must, therefore, be acknowledged, that here 
is a singular imperfection in a work like the 
Zodiac, invented by simple rustics, and ap- 
propriate to the use of a class, the least of all 
classes competent to the explanation of enig- 
matical compositions and denominations, 

Perhaps a stronger instance could not 
have been selected of the necessity for 
complete acquaintance with a subject pre« 
vious to discussing it. Had the learned 
writer looked fully into this emblem, he 
would have found that the Indian figure 
really represents an antelope coming out 
| from the mouth of a fish ;—on what occae 
sion did he enter this fith? how comes 
the fish to discharge him, instead of di- 
gesting him? This is the representation 
in an Indian Zodiac, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. iii. p. 303. Calcutta Edit.—And 
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tian Zodiac, copied in Maurice's History 
of Hindostan, vol. i. It represents ‘the 
(Egyptian) god Pan, drawing a goat out 
of (what should be) the mouth of a fish. 
Here then is a coincidence of idea be- 
tween the two nations, well worthy of 
remark ; and leading to further enquiry; 
for, what did this fish signify? of what 
species is it? In one Indian Zodiac, 
(Phil. Trans. for 1772) it is a swordfish, 
and the goat is standing beside him. 
This fish was venerated by the Egyp- 
tians, under the name of Oxyrincus, as 
Plutarch observes, acuto rostru ; or the 
beaked : a name given also to @ class of 
ships. It is clear, then, that this sign, 
Capricorn, on which our author founded 
his defiance, is susceptible of an expla- 
nation absolutely irreconcileable with’ 
any geographical allusion to the rapidity 
of a river in the neighbourhood of Baku; 
and consequently, that we must look 
somewhat further, in order to ascertain 
its true import. 

There are sundry ingenious remarks 
scattered in these tracts, which shew 
the author to be “a man of learning and 
research; and he has endeavoured to 
set his theory fairly before the reader, 
by means of a plate of the Zodiac, as 
anciently -visible in latitude 40; and a 
map of the country around Baku. 


Elements of Hebrew Grammar. In two 
parts. Part I* the doctrine of the 
Vowel Points, and rudiments of the 
Grammar. Part II. the structure and 
idioms of the language. By J. F. 
Gyles, Esq. A.M. 8vo. Latchard, 
London, 1814. 


We cannot but be pleased at the nu- 
merous efforts making among us to faci- 
litate the study of that ancient language 
in which a part of the books we have re- 
ecived as sacred are written. Never, 
perhaps, are the ingenuity and labour of 
any writer wholly lost; though some 
works are more suitable to the general 
class of students than others. 

Mr. Gyles writes in consequence of 
difficulties Ae has experienced: others 
write in consequence of difficulties they 


have experienced ; and thus, it is to be 
hoped, the impediments to this valuable 
branch of knowledge will gradually be 
removed. 

But, it appears to us, that this per- 
formance is somewhat too strongly adapt- 
ed to those who have previous acquaint- 
ance with several languages, by practice 
as well as by theory. The author en- 
larges on the vowel points, their powers 
and services:—a youth beginning the 
study might justly enquire, What is the 
formation of those points ?—And a few 
lines in explanation to the eye, that one 
is formed of two dots, placed horizon- 
tally, ..; another of three dots, placed 
in a triangle, *.; another of three dots, 
placed diayonally,~.; and so on, might 
open his mind to their distinctions, as 
well as to their powers. A few reading 
iessons would follow, with advantage. 

The second Part of this treatise well 
deserves the attention of the scholar: 
it illustrates the idioms and phraseology 
of this ancient dialect; and by judici- 
ous selection of similar idioms from the 
New Testament; it affords valuable as- 
sistance to sacred learning. We could 
have wished that Mr. G. had extended 
this division of bis work much further ; 
for we are well persuaded, that the pe- 
culiarities of Hebrew idioms adopted in 
Greek, and then translated into English, 
without proper allowances made for 
their original consiruction, have been the 
occasion of not a few unhappy misun- 
dersiandings in the Christian world. 
There are many English turns of ex- 
pression which would convey the real 
force and meaning of certain passages in 
Scripture, cven better than a strictly 
grammatical and verbal rendering. It 
is true, that this requires an extensive 
acquaintance with the English language 
and its powers :—and why not, in those 
who undertake to translate? The least 
that would follow, would be the remov- 
ing of many apparent anomalics in the 
original language: and every exception 
removed is a real benefit to the learner. 

Mr. G, will infer that we consider him 
as having adhe?ed too closely to our pub- 
lic version, Suppose, for instance, in- 


stead of rendering Gen. xlii. 30, “* the 


man, the lords of the land spake”—we 


should render “ the cief of the lords of 
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the land spake”—it removes the discre- 
pancy between the man, singular, and 
lords, plural. 
words: rather a chief of words: very 
eloquent. Prov. xix. 6, @ man of gifts, 
rather a chief of gifts, a very munificent 
man; placed as a parallel with “ the 
prince.” Neither is it unreasonable to 
expect, that examples selected for in- 
struction should contribute to accustom 
the ear to the imitative powers of our 
our language, when required by the form 
of the original. Hos. ix. 11, * Ephraim! 
like a bird shall their glory fly away”— 
why not ‘ Ephraim! \ike a bird flying. 
shall fly away their glory ?”—the action 
_of the bird is the point of the simile; and 
the duplication of the sound is part of 
the original. 

The talents of this writer have been 
well employed : his candour will take a 
hint from these remarks, which certainly 
are not meant as exceptions to his work, 
but as ideas suggested for the general 
promotion of sacred learning, which is 
undoubtedly the purpose of the author 
of this neatly-executed volume, 


A Hebrew, Latin, and English Dictionary : 
containing the Hebrew and Chaldee 
words, arranged under one Alphabet, 
with the Derivatives referred to their 
respective Roots, &c. Also the princi- 
pal words in the Latin and English 


languages, with those which correspond 
to them in Hebrew, By J. S.C. PF. 


Frey. Parts I. II. Svo. Price 19s. 
each. Gale and Co. London. 1814 


This is a work intended for learners, 
who always, at first, find great difficulty 
in determining on the roots of Hebrew 
words, and are puzzied hour after hour, 
in searching atter them. It is less a 
dictionary than a companion to the dic- 
tionary ; or, rather, a prepdrative for the 
use of the Dictionary; and it follows 
the author's Grammar of the language 
with advantage. It will certaifly con- 
tribute to save the student’s time, and 
thereby enable him to advance further 
in his general studies, if such be his 


Exod. iv. 10, @ man of 


disposition. Ilis labour is shortened by 
this assistant: but, labour be must still 
expect to exert: if he will not dig in the 
mine, he shall find no gem to reward 
him. . 

Only those who have earnestly ex- 
amined the subject, can conceive the 
labour of such a work, and the exten- 
sive stores of knowledge it requires. W 
must therefore pardon a few incorrect- 
nesses into which Mr. F. has been be- 
trayed by his learned guides: for in- 
stance, he renders phuk, “ pigment for 
the face ; a black mineral, supposed to 
be black lead:"—it should be “ a pig- 
ment for the eye properly, for the eyelids, 
drawn within them; is a kind of ore of 
antimony.” A pigment, of black lead, 
for the face, gives a strange idea of a 
Hebrew lady's toilet ! 

The addition of the Latin renderings 
is judicious; it contributes essential as- 
sistance to the scholar; while it also 
promotes accuracy and correctness. We 
are glad to see that this gentleman’s per- 
severance in the best of causes meets 
with support from the public, sufficient 
to induce him to continue his labours, 
for the benefit of the religious world, as 
well as of his own nation, in particular. 


The History of Essex, from the earliest 
period to the present tune. Illustrated 
with accurate Engravings, of Churches, 
Monuments, Ancient Buildings, Seats, 
Portraits, Autographs, &c. with Bio- 
graphical Notices of the most distin- 
guished and remarkable Natiwes. 4to. 
By Mrs. Elizabeth Ogborne; with 
many Plates, executed by Mr. John 
Ogborne. Booth, London. 1814. 
This title introduces to the reader, a 

specimen of an extensive work. After a 

slight introduction and a succinct account 

ot the limits and divisions of the county, 
the Hundred of Becontree forms the 
main subject of this Part. This hun- 
dred, being the nearest to the metropolis, - 
it may easily be supposed has many 
memorials existing in it, of families 
which have risen to eminence and digs 
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nity in the City of London. It has also 
‘been much devoted to religious establish- 
ments; and this, the rather, because 
other parts of the county were, unques- 
tionably, in a forest state, to a late 
period. In fact, the whole of the coun- 
try around the i city was more or 
less covered with wood; thoigh now 
cleared for culture. Hainault forest 
gtill remains to demonstrate this. It 
was natural, that one great road, if net 
more, leading to the east, should pass 
through the county of Essex ; hence the 
necessity for fords, bridges, and other 
communications, now become conveni- 
ences, though formerly not in a state to 
merit that commendation from modern 
travellers. 

The author adverts to these, with a 
variety of other particulars, such as Ro- 
man and Danish antiquities; religious 
houses, churches, with their monuments; 
mansion-houses, with their descent in 
families ; schools, and other endowments, 
&c. The plates form a great recom- 
mendation to the work; and so far as 
our knowledge extends, they are correct 
resemblances. ‘The portraits of eminent 
men, cannot bé an unacceptable addition 
to their families. 

We must, however, caution this lady 
against contributing, by her adoption of 
modern spelling, to disfigure the ancient 
name of places: Hadley (Castle) should 
bn Headings. as is evident from all the 

ighs about it ;—Rayleigh, Aveleigh, 
and Leigh itself; she ought not to tole- 
rate Eastham and Westham ; but to write 
East Ham and West Ham: we even 
doubt whether Becontree does not dis- 
guise the old term Beacon-tree, so entire- 

, that searcely any reader would ga- 

er fram it the ancient establishment of 
a tree as a beacon, or a tree having a 
beacon in it; to which its etymology 
points :—-yet this ought not to be over- 
. Jooked. ‘The fords also ought to be ex- 
plained : Old-Ford, the Romaa and more 
ancient passage; Strait-ford, the narrow 
assage ; Ill-tord, the difficult passage ; 
Rienp ford, the passage where cattle pass- 
ed covered with water to their rwmps ; and 
hence a popular joke, not of the most 
‘deanly kind. In a work of so much 
labour, whatever contributes to correct- 


ness is desirable ; neither need this lady 


be alarmed at the charge of pedantry or 
aflectation ; the corruptions have not yet 
so firmly established themselves but what 
they may be checked by a work like the 
present, We sincerely wish it success ; 
and that it may find its place on every 
Essex library, and among our county 
histories. 


A Comparative View of the Latin, Spans 
ish, Portuguese, Italian, and Freneh 
Languages, §c. By C. Laisné. For 
the Author. Longman and Co, Lon- 
don. 


A little work, useful and curious to 
the philologist. It is occasionally neces- 
sary to trace the effect of ancient lan- 
guages and dialects in modern tongues, 
in order to account for their conformity 
in many respects, and their difierences 
in others, although the leading idea, or 
rvot of the original word be preserved, 
throughout the whole. The diabetical 
pronunciation of the same people varies ; 
and forms variations which gradually 
establish themselves, and become fixed 
observances. Mr, L. is entitled to much 
praise for his attempt, which combines 
learning and ingenuity. 


LITERARY REGISTER. 

Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, 


ANCIENT ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
REPRINTED. 

Preparing for publication, The entire 
Works of Henry Howard,earl of Surrey, and 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, the elder. Containing 
much new and curious matter, with Notes, 
critical and explanatory, &c. &c. By G. 
F. Nott, D.D. F.S.A. late Fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford.—The Publication 
will be comprised in 2 vols. 4to. Embel- 
lished with highly-finished portraits, &e. 
The number printed will belimited to 50 
copies on royal 4to. and 400 on demy 4to. 
_ A uew edition of the Saxon C 
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with an English translation and Notes. By 
the Rev. J. Ingram, late Saxon Professor in 
the University of Oxford. To which will 
be added, a new and copious chronological, 
topographical, and glossarial Index, with a 
short grammar of the Saxon language, and 
an accurate and enlarged map of England 
during the Heptarchy.—The Work will be 
published in royal 4to, and with as little 
delay as possible. 
FINE ARTS. 

In the press, and speedily will be publish- 
ed, Pictoresque Views of Public Edifices in 
Paris, by Messrs. Segard and Testard ; 
tinted, in imitation of the drawings, by Mr. 


Rosenberg. 4to. price 1. 11s. 6d. plain, and 
21. 2s. beautifully coloured. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Capt. Tuckey, R.N. has in great forward- 
ness, a work on Maritime Geography, in 
4 vols, 8vo. 


MBDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 


Medico-chirurgical Transactions, Vol. V. 
ublished by the Medical and Chirurgical 
pocsty of London, will soon appear. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Lieut. W. E. Parry, R.N. speedily will 

blish, Nautical Astronomy by Night, il- 
ustrated by engravings; intended chiefly 
for the use of the navy, and calculated to 
render more familiar the knowledge of the 
stars. 

A second Volume of a general Index to 
the British Critic, including the Volumes 
from the Twentieth to the Forty-second. 
which concluded the first series, will be 
published shortly. 

William Blair, esq. is preparing for the 
ress, an enlarged correspondence between 
rotestants and Roman-Catholics, on the 

translation, dispersion, and free use of the 
Scriptures ; with select notes from the 
Rheims Testament and Doway Bible. 

The Rev. J. Nightingale is preparing for 
pubheation, Theomania, or historical anec- 
dotes of Religious Insanity and Delusion, 
from the earhest time of Christianity to the 
recent inposture of Joanna Southcott. 

New editions of the Spirit of Love, and 
the Spirit of Prayer, by the late Rev. Wil- 
liam Law, will appear early in next month. 

A wew edition of Hayter’s Principles of 
Perspective, with considerable additions, 
and illustrated by many new plates, is in 
the press, 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Mr. Forster is about to publish an enlarged 
edition, with plates, of his Researches, rela- 
tive to Atmospheric Phenomena. The 
plates are views from nature, illustrative of 
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Mr. Howard's Nomenclature of the Clouds, 


&e. 


NOVELS. 


Miss Jane Harvey will soon publish the 
Records of a Noble Family, a novel in 
4 vols, 

Speedily will be published, Discipline; a 
Novel. by the anthor of Self-Control. 

In the press, and will be published this 
month, Christabelle, the Maid of Rouen: a 
novel, founded on facts, in 4 vols. 12n0. By 
Mrs. Hanway, author of Ellinor, Andrew 
Stuart, and Falconbridge Abbey. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Dr. Montucci is now proceeding with 
alacrity toward the completion of his Chi- 
nese Thctenney at the beginning of last 
mouth he bad reached to the syilable Lew, 
and the characters engraven were 14,900; 
and by the latter end of next year he hupes 
to see the engravings finished, when the 
number of characters will exceed 24,000. 

Mr. Richard Woodhouse has an English, 
French, Italian, and Portuguese Vocabulary 
nearly ready for publication. 

POETRY. 


A gentleman well known in the literary 
world, has in considerable forwardoess tor 
the press, a complete Version of the Son- 
nets, Odes, and Pageants of Petrarch, with 
a copious commentary. He published a 
specimen in an octavo volume in 1808 

The military adventures of Johuuy New- 
combe, a humourous pvetical work, written 
by a Field Othicer, and embellished with 
twelve coloured caricatures, by Kowlandson, 
will appear in the Course of next month, 

At press, Select Poems of Synecius, and 
Gregory Nazianzen, translated trom the 
Greek. By Hugh Stuart Boyd, Esq. with 
some original Poems by the translator. 

In the press, and shortly will be publish- 
ed, elegantly printed in 4to. Ch: rlemagne, ou 
l'Eglise Délivrée, Poéme Epique, eu Vingt- 

uatre Chants. Par Lucien Bonaparte, 

embre de I'Institut de France, & &c. &c. 
—Pros s.—“ This interesting work, 
which has formed a principal occupation 
of its author for ten years of retirement, 
is founded upon the most promiment and 
illustrious action of that emperor, whom 
he has chosen for its hero, and abouuds 
throughout in high examples of poetic in- 
vention and classical styie and churacter ; 
uniting the rare combination of vivid and 
original genius with the most correct 
and cultivated judgment. It has presented 
to its author splendid opportunities for de- 
scription, atforded by the rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Pagan and Catholic religions. It 
has exalted, as well as enriched the poetry 
of its nation, and as may even now and here 
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be asserted, it is calculated torecal contem- 
porary taste to the correct and established 
models of an older and more Augustan era 
of literature.” 

Also, preparing for publication, Charle- 


magne, translated into English rhyme. By | 
the Rev. S. Butler, D.D. and the Rev. F. | 


Hodson, AM. Fifty copies, both of the 
French and of the English, will be taken off 
on royal paper, for which early applications 
are requested. 

» Speedily will be published, in a 4to. vo- 
lume, the Lord of the Isles, a poem. By 
Walter Scott, Esq. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Rev. T. Kidd, author of Family and 
Village Sermons, has in the press a second 
volume of similar Discourses; also a new 
edition of the existing volume, revised and 
improved: the two volumes, will contain fifty- 
two sermons. 

In the press, Sermons on Practical Sub- 
jects, for the use of families. By Christo- 
pher Wordsworth, D.D. Dean of Bocking, 
in two 8vo. vols. 

A second edition of Mr. Faber’s Practi- 
cal Treatise on the Holy Spirit; and a fifth 
edition of his Dissertation on the Prophecies 
relative to the great period of 1260 years, 
&c. are preparing for publication. 


TOPOGRAPBY. 
Mr. J. D. Patison, is preparing to pub- 
lish, Tilustrations of London, in three 8vo. 
volumes, with numerous engravings. 


FOREIGN WORKS. 


Onvrages de MM. De Humboldt et Bon- 
pland.—Messrs. Longman and Co, by an 
arrangement lately concluded with the pro- 
prietors of the works of Baron A. de Hum- 
boldt and M. Bonpland, have come into pos- 
session of the remaining copies of those va- 
luable and splendid publications, which they 
now offer for sale at the Paris prices: viz. 

Relation Historique de lear Voyage aux 
Régions Equinoxiales du Noaveau Continent 
pendant les Années 1799-1804. Tom. I. 
Parte 1. avec J’Atlas des Cartes Géographi- 
ques et Physiqus, 4to. pap. fin. 31; pap, ve- 
lin, Sl 19s. 

Atlas Pittoresque des Vues des Cordiléres 
et Monumens des Peuples Indigénes l’Ame- 
rigue: contenant 60, Pl. la plupart colo- 
nées, sur colomb. velin. Folio, pap. fin. 
251. 4s; pap. velin, figures avaut la lettre, 
371. 16s. ° 

Recueil d’Observations de Zoologie et 
d'Anatomie comparée, faites dans l'Ocean 
Atlantique, dens VInterieur du Nouveau 
Content, et dans la mer du Sud: avec 
Planches imprimées en couleur, 4to. liv. 1 
4 8. pap. fin. 71. 178; pap. velin, 10]. 2s. 


Essai Politique sur le Royaume de la Nou- 
velle Espagne; 2 Tom. 4to. Avec un Atlas 
Physique et Géographique, pap. fin. 15] ; 
Pap. velin, 191. 

ecueil d’Observations Astronomiques, 
d’Operations Trigonometriques, et de Me- 
sures Barométriques, faites pendant le cours 
d’un Voyage aux Reégions Equinoxiales du 
Nouveau Continent, depuis 1799; jusqu’ en 
1803, Ouvrage auquel on a joint, des re- 
cherches Historiques sur la position de plu- 
sieurs points importans, 2 Tom. 4to, pap. 
fin. Ol. 128; pap. velin, 171. 12s. 

Piantes Eqninoxiales, recueillies au Mex- 
ique, dans |’Ile de Cuba, dans les Provinces 
de Caracas, de Cumana et de Barcelone, 
aux Andes de la Nouvelle Grenade, de Quito 
et de Perou, et sur les bords du Rio-Negro, 
de l’Orénoque et de la riviére des Amazones: 
Ornés de Planches. Folio, liv. 1 a 15 241. 
Sur Colomb. velin, 401. 10s 5 

Monographie des Melastomes et desRhexia, 
et des autres genres du méme ordre—enrichés 
denviroa 2000 plantes nouvelles : ornés de 
Planches en couleur. Folio, liv. 1a 15. 271. 
Sur Colomb. velin, 451. 

Each of these is a separate and distinct 
work in itself, and may be bought separate- 
ly; but for the accommodation of those per- 
sons who wish to possess the whole, general 
titles, &c. have been prepared for forming 
the whole collection into an entire and com- 
plete work, in the following order, laid down 
by the author: 1. Historical Narrative, with 
the Pictoresque and Geographical Atlas; 2. 
Zoology avd comparative Anatomy; 3. Po- 
litical Essay on New Spain; 4. Astronomy ;. 
5. Physics and Geology; 6. Botany, compre- 
hending Equinoxial Plants and Monography 
of the 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 


AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 


Report from the Select Committee of the 
House of Commous on the Corn-Laws, mi- 
nutes of evidence, appendix of accounts, and 
index of names, &c.—also Report from the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords on 
the Corn, Commerce, and Agriculture of. 
this Kingdom, minutes of evidence, tables, 
and index of names, &c. The Earl of Hard- 
wick in the chair. 10s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Secret Memoirs of the Hon. Andrew 
Cochrane Johnstone, of Vice Admiral Sir 
A. ¥F. Cochrane, K.B. and of Sir Thomas 
J. Cochrane, Knt. With an account of the 
circumstances which led to the discovery of 


the conspiracy of Lord Cochrane and others, . 
‘to detraud the Stock-Exchange. 
| Mackenrot. 6s. 


By A. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

An Account of the most important recent 
Discoveries and Improvements in Chemistry 
and Mineralogy, to the present time ; being 
an Appendix to their Dictionary of Chemis- 
try and Mineralogy. By A. and C.R, Aikin. 
Ato. 18s. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Pindari Carmina juxta Exemplar Heyni- 
anum ; quibus accesserunt Note Heyniane ; 
Parapbrasis Benedictina ; et Lexicon Pinda- 
ricum, ex integto Dammii Opere Etymolo- 
gico excerptum, et justé Serie dispositum ; 
digessit et edidit Henricus Huntingford, 
L.L.B. Collegii B. Maria Winton, prope 
Winton, Socius. 8vo. 1]. 10s. 

Dammii Lexicon Pindaricum, ex integro 
ejus Opere Etymologico excerpsit, et justa 
Serie disposuit, Henricus Huntingford, LL.B, 
Svo, 12s, 

COMMERCE, 

A Practical Abridgement of the Custom 
and Excise Laws: a vew edition. The Sta- 
tutes brought down to the end of 54 Geo. 
ILL; and the other parts to the 23d of Sep- 
tember, 1814. By Charles Pope, Centroll- 
ing Surveyor of the Warehouses in Bristol, 
and late of the Customhouse, London. 8vo. 
11. 5s. The Tables of Duties, &c, may be 
had separately, price 10s. 6d. 


EAST INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Debates at the East-India House, in the 
several general Courts of Proprietors of East- 
India Stock, held on Wednesday the 25th 
of May, Thursday the 9th, Wednesday the 
22d, and Thursday t¥e 23d of June, 1814, 
on the Subject of Pensious. By an Impar- 
tial Reporter. 8vo, 4s. Gd. sewed. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


A Treatise on the Church. By Edward 
Barwick, A.M. of Trinity College, Dublin. 
The second edition, considerably enlarged 
and improved. 8vo. 12s. 


EDUCATION. 


The Picture of Nature; or, a General 
Survey of the Principal Objects of the Crea- 
tion, which present themselves to the Ob- 
servation of Man; calculated to convey 
miscellaneous instruction to Young Persons, 
and to direct theirattention to the great first 
cause, By William Jillard Hort, author of 
the New Pantheon, &c. illustrated by plates. 
12mo, 5s. bound. 

The Classical English Letter-Writer ; or, 
Epistolary Selections: designed to improve 
yourg persons in the art of Letter-writing, 
and in the Principles of Virtue and Piety ; 
with Introductory Rules and Observations 
on Epistolary Composition ; and bivgraphi- 
cal notices of the writers from whom Lie jet- 
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FINE ARTS. 


The History and Antiquities of the Cathe- 
dral Churches of Great Britain, Vol. I. 
containing Canterbury, Chichester, Lincoln, 
Oxford, Peterborough, and Winchester Ca- 
thedrals; with complete Lists of the Bishops 
and Deans. Illustrated by sixty-four bigialy- 
finished Engravings, representing the most 
interesting monuments, exterior and interior 
views, ground plans, &c. Executed by James 
Storer. Svo. Sl. 3s. super. royal 51. and 
4to. India paper proofs 8!. 12s.—This Work 
will form four cali, is published in parts 
every three months, each part cantaining a 
history of one of the Cathedrals, with eight 
ar more engravings. 8vo. 7s. 6d. per part, 
super. royal 12s. and 4to. 11. 1s. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 


The Trial of Major William Gordon, of 
the 2nd, or Queen’s Regiment of Dragoon 
Guards, on a charge of the murder of 
George Gregory, a private in the same 
regiment, at the Guildhall, Sandwich, on 
Friday, April 15, 1814, as taken by a short- 
band writer. 2s. 


MATHEMATICS. 


New Mathematical Tables, containing the 
factors, squares, cubes, square roots, cube 
roots, reciprocals, and hyperbolic loga- 
rithms, of all numbers, from 1 to 10,000; 
tables of powers and prime numbers: an 
extensive table of formulz, or general synop- 
sis of the most important particulars relating 
to the doctrines of equations, series, fluxions, 
fluents, &c. &c. By Peter Barlow, of the 
Royal Military Academy. 8vo. 18s. 

Geometria Legitima ; or, an Elementary 
System of Thebretical Geometry, in eigtit 
books; including the doctrine of Ratios, &c. 
By Francis Reynard, Master of the Mathe- 
matical School, Reading. 7s. 6d. 


METAPHYSICS. 

An Essay on Immortality, in three parts. 
By the author of a Review of the first prin- 
ciples, Bishop Berkeley, Dr. Reid, and Pre- 
fessor Stewart. 8vo. 9s, 


MISCELLANIES. 


How to be Happy; or, the Agreeable 
Hours of Human Life being a series of 
| €ssays on the influences which produce hap-« 
| piness. By George Brewer, author of Hours 
of Leisure. 10s. 

, Paris in 1802 and in 1814. By the Rev. 
_W. Shepherd. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A candid and impartial Enquiry into the 
Present State of the Methodist Societies in 
this kingdom; wherein their doctrines are 
fairly examined, their discipline and eco 
nomy investigated, real excellencies in each 
| displayed and vindicated, defects candidly 


ters are selected, 43. Od. boards, 5s, bound. | stated, and unprovements suggested; with- 
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a view to the future rity of the body, 
and the more general diffusion of pure and 
undefi'ed religion, under their auspices, 
amoug mankind. By a Member of the So- 
ciety 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Narrative of Captain Dennis Henchy 
O’Brien, R.N. containing an account of 
his shipwreck, captivity, and escape from 
France, after undergoing a series of suffer- 
ings, which lasted for nearly five years. 7s. 

Tales for Cottagers ; accommodated to 
the present condition of the Irish peasantry, 
By Mary Leadbetter and Elizabeth Shakle- 
ton. 12mo. 4s. 

NOVELS, 


The Recluse of Norway. By Miss Anna 
Maria Porter, 4 vols. i2mo. 11. 4s. 
Rosanne; or, a Father’s Labour Lost. 
By Letitia Matilda Hawkins. $ vols. 8vo. 
11. 7s. 
PHILOLOGY. 


A Manual of Latin Grammar. By John 
Pye Smith, D.D. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

English Synonyms discriminated. By W. 
Teylor, Jun. of Norwich. 12mo. 6s. 

Methode Pratique pour apprendre facile- 
ment la Langue Anglaise, d’aprés Siret, Par- 
quet, Cobett, et autres, nouvellement are 
rangée et augmentée. Par George Hodg- 
kins: fondée sur l’expérience et les re- 
inarques faites pendant le cours de vingt 
années dédiés & I’instructions des étrangers 
qu’:a eu ’honneur de recevoir chez lui. 5s. 

Manuel du Voyageur; or, Traveller’s 
Pocket Companion; containing 50 dialogues 
on the most usual expressions in travelling, 
and different circumstances iu life. By M. 
de Geolis. In six languages, viz. English, 
Preach, Italian, German, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese. 83. sewed. 

POETRY. 

Ossian’s Fingal: an ancient epic poem, 

in six books; rendered into English verse. 


By George Harvey. 8vo. 10s. 

The Triumph of Innocence: a poem; 
occasioned by the failure of the late atro- 
cious conspiracy against the life and hovour 
of her Royal Highness Caroline, Princess of 
Wales. 2s. 6d. fine 4s. 

The Cloud Messenger of Calidasa. Trans- 
lated by H. Wilson, Esq. of Caleutta. 
Svo. 7s. 

The Condemned Vestal, a poem, in three 
Books. 4s. 

Agora, a metrical romance, in four cautos. 
By Michael Head, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church 
of Lancaster, on Thursday, August 25, 1814, 
at the: primary visitation of George Henry, 


Lord Bishop of Chester, and published at 
the tof bis Lordship and the Clergy. 
Dunham Whitaker, LL. D. 


F.S, A. Vicar of Whalley, and Rector of 
Heysham, in Lancashire. 4to. 2s. 

Sermons, on several Subjects and Occa- 
sions. By the late Rev, Joha Hoare, Chan- 
cellor and Vicar General of the Diocese of 
Limerick, Ireland. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

The Complete Works of the late Rev. 
Thomas Robinson, M. A. late Vicar of St. 

ary, Leicester; and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge: containing Scripture 
characters, the Christian System, Prophecies 
of the Messiah. 8 vols, 8vo. 41, 4s. 

A Body of Divinity, wherein the doc- 
trines of the Christian religion are explained 
and defended, being the substance of seve- 
ral Lectures on the Assembly’s larger cate- 
chism. By T. Ridgley, D. D. 4 vols. 8vo. 
2. 2s. Some copies on finer paper, 21. 8s. 

An Inquiry into the Antiquity of the Sab- 
bath, chiefly with reference to the opinion 
of Dr. Paley; a serinon, preached at the 
visitation of the Right Rev. George Tomline, 
D. D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of Lincoln; 
heid at Caistor, June 29, 1812. By Wil- 
liam Cooper, B. D. Rector of West Rasen 
and Wadingham, in the county of Lincoln, 
and late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Holy Eucharist; or, 
Refutation of the Hoadiyan Scheme of it. 
By Henry Card, M. A. of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Rector of Upper Sapey, 
Herefordshire. 13s. 

St. Athanasius’s Creed, explained. By 
Olivia Wilmot Serris, niece to the late Rev. 
Dr. Wilmot, of Oxford. 1s. 6d. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


A Topographical Account of Bawtry and 
Thorne (Yorkshire), with the villages adja- 
cent. By W. Peck. Illustrated by a map, 
and nine engravings on wood by Green, in 
his best manner. 4to. 1!. 11s. 6d. A few 
copies, with the plates on India paper, 2l. 2s. 
Only 100 copies of this work are printed. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Voyage to Terra Australis; under- 
taken for the purpose of completing the 
discovery of that vast country, and prose- 
cuted in the years 1801, 1802, and 1803, in 
his Majesty’s ship the Investigator; and 
subsequently in the armed vessel Porpoise, 
and Cumberland schooner. With an ac- 
count of the shipwreck of the Porpoise, the 
arrival of the Cumberland at Mauritius, and 
imprisonment of the commander during six 
years and an half in that island. By Mat- 
thew Flinders, commander of the Investiga- 
tor. By order of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty. @ vols. royal 4to. illus- 
trated with views. One large voluine, folio, 
of charts, headlands, and botanical subjects. 
al A few copies on imperial paper, 4to. 
121, 125, 
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AUSTRIA. 

Oriental MSS. erranged and described. 

Vienna. M. Hammer, the learned ori- 
entalist, attached to the Imperial Library, 
at Vienna, has published a Catalogue of 
the Arabic, Persic, and Turkish copies con- 
tained in that refertory ;—under the title 
of Catalogus Arabicorum, Persicorum, Tur- 
cicorum, Bibliotheee Palatine  Vindo- 
bonenis. pp. 40. folio. 

This Catalogue, besides the facilities it 
affords towards the use of oriental manu- 
scripts in general, contributes also tofurnish 
important notices to the learned who study 
these languages, on the nature of the Mss. 
reported in this Catalogue, especially by 
means of the valuable notes added by the 
duthor, 

The MSS. are in number four hundred 
and one: they are distinguished by the 
titly, the name of the author, and the con- 
tents; and are divided into thirteen sec- 
tions. The first contains the Art of Writ- 
ing: the second Vocabularies; the third, 
Treatises on Grammar and Rhetoric; the 
fourth, on the Epistolary style; the fifth 
on Philosophers, Physiciaus, Mathemati- 
cians, an’ Naturalists: the sixth contains 
rules and instructions for administration of 
certain public employments (canun-namé) 
the seveuth relates to historians, the cighth 
to writers ou ethics and politics; the uinth 
to novels and tales; the tenth to the Lyric 
poets, on love, didactics, and mystics ; the 
eleventh to treatises on jurisprudence and 
theology; the twelfth to the commenta- 
tors; and the thirteenth to the literature 
connected with the Koran. 

As the study of these languages and of 
these subjects is now importaut among 
us, the knowledge of works in which such 
subjects are treated, cannot but be of con- 
sequence to those engaged in this branch 
of iearning. 

BAVARIA. 

Tur Lithographic Society, at Munich, 
continues to publish, in sumbers, copies 
from the Drawings of the most celebrated 
masters, so accurately imitated, as to render 
it difficult to distiuguish them from the 
originals. 

*,* We suppose this to be performed by 


the same process of preparati' stone, 
and delineation on it, as > ame ago 
a. The 


engaged our attention in be 

thought was certainly ingen’; but the 

requisite mode of printing deprived it of 
Vou. I. New Series. Lit. Pan. Nov. 1. 
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much of its rapidity for popular use, as we 
know from experience. 


DENMARK. 

Ancient Language.—To those gentlemen. 
who are studying our language, it may be 
of importance to know that a work has 
lately been published at Copenhagen, on 
the subject of the Icelandic language, by 
R. C. Rask. It is intitled : 

Vejledning til det Islandske, &c. Tatro- 
duction to the Study of the Iceland, or An- 
cient Language of the North. This ancient 
dialect no longer exists amoug the people ; 
and the Poetry of the Edda is no longer 
understood. Nevertheless, an acquaintance 
with it, cannot but afford much light on 
the roots of many words, now employed, 
and of many more become obsolete, but 
familiar to our early writers, lawyers, &c. 
The abilities of M. Rask for the task he 
had undertaken, are spoken of in the high 
est terms by foreign literati. 

Journal : Benevolent Intention. 

At Copenhagen has lately been insti- 
tuted, a work that recommends itself by its 
title—a Journal published for the profit of 
the Blind. If it be but conducted with 
ordinary abilities, its readers will have the 
satisfaction of supporting at the same time 
the interests of literature and of charity. 

FRANCE. 

Charity Stereotype Bible—We have sin- 
cere pleasure in announcing that a Stereos 
type New Testament, of the translation of 
Dr. Ostervald, is finished, and is in distri- 
bution gratis at Paris. We have seen 
copies of it, and it proves to be trul 
honourable to its benevolent projector, M. 
Leo, who has been supported by voluntary 
contributions, and is further encouraged 
by the favourable reception of this part of 
his plan, to ~ the Old Testament to press 
also; which is proceeding under very 
hopeful demonstrations of public encourage- 
ment. What copies we have seen were on 
good paper, and the type is larger, and of 
course more distinct, than the Cambridge 
Stereotype Edition 

If the French public should heartily as- 
sist in circulating the Holy Scriptures, it 
will prove to be a token for good, of the 
most expressive description ; and will cone 
tribute essential assistance towards restor- 
ing the morals of an unhappy people, now 
sunk, systematically, into the very depths 
of immorality, atheism, and misery. 


A Pamphlet distinguished by singularity, 
if not by accuracy of reasoning and in- 


has lately appeared at Paris, 
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1s the work of M. Peyroux de la Coudri- 
nigre, a captain in the army of His Catholic 
Majesty; and is entitled, “A Memoir on 
the seven Species of Men, and on the causes 
of the alterations which have been experi- 
enced by the Species.” This most worthy 
and deeply learned officer considers the va- 
rieties of fhe human race as so many distinct 
species; as well with respect to their 
origin, as to their faculties, both physical 
and intellectual. He thinks that neither 
the Negroes nor the (American) lodians 
had talents sufficient to have invented of 
themselves either laws or arts :—but then, 
to make amends for this low estimate of 
these distinctions in our species—he re- 
gards the Oran-Olans as very susceptible 
of civilization; and he even proposes to 
reduce the question to fact, by forming 
them into a Colony!!! 

To this proposal we give our unqualified 
assent. Let him first find them—then, 
catch enough for his purpose—then, dis- 
pose them to live together in harmony— 
then, put their docility to the proof, by 
instruction—then, teach them arts, science, 
commerce, and the higher branches of 
learning, of which Indians and Negroes 
are not “ capable,"—hopeful task !-- 

And shew a Newton, in the form of Ape. 

As to the powers of the Negroes, we re- 
fer him to St. Domingo; to which Island, 
should France send an army thither, we 
advise this officer to repair, for the benefit 
of his health and sensibilities, intellectual 
aod moral. 

GERMANY. 

Gottingen.—Professor Matihew Norberg 
of this University, proposes to publish the 
Book of Adam (Sedro Deodam) taken 
from 2 MS. of the National Library, at 
Paris. ‘This work treats on the religion of 
the Nazarenes, which originated in the 
first century of the Christian faith, and is 
founded on the basis of emanation. It is 
written in the dialect of Galilee; the same 
as was spoken by our Lord and his Apos- 
tles. M. Norberg formerly published a 
fragment of it at Gottingen, and having 
been encouraged by the late Cardinal 
Borgia, he has continued his labours, till 
by encreased skill he has proceeded in 
decyphering the whole MS. The text 
will be printed in Syriac characters, as 
approaching nearest to the Galilean dia- 
lect. The whole, including a vocabulary 
of the language, will occupy five quarto 
volumes. Dissertations, as specimens, are 
already published. 


_ *,* This work is certainly an arduous 
undertaking; but the least benefit that 
can be expected from it is to explain and 
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illustrate phrases in our Greek Scriptures, 
which evidently are translations from, or 
allusions to, the dialect of Ancient Galilee. 
It will also, no doubt, acquaint us with 
manners, and customs of the people, and fa- 
miliarize to us their notions and conceptions 
as well on corporeal as on spiritual things, 
lt therefore deserves, and we hope will 
receive, encouragement from the learned. 


M. Schelver has lately published a work 
in 86 pages 4to., entitled Kritik der Lehre, 
&c.a Critical Examination of the theory of 
the Sexual System of Plants, &c. The 
author opposes the sexual system with all 
his might: he labours to demonstrate that 
plants cannot be of different sexes, in which 
he agrees with Tournefort, and other cele- 
brated Botanists. The knowledge of the 
author in vegetable physiology is manifest 
throughout his work, which does honour 
to his accuracy of remark, whatever be- 
comes of his botanical propositions. 


Modern Greek. 


Tue third volume of the Great Diction- 
ary of Ancient and Modern Greek, of the 
learned and taborious Father Gazi, of 
Thessaly, is at press. 

Modern Greece owes to the indefatigable 
Father Doukas, A French and Greek Dic- 
tionary, 2 vols. 4to. 

A translation into vulgar Greek of the 
whole History of Thucydides, printed at 
Vienna, with the original in opposite pages, 
10 vols. Svo. 

The Roman History of Eutropius, 2 
vols. Svo. 

The Works of Arrian, 7 vols. 8vo. with 
learned notes. 

The Discourses of Dio Chrysostom, 3 
vols. Svo. 

The Discourses of Maximus Tyrius, 1 
vol. 8yo. 

The Mythological Library of Apolio- 
dorus, with other Mythelogical Writers, 
i vol. 8vo. 

The Greek Orators, 10 vols. 8vo. 

The Roman History of Herodian, 1 vol. 
8vo. 

Pedagogy; or, Lessons in Education, 
8 vols. Svo. 

Terpsithea; or, Grammar of the Ancient 
Greek Language, after the method of the 
late Lampros Photiadis, a celebrated Greek 
Professor, 1 vol. 8vo. 

A large Chronological Map of all the 
Kingdoms of the Earth, with an explanatory 
Pamphlet. 

The greater part of these works are ac-. 
companied with notes critical and instruce 


tive, &c, from the pen of Father Doukas, 
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This respectable and modest man has 
sacrificed almost the whole of his fortune 
in rendering such services to his country, 
as appeared to him, to depend on his 
exertions, or to be analagous to his talents. 
He is now exerting himself for the purpose 
of founding a College on a large scale, in 
the manner of Colleges in Europe, in one 
of the principal cities of Thessaly. This 
undertaking is patronized by the Greek 
Patriarch of Coustantinople; and the ex- 
penses of it are supported by the voluntary 
contributions of eminent Greek merchants, 
who by this liberality entitle themselves 
and their families to the gratitude and 
esteem of their whole nation, now and 
hereafter. 

HUNGARY. 


Tuerr now are sold 150,000 copies of 
Almanacks, in this kingdom, in the Hun- 
garian language; whereas no longer ago 
than 1808, only two journals were pub- 
lished in this language, the sale of which 
did not amount to 2,000 copies. A won- 
derful instance of the rapid diffusion of the 
principles of knowledge, among a popula- 
tion of 5,000,000 of souls ! 

Last vear the number of students at the 
University of Pesth, was in all 1690: of 
which were—at the University, properly 
so called, 694; in the Gymnasium and 
National School, 996. 

ITALY. 
Extensive Edition of Classics and Fathers. 

Pavva.— The Printing Office of the 
Seminary in this city, announces a uew 
edition of the Classic Latin writers downto 
the ninth century. This edition will be di- 
vided into two classes: the first will con- 
tain the poets, and will extend to nearly 
twenty-five volumes, The second will 
comprise also the Fathers of the Church 
and the Inscriptions ;—this is estimated at 
about seventy-five volumes. Ten other 
volumes are allotted to a table of contents 
on an enlarged scale, and other addenda. 
The size of the volumes is 12mo. and two, 
each of 400 pages, it is expected. will ap- 
pear monthly. 

History of the Fine Arts. 

Venice. — Sig. Leopold Cicognara 
author of a work on the Beautiful, h»s pub- 
lished a prospectus of a History of Art, in- 
tended as a kind of supplement and con- 
tinuation to the labours of Winkelman. 
His remarks comprise the origin of the 
arts, the political and religious causes 
which conferred on them part of the vene- 
ration paid to the Gods and Heroes which 
they represented. Sig. C. includes the 
of those priociples which have 

n adopted in treating the human figure ; 
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with the dresses &c. represented on monu- 
ments. Ancient temples compared with 
modern churches, form another division of 
the work. 

The intervals deemed worthy of forming 
chapters are—from the revival of art under 
Nicolo Pisano to Donetello, about two 
hundred years;— from Donatello to Mi- 
chael Augelo, about one hundred years; 
from Buonaroti to Beruini, the great cor- 
rupter of Art, «bout one hundred years; 
and from Bernini to Canova, whose repu- 
tation for restoring the chaste stvle of 
Greek perfection, in the judgment of the 
author forms a proper and distiuet period, 
to the honour of the present times. 

This work is the Llistory of Art;—not 
of Artists. particulars of their lives, &e. 
will not be abundeut. The whole will 
form three volumes, folio; with plates, 
containing examples, engraved in outlines, 
only. 

ROMP. 
Fine Arts: Prizws for Youth. 

The famous Roman Sculptor, the Cheva- 
lier Canova, has founded several prizes for 
the encouragement of young studeuts in 
the Academy of Fine Arts at Rome, 

At the end of every six months a golden 
medal, of the value of twenty cCucats of 
gold, is delivered to the youth, who accord- 
ing to the judgment of his colleagues, has 
presented the best Drawing in chalks, from 
a living model, placed in the school of 
design. 

Another medal of the same value to the 
young Painter who produces the best 
sketches or studies after nature. These 
sketches to be painted on cloth, during the 
Summer half year; but during the winter 
half year, to be drawings in chalk. 

To the students who attach themselves 
to the study of Architecture, an annual 
kay of twenty-five ducats in value, to 

im who produces the best Architectural 
subject.—This subject to be chosen by his 
colleagues. 

NORWAY. 
Literary Lobours. 

The Norwegian Society has published 
at Christiana, the result of its labours, un- 
der the title of Suwlinger &c. Memoirs 
Historical and Philosophical ;—of this 
work the first Part of the second volume 
was published in 1813, Memoirs Topogra- 
yhical aud Statistical -—of this the first 
Part of the first volume wes published, 1813. 
Memoirs Economical and Technological 5 
—the first part of the first volume. These 
works are allin Svo. ‘The troub!es of that 
country it is to be heped will not have 
produced aay fatal interval in the come 
— of these patriotic labours, 
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An Account of some coloured Snow. 


RUSSIA. 

A Literary and Philosophical Society has 
recently been established at Riga. The 
members meet twice a month to consult as 
to the best means of diffusing knowledge, 
and facilitating the study of political ceco- 
nomy, natural history, chemistry, and 
commerce. Their more immediate objects 
are the extirpation of iWolatry among the 
inhabitants, and the establishment of pre- 
cautions against the ravages of fire. 


AN ACCOUNT OF SOME COLOURED sNoWw 
AND HOAR FROST, WHICH FELL AT 
Arezzo, Marcu 1813. By M. Fa- 
Bront, or Arezzo. 


Pliny and Livy have mentioned showers 
of burnt bricks, and much ridicule has 
been thrown upon them for it. 

If their expressions however are to be 
interpreted, as seems to be reasonable, by 
the fall of a powder similar to that of 
pounded bricks, this phenomenon was seen 
i our days, throughout the whole of Tus- 
cany, and perhaps still further. 

I now write from Arezzo, iti the depart- 
ment of the Arno, and all that I am going 
to say on this extraordinary and curious 
aubject is applicable to the spot where I 
now am. 

During the evening of the 13th of March, 
1813, the ground being almost entirely 
covered with snow, there fell a new quan- 
tity of snow, or rather hail, not very com- 
pact; of a reddish-yellow colour, which 
the people improperly called red. 

‘This hail seems to have begun to fall 
at nine in the evening, and to have couti- 
nued until next morning. The heaviest 
fail took place about three in the morning. 

‘Lightning was visible during the night: 
the north wind blew with considerable 
force at intervals, and a dull uniform noise 
was heard in the atmosphere, similar to 
what is produced at a great distance from 
the sea by atempest. The sky seemed to 
threaten snow, and some persons thought 
it was variegated with reddish-yellow 
clouds. 


The thunder roared once or twice at the 
time of the heaviest fall of the hail. -Next 
day this hail formed a separate stratum 
above the snow, from which it was easily 
distinguished by its colour. The snow 
which had fallen first was white, although 
it had acquired a state of congelation very 
similar to the hail. The colour wag the 
same not only in all the parts of one and 
the same mass of hail, but also in what fell 
in’ the interior of the town, in the plains, 
7 the adjacent mountains. 
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When placed in aclean vessel, the sur- 
face was covered with a foreign substance 
in proportion as it melted, and after its fu- 
sion it an earthy sediment 
and remained turbid for a few hours. 

If before liquefying it, it was carefully 
washed until it lost its colour, the ice re- 
maining melted without yielding any pre- 
cipitate: in short, it did not differ from 
the water from which the sediment above 
mentioned was separated, 

This water when filtered was insipid, 
inodorous, transparent, without colour, in- 
capable of changing turnsole tincture, and 
of disturbing the solution of nitrate of sil- 
ver; but it became slightly opaline by the 
use of the ammoniacal oxalate in powder. 
Tt was, in short, in appearance similar to 
that of suow or common hail. Neverthe- 
less, three kilogrammes of this water, 
which I reduced by evaporation to one de- 
cagramme, immediately assumed all the 
qualities of spring water kept long in open 
vessels. 

The dry sediment (the proportional quan- 
tity of which with the liquid I could not 
precisely ascertain, but which might be 
about one gramme to three kilogrammes of 
hail or snow,) was of greattenuity, had an 
earthy appearance, was soft to the touch, 
and was of a dark nankeen yellow colour : 
it had neither smell nor taste, and was 
completely incombustible when ignited 
bodies were applied to it, 

It was rough on the tongue, shrunk up 
in the blow pipe, and became of an ochery 
red, It gave nothing to boiling water, even 
after long digestion. I tried the isolated 
action of the sulphuric, the nitric and the 
muriatic acids on this substance. Ali these 
acids produced a brisk but short eflerves- 
cence: they dissolved a part of the sub- 
stance, and refused to dissolve the rest. 

The solutions are of a fine citron yellow, 
and the first portions of acid employed 
were the highest coloured. The tone of co- 
lour becomes lower when the solution cools, 

All of them give a white precipitate 
upon the addition of oxalate of ammonia ; 
and after this re-agent has ceased to pro-. 
duce the effect, we obtain a precipitate, 
also white, but more considerable, by 
means of carbonate of potash. 

The calcareous prussiate forms in it at 
first a reddish shade, which turns to deep — 
yellow, and afterwards becomes clear; 
then a small quantity of blue prussiate is 
precipitated. The nitric solution is ren- 
dered turbid by the nitrate of silver; if we . 
dry .it, it presents a white and not very 
combustible residue, to which there must 
be an addition of acid to make it become . 
soluble in water. 
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The sulphuric solution when pushed to 
evaporation over the fire becomes of a deep 
yellow, and emits sulphurous acid gas. 
Vhen the matter is dried, if we pass dis- 
tilled water into it and filter it, the sub- 
stance separated from the liquor has the 
colour of bister, is shining and acid, at- 
tracts humidity from the air, and assumes 
in some measure the aspect of artificial tan- 
nin, Its small quantity did not permit me 
to examine it. The filtered liquid is white 
and acid: by the addition of a little potash, 
it crystallizes in tetrahedral pyramids joined 
by their bases. The carbonisation of the 
@ilphuric solution is not obtained, if we 
previously throw on the earthy sediment a 
little nitric or muriatic acid. 

In general we may say that the acids suc- 
ceed but imperfectly in dissolving it, not- 
withstanding the action of heat. A consi- 
derable portion of the substance to be ana- 
lysed, always resists the effusion of new 
quantities of acid. 

The best method of producing an almost 
complete solution consists in using sulphuric 
acy, and a cons:derable quantity of potash, 
which nevertheless ought not to neutralize 
all the acid. By this means we obtain a 
salt which has the characters of alum, al- 
though it contains a proportion of alkali 
greater than that which is necessary to the 
crystallization of common alum, and we 
may dissolve the earth with the exception 
of the same. 

It results from all the above observations: 

1. That the snow or hail which fell at 
Arezzo derived its colour from a very fine 
earthy substance interposed with uniformit 
between the small crystals of the hail, 
without however being inclosed in their 
aucleus. 

2. That this substance is composed al- 
most entirely of alumine, very little carbo- 
nated lime, and a still less quantity of iron, 
manganese, and silex; finally, of a very 
feeble animal or vegetable principle, capa- 
ble of being carbouzed by the action of 
sulphuric acid and of putrefying water. 

do not mean to decide upon the etiology 
of the phenomenon, which took place during 
some grand electrical operations of nature ; 
but it ought by no means to be ascribed to 
the stormy nature of the winds, 

In fact, -no storm was experienced in the 
town or environs: besides, the wind could 
not produce effects so perfectly identical, to 
a great extent, or in all directions, nor 
porphyrize the earth, nor divide it with so 
much regularity in the mass of snow or 
hail, Lastly, the ground being every where 
covered with snow, it can scarcely 

supposed that the wind could take up 
an argillaceous earth to scatter it afterwards 
with fresh snow. 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE 


FROM THE 


BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA, 

Whether the proprietors of Docks and 
other conveniences for building and re- 
pairing of ships m the River Thames, were 
borne out in all their represeutations to the 
great council of the land, on.a late occa- 
sion, is more than we can venture to 
affirm, without some qualification. They 
attributed many evils, supposed to affect 
their interests as ship-builders, to the great 
encouragement given to India-built ship- 
ping;—a subject to which we have re- 
peatedly directed the attention of the 
public, though with views to periods 
somewhat more remote. In justification 
of those gentlemen, and of ourselves, we 
now submit the history of a few short 
Weeks, with the further projects and inten- 
tions of the practical men in that country. 

Far be it from us to cramp the exertions 
of genius, in any country under the sun: 
Far be it from us to deprive any soul en- 
titled to them of any one of the privileges 
attached to the British Constitution, and to 
those who have the happiness to live under 
its protection. Had we the power, all 
mankind should form but one family; we 
shall, therefore, not so much as hint at ar- 
guments by which any members of the 
British empire should seem to have inte- 
rests different from those of others. We 
merely extract the present articles from the 
public records, with their dates; and suffer 
the reasouings of our spirited compatriots 
in the other hemisphere to speak for them, 
and their intentions ! 


SHIP OF THE LINE, BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
Calcutta, Nov. 1, 1813. 


A plan has been set on foot at this Pre- 
sideney, for building a ship of the line 
in one of the Calcutta dock-yards by sub- 
scription,—the ship, when completed, to 
be seut to England, and tendered to His 
Majesty's Government at the price paid 
by the subscribers. The sum required for 
this purpose will be about six lacs of Rug: 
pees, which it is proposed to raise in one 
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hundred shares of six thousand Rupees 
each. Nov. 9 

We understand, that seventy-three 
shares in the new line of battle ship, which 
it is proposed to construct at this Presi- 
dency, have already been subscribed for. 
A meeting of the subscribers was intended 
to be heid on Saturday last, for the pur- 
pose of considering ofa letter on the sub- 
ject. which it is proposed to address to the 

irst Lord of the Admiralty. 


* ,* It is scarcely possibile that these sevent u- 
three shares should have been subscribed 
for in the short space of three days; more 
probably the plan had long been mentioned 
and agreed on, before it was announced in 
apublic manner. However that might be, 
the proposal gave occasion to the following 
paper, in which the writer has not been 
anxious to give the most favourable account 
of the labours and productions of Europe. 


The plan about to be adopted at Calcutta, 
with the view of proving the capabilities 
and conveuiences of the Hooghly for pro- 
ducing the higher specimens of Naval Ar- 
chitecture, leads us to notice the difference 
in point of durability between ships built 
with Teak, and those of the present duy 
constructed of oak; and to draw some con- 
clusious arising from this difference, which 
my not be without their use. 

0 us who are accustomed to hear of the 
durability of ships built with Teak, the ra- 
pidity with which those constructed of Oak 
are said to decay, will appear almost incre- 
dible; and yet the respectable author of a 
work published uot long since, who had 
opportunities, it should seem, of being 
weil informed, tells us, that according to 
the present mode of ship-building, that 
noble structure a first-rate man of war, be- 
comes useless from premature decay in five 
or six years; and that the average duration 
of the Navy itself may be said to be limited 
to right years,—a time however by others 
thought too little ; these give twelve and a 
half years for the average duration. Sup- 

we take somewhere about the medium 
of these authorities, and allow tex years,— 
the whole British navy, said to consist of 
about 800,000 tons, to be renewed once 
every ten years! This, particularly when 
the scarcity of Oak timber is considered, is 
by no means a bright prospect ; and is the 
source of a most serious expence to the na- 
tion. To us inthis part of the world, no- 
thing would appear so likely to remedy 
this evil as building the navy of Teak; pre- 
“gaming the same attention would be be- 
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stowed upon the workmanship of those of 
the ships buit in this country, as hereto- 
fore; and thot mesures would be adopted 
in Europe to brivg the workmanship to its 
former standard, should it have fallen off; 
as is said to be the-case. 

The following taken from a late publi- 
cation, are some examples of the durability, 
of Teak built ships. The Turkish flag ship 
at Bussorah was built by Nadir Shah more 
than 70 years ago; this ship was not loug 
since in dock; when all her timbers were 
ascertained to be perfectly sound. The 
Hercules, built in 1763, and constantly 
employed till 1805, wheu she was captured 
by the French, sound as when launched, 
The Milford of 679 tons, after constant em- 
ployment to China and Europe for 24 
vears, was then examined, but it was not 
found necessary to shift a single timber ; 
and the whole of her repairs did not 
cost £1000. Prejudices, it seems, were 
entertained in England against Teak tim- 
ber: it was said to be heavier than Oak; 
but this is proved to be unfounded, as one 
description of Teak has been found to be 
lighter than Oak, and another about the 
same weight. It was also thought to splin- 
ter more than Oak; an idea equally erro- 
neous with the former; indeed, Teak is 
supposed to have the advantage in this re- 
spect, and to splinter less than Oak, It is 
well known that Teak has an oil in it which 
preserves iron, and destroys the worm; 
while the acid of the Oak corrodes iron, 
and appears peculiarly grateful to the taste 
of the worm. Nor is Teak, we believe, sub- 
ject to that incurable cause of rapid decay 
in Oak, called the dry rot. 

Having thus cleared the way in favour of 
Teak, we shall presume that Ships can be 
built in this country at the same price per 
ton as in England, which under econo- 
mical and proper arrangement we believe 
to be the case, and we will also suppose 
that a plan was adopted, by which a pro- 
portion of the navy should be built in 
India, and the remainder in England, from 
timbers sent from this country. 

From the foregoing examples, and others 
that might be cited, we may also presume, 
that a'Teak built ship, having the same sum 
laid out for repairs as a moderna ship, (dur- 
ing her date of 10 years) built of Oak, will 
be fit for service, for at least half a century: 
thereby giving her an advantage in point 
of durability over the Oak ship, of 40 years. 

We have no very accurate data to pro- 
ceed upon, in ascertaining the actual value 
of our navy; but sufficiently correct for our 
present purpose.—From these data we are 
led to suppose the value of the British navy, 
as just off the stocks, exceeds 20 millions 
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sterling: let us, however, take 20 millions 
as its value; and allow 7 millions for re- 
pairs during the time the ships are service- 
able; this, which is little more than one- 
third the original cost, cannot we think be 
too much. ludeed, when we hear of ships 
going to pieces before half the term here 
allowed for them to remain serviceable has 
expired, and requiring a thorough repair, 
which is said in many cases to cost as much 
as the original expence of building the 
ship, it may perhaps be too little; either 
way,—both this, and the assumed value of 
the navy may be easily corrected by those 
having more accurate means of ivforma- 
tion, and new results found. We wish ra- 
ther to come within the actual sum, than to 
exceed it. 

Now according to the foregoing premises, 
the nation will have to pay 27 millions 
every 10 years for the hulls of our navy, if 
built of oak, and following the present 
mode of ship building in England. But 
suppose the navy built of Teak in the 
manner before stated, the nation would 
have to advance the above sum only once 
in 50 years: and during the 40 years that 
would be gained by the adoption of this 
plan, the 27 millions at a compound in- 
terest of 5 per cent. would amount to about 
180 millions, a prodigious saving, within 
the short space of 40 years, in one article 
of national expenditure. Besides the secu- 
rity afforded to our brave officers and sea- 
men by sailing in ships capable of encoun- 
tering bad weather, for which some of the 
modern ships, after a very few years’ run, 
it appears, are not very well calculated. 

Although under existing circumstances, 
when every effort that can be made 
in every part of the British empire and 
its dependencies should be called forth, 
a plan of this description might be adopted; 
still we should not think it either politic or 
proper to depend upon this country for the 
materials with which to build our navy; 
but merely to make use of this expedient, 
in order to give time for planting such 
parts of the royal domains appropriated to 
this purpose as require to be planted, and 
for those plantations which have been 
found to come to maturity, as well as to 
allow full time for the timber to season, 
for the shipwright to execute his work 
properly, and as in old times, when if we 
mistake not, Oak ships have run nearly as 
Jong as the term here allowed for Teak 
built ships, that is, nearly half a century. 


This spirited appeal to patriotism and 
financial calculation, on the part of the 
merchants and builders at Calcutta, drew 
forth something in the shape of a rival ap- 
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peal to the same principles on the part of 
the ship-builders and dock-holders of Bom- 
bay, where a considerable establishment 
of this nature has long been fostered, and 
where only, not many years ago, a man of 
war that wanted docking was obliged to 
repair. As we see no reason why Calcutta, 
though the seat of the Presidency, should 
obtain undue preference, we insert this 
rival representation, for the information of 
our readers. 


Bombay, Dee. 1, 1815. 

We observe by the Calcutta papers that, 
with the view of removing the strong 
partiality which appears to exist in the 
minds of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty in favour of ship-building at 
another port, the merchants at Calcutta 
had set on foot a subscription to build a 
vessel on the model of a 74, to be sent te 
England as a specimen of the capabilities 
of that port to supply his Majesty's navy 
with the various requisites connected with 
naval architectare. This laudable spirit 
of competition must prove gratifying to 
every lover of his country, and merits every 
encouragement. The vital interests of the 
nation depend upon a successful prosecu- 
tion of measures, the object of which is to 
add to her maritime resources by strength- 
ening her bulwark from foreign supplies, 
that her devastating forests may be regene- 
rated, and those of India rendered con- 
ducive tothat important national purpose. 

We cannot however suppose, that a 
preference bas been given by the authori- 
ties at home to any particular port, without 
the fullest enquiries as to the relative ad- 
vantages of every station in India for ship- 
building. We have reason to believe that 
those enquiries have for years back been 
engaging the attention of the government 
at home, and if a strong partiality weighs 
in the minds of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty in favour of Bombay, we 
think that the bias is rightly and judiciously 
directed. In whatever direction we con- 
template the maritime resources of this 
once barren spot, whether in the ready and 
abundant command of timber of superior 
quality; in the means of converting that 
timber into floating batteries; whether we 
look to the number and skill of its artificers, 
or to the securities and facilities with which 
naval architecture must be conducted in 
the bosom of the most commodious and 
safest harbour in the world; we may safely 
assert, that no port in India equals Bombay 
in the capabilities of upholding the marie 
time superiority of Great Britain im the 
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expeditious and ceconomical construction of 
ships of war.” 

The Cornwallis, 74, is now on the eve 
of sailing, laden with the frame-work of 
another ship of the same size; the Wel- 
lesiey, another 74, is far advanced in her 
construction, and will, like her precursor, 
convey a counterpart Of herself when com- 

leted ; and there would also have been in 

and, had not the capture of the Java de- 
prived us of their models; a 38 gun frigate, 
one large brig, and one brigantine ;—these 
national works, with the constant calls for 
docking and repairing of his Majesty's and 
the mercantile ships and vessels resorting 
to this port, al! executed with that expedi- 
tion which the advantages of such a har- 
bour so conveniently afford, exhibit an in- 
interrupted scene of activity and energy 
which we will venture to assert, cannot be 
surpassed, if equalled; these facts incon- 
testibly prove the wisdom that has dictated 
the preference that has, in the first in- 
stance, been given to Bombay, as a place 
for ship-Huiiding, by bis Majesty's govern- 
ment. 


+", These pretensions, as our readers will 
observe, refer to the nation! navy of great 
Britain, and look forward to the pub- 
lic interest and prosperity, by means of 
judicious frugality. We now, therefore, 
proceed to record what has been done for 
the service of the merchants’ navy, and the 


promotion of Indian commerce. 


Calcutta, Nov. 4. 1813. 

A correspondent informs us, that, on the 
8th current, he “ had the pleasure of see- 
ing launched from the yard of Messrs. 
James Scott and Co. at Fort Gloucester, 
a very handsome ship of 461 tons burthen. 
The majestic style in which she entered 
her element, highly gratified the specta- 
tors.—This ship, which was named the 
Jane, appears to combine every quality that 
can be wished for in a merchant ship or 
transport.” 


Two other fine vessels have been also 
launched from different dock-yards on the 
Hooghly in the course of the last week ; 
viz. a Brig, named the Aurora, of 135 tons 
burthen, opposite to Barnagore, on Wed- 
nesday, and a ship named the Ganges, on 
Thursday, from the yard of Messrs. Black- 
more and Co. 


Nov. 9, 1813. 
The launches of the two fine new ships 
of 1200 tons each, built at the dock-yards 
of Messrs. J. and R. Kyd, and of Messrs. 


— 
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Gilmore gnd Co. took place arcording to 
appointment, the former on Monday, and 
the latter on Tuesday last. Ox no similar 
occasion within our recollection, has pub- 
lic curiosity been so generally excited, and 
certainly on none has it been more amply 
gratified. 

The new ship of 1200 tons,is built for the 
service of the East India Company; and 
to be commanded by Captain Hugh Reid. 
Sir George Nugent did Captain Reid the 
honour to preside at the ceremony of nam- 
ing this i. His Excellency flung the 
flask of wine upon the bows, and saluted 
the majestic pile by the name of the Vay- 
sITTART ;—at the same instant the band of 
His Majesty's 24th, which was stationed 
near the platform, struck up “Rule Brit- 
annia.” 

His Excellency the Governor General, 
with the Countess of Loudon and Moira 
and family, were upon the river in one of 
the state boats, from whence they had a 
favourable view of the scene. 

Calcutta, Nov. 29 1813. 

The last week has been distingnished at 
this place, by no less than four lauaches 
from the different Calcutta dock-yards. On 
Wednesday, a fine ship of 700 tons was 
launched from Mr. Blackmore's premises, 
under the name of the Lady Flora; and 
on the same day, was launched a brig of 
155 tons, built opposite to Barnagore for 
Messrs. Lackersteen and Co. and named 
the Morning Star. On Thursday, two 
other ships were likewise launched about 
the same hour, viz. ove of 450 tons from 
the yard of Mr. Blackmore, and another 
of 300 tons from that of Messrs. Breen and 
Co. the former by the name of the Emma, 
and the latter by that of the Lavly Sephia, 


JAVA. 
REVIVAL OF LITERATURE. 

We hail with infinite satisfaction the 
revival of Letters in the East. The es- 
tablishment of the Asiatic Society, at Cal- 
cutta, formed an eventful epoch in the 
British Dominion of Asia, and the mea- 
sures taken by that distinguished nobleman 
the Marquis Wellesley, for the institution of 


the College in Bengal, have entitled him . 


at once to the thanks and admiration of 
the world, 

We have now to record a new and per- 
haps not fess interesting event, the re- 
establishment of the Society of Arts and 
Sciences, at Batavia, an Institution which 
took its rise anterior to the establishment 
of any literary society in the East, and has 
long been distinguished in the annals of 
literature. 


Under a despotic government whose sole_ 
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object was commercial gain, by means of 
commercial monopoly, it was not to be 
expected that Arts or Sciences would 
flourish; and this Institution, although 
established by the most distinguished cha- 
racters, and maintamed for a time, had 
sunk into that insignificance to which the 
withering grasp of despotism and the nar- 
row policy of monopoly early subjected it. 
The Batayian Literary Society, as stated 
in a late Anniversary Discourse of the 
President, the Hon. Thomas Stamford Raf- 
fles, has the honor of being the first Insti- 
tution of a literary nature projected by 
Europeans in the East : on the 24th of 
April, 1778, the Society was duly es- 
tablished under the authority of Goyern- 
ment, and took for its motto, “ Public 
utility.” Seven volumes of its Transactions 
are published, and another yolume, com- 
piled siace Java has fallen under the Bri- 
tish rule, is about to issue from the press. 


Previous to the conquest of Jaya, the 
Society had nearly become extinct; the 
members never assembled, aud it was with 
difficulty that the valuable Library and 
Museum were traced; these were found 
jumbled together in an obscure dwelling in 
the towu of Batavia, and have fortunately 
been preserved by the liberal aid of the 
British Government. 

The Laeutenant Governor, at the call of 
the Society, has accepted the office of Pre- 
sident; au extensive and superb building 
has been erected under his superivtend- 
ance, and is about to receive the valuable 
collections of the Society, so long a prey to 
the damp and destructive insects of the 
swampy town. ‘The bust of the Right 
Hon, Karl Minto, as Patron of the Society (is 
now )placed in a conspicuous part of the hall, 
and the Society has caieuen its commuui- 
cations, which had for a long time been 
suspended, with the different learned So- 
cieties of Europe. 

The range of this Society, and the 
abundance of new and interesting inform. 
ation which the world look for from that 
quarter, induce us to add a few observ- 
ations. 

The island of Java, distinguished by the 
Dutch as Groote Java, is as yet, almost 
unknown to the British nation, except by 
name: we have heard of an expedition 
fitted out from Bengal, which was accom- 
feaied by the Governor General Lord 

into, Who reminding us of the Argonauts, 
went himself in search of the golden fleece; 
we have heard that this expedition was 
successful, that it added considerable Justre 
and glory to the British arms, that. the 
British flag was triumphant, and that the 
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dominion of the Eastern seas is temporarily 
annexed to the crown of Great Britain,— 
but we have heard no more; the 

of this mighty empire, which alone was 
long the purse, and sole support, of the 
Hoilanders, now passes into oblivion, and 
is heard of merely as one of the man 
colonies which have accrued to the Briti 
nation during the present conflict. 

This island contains a population of cer- 
tainly not less than five millions of souls, 
an active, industrious, and interesting peo- 
ple; under long established regulations 
and native institutions the peace of the 
country is easily preserved; and there is 
perhaps no country im the world where 
agriculture is so much respected, and con- 
sequently so much attended to. 

These people were formeriy Hindus or 
Bhuddists, and it is only since the four- 
teenth century that Mahometanism has 
been introduced ; they now, however, uni- 
versally profess that faith, and the Ma- 
homedan is the general and established 
religion of the country. 

Feudal service and vassalage, with all 
its concomitant evils, prevailed, previous 
to the establishment of the British govern- 
ment, in all their force, and the Javanese may 
be truly said to have been a race of abject 
slaves, under the Dutch administration: 
with the British government, however, 
came liberty; the day has dawned upon 
them, all vassalage has been abolished, and 
a system of management hes been intro- 
duced, similar to that which has been se 
successfully followed in British India. 

The tenure of land has been found very 
much to resemble that lately discovered 
in the province of Canara; accordingly, 
we find that a detailed settlement is made 
with each cultivator of the soil, in prefer- 
ence to the admission or establishment of 
any zemendary tenure. This decisive 
change has been effected with great 
benefit to the public revenue; and mani, 
fest advantage to the condition of the 
people—all export duties and internal tolls 
have been abolished, and a system of free 
trade and free cultivation has been es- 
tablished, in lieu of the former system of 
rigid monopoly and feudal bondage. 

The human mind already begins to ex- 
pand, industry is daily increasing, and 
cultivation is extending in every quarter. 

Besides Java, the whole of the Eastern 


‘Islands fall under the administration of 


Great Britain from this conquest. The 
long neglected shores of Borneo will now 
afford safe harbours for trade; and the 


numerous Islands scattered on this exten= 


sive quarter of the globe, rich in the 


choicest productions of nature, will become — 
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frequented with safety; the various tribes 
scattered through these numerous Islands, 
are hardly kuown by name, and this im- 
portant and valuable part of the habitable 
globe, seems now for the first time during 
a century, to offer itself to the speculative 
and contemplative mind. 

We have reason te believe that the op- 
portunity is not lost of acquiring every 
— information on the state of these 
slands; particulars of some of these dis- 
coveries have already appeared in our 
pages, and others may be expected shortly. 

The Address of the Batavian Society to 
the Earl of Minto ts couched in the most 
respectful terms. We subjoin an extract. 

ee ee my lord, the Batavian 
Literary Society cousiders itself bound in 
gratitude to your Excellency, for all the 
aets of kindness and protection which it 
has so abundantly experienced from the 
Honourable the Governor of 
Java. 

Reformed by his genius and persever- 
ance, — guided by his talents and ex- 
ample, re-established on ‘its original and 
extensive foundation, and enriched by the 
addition of a number of new and valuable 
members—the Society flatters itself that 
a new life and vigour will soon pervade its 
whole system, and that although the old 
trunk still remains, the grafting thereon 
of some new branches, transplanted from 
a rich and fertile soil, will shortly tend to 
produce a greater abundance of fruit and 
of finer quality than formerly. 

It is under these particular circumstan- 
ces, that the Members of the Literary So- 
ciety of Batavia take the liberty to present 
this address to your Excellency, and to 
express their earnest entreaty, that your 
Excellency may be pleased to take their 
Society under your immediate care and 
protection, and at the same time to accept 
the title of “ Patron of the Literary Society 
of Batavia,” a favour which they solicit your 
Excellency to enhance, by permitting them 
to receive from their Agents, at Calcutta, 
or in London, a bust of your Excellency, 
to be placed in the Meeting Room, in their 
new Society-house now erecting at Rys- 
wick. 

April 24th, 1813. 

(Signed by all the Members of the Society.) 


His Lordship in his answer complied 
with this request with great politeness and 
dignity ; and we understand that his Lord- 
ship’s portrait has reached its destina- 
tion at Batavia, and been received with due 
honours. 


Anecdotes of the present Pope. 


ANECDOTES OF THE PRESENT Porr, AND 
OF HIS CAPTIVITY, AND RESTORATION. 


At the time when Rome was seized by 
the French General Miollis, who assured 
his Holiness that “it was with infinite 
regret he disturbed his pious tranquillity 
by the sight of arms ;—but, however, he 
should take special care that he should 
never hear their report”—the French troops 
entered the city in silence, but, the mo- 
ment they arrived before the Palace of 
Monte Cavallo, their cannon were pointed 
against the residence of his Holiness, and 
the Castle St. Angelo was occupied, in 
force. Shut up in this vast edifice, the 
Pope was almost ignorant of occurrences 
abroad: but the people were agitated by 
the most lively apprehensions. ‘The citi- 
zens of Rome, those of the small towns 
adjacent, the husbandmen, the herdsmen, 
all ran to the palace of the Holy Father, 
and intreated his benediction on a popular 
insurrection; which, like the Sicilian ves- 
pers, might have swept off all Frenchmen 
in a general massacre. ‘The Pope opposed 
this with all his influence aud authority. 
The French Generals acknowledged to 
Napoleon, that they owed their lives to the 
moderation of his Holiness. 

Soon afterwards, an order from Buona- 
parte directed General Miollis to demand a 
war contribution from the Pope. He an- 
swered, “I have no gold; but I send you 
the most valuable piece in my treasury: a 
piece, which to say the truth, ought not to 
have been found im it.”—W hat was this, so 
precious jewel?—It was THE MAGNIFI- 
cent TIARA PRESENTED TO THE Pope BY 
NAPOLEON, AT THE TIME OF HIS CORO- 
nation!!! Miollis knew it; and knew 
his duty too, too well to accept this valua- 
ble deposit. 


After the lapse of one year, negociations 
for the cession of Rome assumed a formal 
shape. The offer of six millions of francs, 
was made to the Pope, together with a re- 
sidence at Avignon. Threats followed in 
due time; not without very imtelligible 
hints at perpetual imprisonment, and death 
itself. 


The Carnival of 1809 was extremely 
remarkable. The Vice-Roy and General 
Miollis in vain tried every art to enliven 
the populace; faithful to the orders of the 
Pope, they refrained from the smallest 
tokens of joy. Even the loose women of 
the house of correction, to whom money 
and masks were given, refused to shew 
themselves on the Corso. On the contrary, 
the 21st being the anniversary of the Ev- 
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altation, or accession of the Pope to his 
dignity, was celebrated spontaneously, and 
contrary to custom, as a great religious and 
popular festival. Every house, every 
court, the most private corners, shone with 
ilumination. Rome appeared penetrated, 
as it were, with an internal fire: the streets 
were thronged with people, the windows 
were hung with tapestry, the most splen- 
did and valuable: every one wore his 
holiday suit; gold and silk glittered on all 
sides: but, throughout the whole of this 
pomp, the most mysterious silence was 
preserved unbroken, What a singular 
species of festival ! 

Well informed on all that passed, Napo- 
leon charged his Generals, oue after 
another, to force an act of cession from the 
Pope. Miollis was the last to whom this 
charge was committed. He wrote back to 
his master, that “ nothing could be done 
with this man—a man who even begged for 
martyrdom !” 

In the mean while all publications by 
authority, spoke to the people, equivocally, 
in the name of thew superiors, The an- 
cient laws were not formally abrogated ; 
but the Code Napoleon was introduced, in 
silence, and without pronouncing that 
name—tbat name! The ceremonies of Re- 
ligion were not violated; but they were 
less splendid, and were nothing respected. 
The great Roman Lords were amused by 
balls and dinners: the women by intrigues : 
the superior clergy by seduction. A few 
were imprisoned iu the chateau St, Angelo. 
June 9, the French Government was 
solemnly proclaimed at Rome: But, 
on the morning of the 10th all the popula- 
tion of the city crowded around the chapel 
of Monte Cavallo: the Pope appeared 
soon afterwards, carried ander a magnifi- 
cent canopy. With a firm and majestic 
voice, the venerable Pontiff rehearsed to 
his people, in simple terms, all the proceed- 
ings of the Emperor of the French to force 
him to give up his temporal Sovereiguty, 
and to abandon Rome. ‘Then, raising his 
voice, he pronounced ANATHEMA Ggainst 
Napoleon, and against all who had assisted 
him in depriving the Catholic Church of her 
possessions. 

Previous to fhis, as we learn from Cardi- 
nal Pamphili's complaint to M. Lefebure 
charge des affiires at Rome (March 2). 
“ The French Commander placed a guard 
at the Post Office, and caused all the let- 
ters to be opened, in contempt of the rights 
of nations, and of individuals......He also 
placed guards at all the Printing Offices, 


and by this violence deprived the Holy | 


Father of the liberty of the press.” This 


Superstitions practised in France. 


pleaded by Cardinal Maury, and others, in 
justification of their compliance with 
the cictates of French treachery. 

While the Pope was confined at Fom 
tainbleau, notwithstanding all the orders 
for secrecy issued by Napoleon, he was 
regularly informed of all the disasters of 
the Russian campaign; of the hostile 
disposition of Austria, and the indignation 
of the French people against Napoleon. 
Individuals of the highest rank violated 
their obligations to silence; and thus in- 
structed, the Pope waited events with pa- 
tience, and fortitude. 

Napoleon at length formed a treaty with 
the Pope, in virtue of which he was re- 
leased, and suffered to proceed for Italy. 

The Generals of the Allies, Austrian, 
English, and Neapolitan, imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the changes produced in 
France, discovered the strongest suspicions 
of the French generals who were entrusted 
with the commission of setting the Pope at 
liberty. They refused to give passage to 
the French escort, and this escort on its 
part, could not, consistently with its duty, 
abandon the august personage under its 
protection. The Neapolitan offivers were 
observed to be the most distrustful. At 
length Colonel Prohaska, of the regiment of 
Radetzki hussars, a man of zeal aud cour- 
age, put an end to these demurs. He 
threw a bridge of boats across the Taro, 
then swelled by rain, went over with afew 
followers, made proper enquiries of the 
French out-posts, and received the Pope 
from those who guarded him. 

After having overcome the danger of 
the passage, and being arrived im a place 
of safety, the Colonel threw himself upon 
his knees before the Pope, saying, “ Holy 
Father, this is the happiest day of my life: 
you are free: you tread the free soil of your 
native couutry.”— The Pope could not 
speak for joy. He breathed, even, with 
difficulty: he sighed very loug and: very 
deeply ; like a man now for the first time 
quitting his prison. He was then con- 
ducted in triumph to Perma, and after- 
wards, by slow journies to Rome; the 
hussars of the brave Prohaska forming pait 
of his retinue. 


SUPERSTITIONS, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
PRACTISED IN FRANCE. 

Tur following article is translated from 
the French, and is wholly founded on 
French authorities. The observance of the 
Bei-tein, or Midsummer bon-fire alluded to, 


forced silence of the Pope was afterwards | in the opening of it, is uot unknown ia 
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England: while many persecutions of cats, 
&e. which did exist among us,—do they 
still?—impeach the humanity of our 
country, no less than this impeaches that 
of the French. 


In France, down to the epoch of the 
Revolution in 1789, the Festival of St. John 
(supposed to be the same as celehrated by 
the eastern nations at the summer solstice, 
the renewal of their year) was accompanied 
by great bonfires, among other tokens of 
joy. Salutes of artillery, or of musquetry, 
and noisy music of various kinds, marked 
the moment when fhe first magistrate set 
fire to the pile. Among the Basques, the 
people of bigorre, and in that department 
of the High Pyrenees which is called the 
Four Valles, a mysterious tree was carried 
about, and accompanied by a number of 

e armed with blazing poles—there 
ealled Hailloles. Fire was atlength put to 
this tree; while all the youth of the place 
danced aroundit. But, in addition, almost 
everywhere, this Festival was defiled with 
the blood of some victim. At Paris cats 
were barbarously burned, till the be- 
ginning of the reign of Louis XIV. This 
eruel custom continued long afterwards in 
many parts of the kingdom. It was but 
lately they burnt, at Metz, a number of 
cats confined in a eage, placed on the top 
of a pile. 

The Greeks sacrificed the dog to their 
Gods Penates, as the animal most dis- 
tinguished by his attachment and fidelity. 
Yearly at Rome a number of dogs were cru- 
eified, asa punishment for the negligence of 
those of their species which had not warned 
the’ capito] of the approach of the Gauls. 
We have seen in 1813, in the Burying 
Ground east of the city, called the Burying 
Ground of Pere la Chaise, at Paris, an aged 
lover shed the blood of a white turtle dove, 
as an mmolation at the tomb of the young 
Frances Julia Girardot, who died at Paris, 
Sep. 16, 1810, at the age of twenty-one. 
It is understood that this sacrifice has been 
performed every year since her death. If 
some appearance of reason may be fancied 
for these sacrifices, to what can be at- 
tributed the immolation of cats, unless to 
some prejudice generally spread against 
these animals >—Perhaps tothe notion that 
under the conduct of witches, they traversed 
the air, and assisted at the Sabbut, better 
called la casa del diavolo, where they ob- 
tained fresh powers, and renewed instruc- 
tions, in the art of deceiving the credulous 
and tormenting the unwary. 

Bulls were the principal victims among 
the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, 


the Celts, and the Gauls. The ceremony 
of the Taurobolium is well known. But 
besides these religious ceremonies in which 
bulls were involved, history records the 
execution of judicial sentences against this 
useful and noble animal; and that at two 
periods distant one from the other:—of dif- 
ferent ages but of similar error and folly. 
The first belongs to the year 1499. At 
that period, distinguished by the early 
efforts of the nobie art of Typography, and 
by the wonderful revolution then effecting 
on the human mind;—at that time, when 
suspicion of adultery superseded the ne- 
cessity of proois—when dispensations on 
account of bastardy were obtained at 
a regulated rate for money—the judges, 
monks, very gravely proceeded to pass 
sentence ou a bull, for having killed a 
little boy ; and they ordered him to be led 


to the place of execution, there to be _ 


hanged until dead, by the usual execu- 
tionér, on aceount of the crime of homicide, 
and in detestation of the said erime. The 
sentence is curious, and still extant in the 
archives of the ancient Abbey of Beaufré, 
where the whole of the proceedings are 
preserved. 

Nor let later years boast of being free 
from the influence of similar superstition. 
It was in May, 1792, when a most fatal 
qisocty prevailed among the cattle in the 
departments which lie beside the Moselle, 
the Meurthe, and the Rhine. Instructions 
sent from Paris, written in haste, by veteri- 
uary practitioners who had not beheld the 
progress of the disorder, nor its symptoms, 
contributed to augment the fatal activity 
of this disease, by inspiring a confidence 
not less fatal :—they pronounced that it was 
not contagious; whereas in fact, nothing 
ever was more rapid in its communication 
and consequences. 

From every corner of the departments 
swarmed out a crowd of quacks who spread 
themselves over the country, where they 
cheated and swindled the peasantry by 
Tying assurances, of which they took suf- 
ficient care not to wait a proper time to 
witness the fulfilment. 

One of these miserable ramblers, taking 
advantage of the credulity of the country- 
men, stopped for a time at the village of 
Sommerviller, on the left bank of the Saone, 
near Rozieres, in the department of the. 
Meurthe, where he assumed the authority 
of inspiration, and pronounced in express 
terms, the existence of only one manner of 
stopping this epizooty; and that was, b 
sacrificing an animal of the same kind, 
which was, at the time, in health:—this 
done, the total and instant cessation of the 
disorder would inevitably follow. He ad- 
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duced recent examples in proof of the fact ; 
and like Rinaldo the enchanter, he pre 
sented to each the mirror, in which he 
might behold the brilliant image of cures 
effected. All the world around him gave 
him credit; an assembly was held, a de- 
liberation was instituted, and various do- 
pations were bestowed on the man who 
had discovered the means of saving from 
destruction one of the principal properties 
among agriculturists. In short, the parish 
bull was fixed on to be sacrificed at the 
common expense, to ensure the safety of 
all his fellows, 


The judgment was solemnly announced 
by sound of horn, throughout the parish ; 
the women vied in making garlands of 
flowers—country flowers; with these they 
adorned the victim, and he was conducted 
in pompous procession to the choir of the 
church, where the priest was in waiting, 
dressed in his full sacerdotal habits. High 
mass was suug; and on this occasion the 
parishioners gave up their places to their 
cattle. Oxen, cows, goats, asses, sheep, and 
even swine, filled the whole nave. After 
mass, the priest gave his benediction to the 
assembly, sprinkled the intended holocaust 
with holy water, aud delivered him over 
to the secular power. 

The pile was raised before the door of 
the church, to this the bull was tied, and 
fire was put. He burst away for a time, 
lowing most dreadfully, and running from 
side to side. “He is swayed by the devil!” 
echoed on all sides: “The evil spirit re- 
fuses to let our cattle live: the sacrifice 
must be completed: let M. Curé be 
sent for to exorcise this demon—this cursed 
demon!” The sacrifice was completed 
amid the cheers of the multitude, the en- 
couragements of the women, young and 
old;—the poor animal was released from 
his torments by being reduced to ashes ;— 
and the epizooty continued, as may easily 
be supposed, without the smallest abate- 
ment in its violence or fatality. 


Such was the ignorance and superstition 
still existing in 1792. There is little reason 
to believe that the population of France is 
much better instructéd at the present mo- 
ment, or that the present time has just 
pretensions tolook with scorn on the errors 
then sanctioned by people and priest. 
The love of the false and the marvellous 
did not then cease, neither is it confined to 
France: our own Islands have much more 
lately witnessed imposition of a nature 
perhaps grosser still, and te excuse which, 
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men of sense, understanding, and know- 
ledge can with still greater difficulty find 
a subterfoge. — Humanity, Philosophy, 
Christianity, may contemplate such scenes 
with astonishment aud horror :—while all 
must allow that such are the dark shades 
of human nature, which, alas! is too much 
addicted, at al] times, to superstition, error, 
and cruelty! What natural advantage has 
the year 1792 over the year 1499? not- 
withstanding the age sanctions the epithets 
of learned, enlightened, Sc. assumed by the 
generation then living, with the most ex- 
emplary modesty, and with almost equat 
modesty retained by their descendants. 

POLITICIANS, A. D. 1814. 


The trne bred race of Politicians, like 
that of certain setting dogs, has its senses 
more exquisite and lively at some seasons 
than at others: they range further, they 
quarter the ground in better style, they 
ave more active, and intent on what they 
sce, hear, or conceive. Never perbaps 
were their powers of demonstration se 
forcible, never was their gift of foresight 
so penetrating, as at this moment: — and 
never were they more prominent iu civi- 
lized society. 

In fact, the race may be divided into 
these two chief distinctions, which have 
dropped from the pen accidentally. Never- 
theless, it must be confessed, that they are 
diversified by the operation of various 
causes, : 

Much, for instance, depends on the per- 
sonal character of the individual. If he be 
a “good natured soul,” he finds in every 
Cabietthe very seat of equity and upright- 
ness, He swears by the magnanimous so~ 
veretgns ! He calls to mind their declara- 
tious made at different times; and when 
the terms in which they are couched can- 
not possibly be recouciled,—he comforts 
himself with the reflection, that at least 
one of them will be verified. He allows. 
no. charge of ambition or wicked self-inte- 
rest, to deform the fair character of the 
present tume: not a crooked politician since . 
Buonaparte; no! not a single royalist an- 
willing to sacrifice an ample portiow of 
meum, if necessary to the peace of Europe! 
no such thing as a longing eye cast on a 
province of tuum, however convenient 
advantageous! 

The “crabbed” demonstrator is the pie- 
twe of melancholy: no gleomy day im» 
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November, when fog and rain strive for 
the mastery, equals the heart-sinking power 
ef his physiognomy. Atrabilious himself, 
all around him is involved in horror. 
In summer the trees he beholds are not 
green, but burnt up brown: every meadow 
is a swamp. ‘The mild rays of the rising 
sun, portend storms; the golden beams of 
evening are decidedly pestilential: the 
azure heavens are black. ‘The civilities of 
life are snares; this man is dangerous by his 
open carriage and frauk beliaviour; that 
man hasa character for prudence, but,— 
Tcall him profoundly iniquitous and de- 
signing. 

Every word from this misanthrope re- 
ports a misery.—What beuefits have we 
experienced from the peace? the na- 
tional debt is not diminished: no gold ap- 
pears in circulation: we are in the crazy 
condition of old age: our constitution is 
radically gone: the inquisition will cer- 
tainly be established among us; directly as 
the income tax ceases, popery aud the Je- 
suits will overwhelm us: there is no buy- 
ing sugar or rum at the old prices: the 
wheat harvest is absolutely blighted: all 
the kings of the continent are plotting our 
ruin, depend upon it: the Luddites are at 
their old work again: and what a succes- 
sion of murders! did you ever hear the 
like? Queen Anne's motto, Semper cadem, 
“worse and worse!” 

But to exemplify the distinction taken, 
we must make our observations in places 
of public resort. We must analyse man- 
kind, where mankind is most open to ana- 
lysis, and least expectant or foreboding. 
Nothing is more common in a coffee house 
than to hear a gentleman who has spelled 
his way through al] the foreign towns in 
his newspaper, not to mention other difficult 
words,—demonstrate, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has taken his measures 
very badly, and that some of his taxes will 
never realize the estimate ;—he ventures 
also to affirm, that a noble Lord at a fo- 
reign court, will find his situation much 
beyond his abilities; he is no match for bis 
political adversaries, and we—yes, believe 
me, we shall pay the piper, but fare all 
the worse for his pipings! 

Perhaps, however, the most amusing of 
this species is, he who piques himself on 
always going right on. Nothing stops his 
demonstrations ; he reads that the Danube 
flows by Vienna; but it discharges itselfinto 
the Black Sea, or into the Frozen Ocean, 
exactly as suits his oceasion for its services. 
The Alps he allots to Holland, unless they 
be wantedin Hanover, and warrants him- 
self and his hearers that regiments of ca- 
valry may cross the Baltic in full charge, 
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with the same ease as he has seen thent 
manceuvre at a review on Wimbledon 
Common. He demonstrates what should 
have been the mode of defence adopted by 
the Norwegians against Sweden, and how 
the Crown Prince might have been foiled, 
—if they had but 

Demonstrators generally restrict their 
discussions to past events, which they con- 
template in a light peculiar to themselves ; 
never oinitting to shew how much better 
they might be; and thns while they ex- 
hibit their own skill at finding out defects ; 
they tacitly applaud their own talents at 
improving—whatever they undertake to 
discuss. Had they been the parties to con- 
duct the business, what happier conse- 
quences had followed their activity and 
discretion ! 

Speculators who pique themselves on 
foresight, are eagles compared to which 
the foregoing are but wrens. Their capa- 
cious minds revolve the destiny, not of 
Britain only, but of Europe, not of Eu- 
rope only, but of the world. With every 
fit of the tooth-ache that befalls the Great 
Mogul, they sympathise in most affection- 
ate sympathy; and a claw less or more in 
tie dragon embroidered on the dress of the 
Emperor of China, occasions them greater 
palpitations than to any living mortal— _ 
except the court tailor of the Celestial Em- 
pire.— What extensive information! Their 
less favoured brethren content themselves 
with knowing all that passes in the Cabi- 
nets of Europe. ‘They draw auguries from 
the interviews of Sovereigns: they inter- 
cept and decypher the most secret dis- 
patches: now aud then they even killa 
messenger, in order to obtain his letters -— 
and as to treaties of peace, they can tell with- 
out looking into any black stone, but their 
own imagination, not the leading features 
only, but also a thousand particulars not 
yet reduced to writing by the uegociators 
themselves. 

The liberty of the British Islands is fa- 
vourable in the highest degree to this genus 
of their population; but other countries 
also have their demonstrators and specu- 
lators. Such of our nation as have lately 
visited Paris, have seen them in various 
Caffes of that great metropolis, and else- 
where; from the Palais Royal, and the 
gardens of the Tuilleries, where seats are 
furnished gratis; to the Caffe of the mille 
colonnes, Where nothing is seen but silver 
plate,—except when the etiquette of the 
service requires gold. During the late 
reign indeed, the demonstrators and specu- 
lators of France, were fain to shelter them- 
selves in creeks and corners, like a flock 
of birds driven before the storm to hollow 
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trees, or rocks shivered into crevices ; now, 
they assemble from al! parts, shake their 
dripping feathers, fresh plume themselves, 
and rouse repeating echo with their notes, 
-—who but they? Such is the description 
lately given of them in a Parisian publica- 
tion. They forget todine—in the hurry of 
dethroning the Dey of Algiers: they lose 
their watches from their fobs, so earnest 
are they in supporting the interest of the 
Sheriffe of Mecca, the head of the true 
faith. They take the Grand Lama under 
their protection, and scatter all his oppo- 
nents with the rapidity of the whirlwind. 
By fits and starts, they come nearer home ; 
—and then—to an Englishman, especially, 
—most entertaining is it to hear certain of 
these orators disburden their imaginations. 
They affirm without scruple, that Europe 
will speedily be delivered from Turkish 
thraldom, and the long-bearded Mussul- 
man will be driven beyond the Hellespont: 
—wait the issue of the Congress at Vien- 
na, for that. Others meet these predic- 
tions by insisting, that, on the contrary, to 
their certain knowled:e, the Grand Turk 
will endeavour to strengthen his interest 
among the princely negociators by matri- 
monial connections,—for he cannot afford 
subsidies; — and, as there is now no 
inducement for him (as under Napoleon), 
to solicit a companion to his couch in the 
person of Madame Mere; there can be no 
difficulty to prevent his demanding the hand 
of the Princess Charlotte, and receiving 
the East Indies, at least, as a marriage por- 
tion, with the Heiress apparent to the 
British Crown. 

Let nobody suppose that this is a fancy 
picture: or that speculations equally ex- 
travagant, are not palmed on the Eu- 
ropean World, by those who cater for its 
political appetite,—that some allusion to 
caterers for the British Public was in- 
tended by the lively foreigner who fur- 
nishes the chief materials for this article, 
we have every reason to believe; and the 
rather, as we know, that although he is 
familiar with the pages of the Continental 
Journals from Vienna and Berlin to Peters- 
burgh and Stockholm, yet we know too, 
that his intimacy is most complete with 
the newspapers and political pamphlets of 
Lendon. 
HINTS ON ‘THE PRODUCE AND 

PROPERTIES OF THE PROVINCE 

OF LOUISIANA. 


Amonc the speculations of the time 1s 
the certain progress of all American Colo- 
nies towards national independence of 
European authority; together with the 
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separation of the powers of that vast Con- 
tinent into smaller states than at present. It 
is affirmed, that Louisiana, among others, is 
pleased, neither with its present accession to 
the United States, vor with any supposable 
connection with Europe. This may be 
Foon but we conjecture, that as the 

inited States acquired this country with 
intention, by means of it, to obtain access 
to the silver mines of Mexico, so, to thwart 
that intention, another power will step in, 
and by seating itself in this frontier to those 
mines, will provide a security, not other- 
wise to be obtained. r 

It is well known, that France procured 
this province from Spanish weakness, by 
what was called a treaty of peace, of Oc- 
tober 1, 1800, confirmed by that of Madrid, 
of March 21,1801. France sold it to the 
United States of America (April 30, 1803) 
then under the dominion of Mr. Jefferson, 
who it is understood, paid something more 
than two millions of dollars for the purchase. 

To justify this bargain in the opinion of 
the citizens of the United States, a kind of 
demi-official pamphlet was published and 
circulated, which forms the basis of the 
present article. It is now extremely rare. 
We can only advert to a few of the leading 
particulars. 

The country is divided into several 
districts. 

Many of the present establishments are 
separated from each other by immense and 
tracklesss desarts, having no communica- 
tion with each other by land, except now 
and then a solitary instance of its being 
attempted by hunters, who have to swim 
rivers, expose themselves to the inclemen- 
cy of the weather, and carry their provi- 
stons on their backs for a time, proportron- 
ed to the length of their journey. This is 
ware’ the case on the west of the 
Mississippi, where the communication is 
kept up only by water, between the capi+ 
tal and the distant settlements; three 
months being required to convey imtelli- 
gence from the one to the other by the 
Mississippi. 

The usual distance accomplished by 
a boat in ascending, is five leagues per day. 
The rapidity of the current in the spring 
season especially, when the waters of all 
the rivers are high, facilitates the descent, 
so that the same voyage by water, which 
requires three or four months to perform 


from the capital, may be made fo if in 


twelve to sixteen days. The principal set- 
tlements in Louisiana, are on the Missis- 
sippi, which begins to be cultivated about 
twenty leagues from the sea, where the 
plantations are yet thin, and owned by the 
poorest people. Ascending, you see them 
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improve on each side, till you reach the 
city, which is situated on the east bank, 
on a bend of the river, 35 leagues from the 


sea. 

The entrance of the Mississippi is navi- 
gable ouly at high water, but will then 
admit of craft of from 60 to 70 tons bur- 
then. On both banks of this creek are 
settlements, one plantation deep, for near 
fifteen leagues, and they are divided into 
two parishes. The settlers are numerous, 
though poor, and the culture is universally 
cotton. On all creeks making from the 
Mississippi, the soil is the same as on the 
bank of the river, and the border is the 
highest part of it, from whence it descends 
gradually to the swamp. In no place on 
the low lands is there depth more than 
suffices for one plantation, before you come 
to the low grounds incapable of cultivation. 

When compared with the Indiana terri- 
tory, the face of the country in Upper 
Louisiana is rather more broken, though 
the soil is equally fertile. It is a fact not 
to be contested, that the west side of ihe 
river possesses some advantages, not gene- 
rally incident ‘to those regions. it is 
elevated and healthy, and well watered 
with a variety of large rapid streams, cal- 
culated for mills and other waterworks. 
From Cape Girardeau, above the mouth of 
the Ohio, to the Missouri, the land on the 
east side of the Mississippi is low and flat, 
and occasioually exposed to inundations ; 
that on the Louisiana side, contiguous to 
the river, is generally much higher, and in 
many places very rocky on the shore.— 
Some of the heights exhibit a scene truly 
picturesque. They rise to an elevation of at 
least 500 feet, faced with perpendicular 
lime and free-stone, carved into various 
shapes and figures by the hand of nature, 
and afford the appearance of- a muititude 
of antique towers. From thetops of these 
elevations, the land graduaily slopes back 
from the river, without gravel or rock, and 
is covered with valuable timber. It may 
be said with truth that, for fertility of soil, 
no part of the world exceeds the borders 
of the Mississippi, the land yields an abund- 
ance of all the necessaries of life, and al- 
most spontaneously; very little labour being 
required in the cultivation of the earth. 
That part of Upper Louisiana, which bor- 
ders on North Mexico, is one immense 
prairie; it produces nothing but grass; it 
is filled with buffalo, deer, and other kinds 
of game; the land is represented as too 
rich for the growth of forest trees. 

It is pretended that Upper Louisiana 
contains in its bowels many silver aud cop- 
per mines, aud various specimens of both 
are exhibited. Several trials have been 


made to ascertain the fact; but the want of 
skill in the artisis has hitherto left the sub- 
jeet undecided. 


The salt works are also pretty numerous; 
some belong to individuals; others to the 
public, They already yield an abundant 
supply for the consumption of the country ; 
and if properly managed, might become an 
article of more general exportation. ‘The 
usual price per bushel is 150 cents in cash 
at the works. This price will be still 
lower as soon as the mantifacture of the salt 
is assumed by government, or patronised 
by men who have large capitals to employ 
in the business. 


One extraordinary fact relative to salt 
must not be omitted. There exists about 
1000 miles up the Missouri, and not far 
from that river, a Salt Mountain! The 
existence of such a mountain might well 
be questioned, were it not for the testimony 
of several respectable and enterprising 
traders, who have visited it, and who have 
exhibited several bushels of the salt to the 
curiosity of the people of St. Louis, where 
some of it still remains. A specimen of 
the same salt has been sent to Marietta, 
This mountain is said to be 180 miles long, 
and 45 in width, composed of solid rock 
salt, without any trees, or even shrubs on 
it, Salt springs are very numerous beneath 
the surface of the mountain, and they flow 
through the fissures and cavities of it. 
Caves of Salt-petre are found in Upper 
Louisiana, though at some distance from 
the settlements. Four men on a trading 
voyage, lately discovered one several hun- 
dred miles up the Missouri. They spent 5 
or 6 weeks in the manufacture of this arti- 
cle, and returned to St. Louis with 400 
weight of it. It proved to be good, and 
they sold it for a high price. 

The city of New-Orleans, which is re- 
gularly laid out, on the east side of the 
Mississippi, in lat. $0, N. and long. 90, W. 
extends nearly a mile along the river, from 
the gate of France on the south, to that of 
Chapitonlas above, and a little more than 
a third ofa mile in breadth, from the river 
to the rampart: but it has an extensive sub- 
urb on the upper side. The houses in 
front of the town, and for a square or two 
backwards, are mostly of brick, covered 
with slate or tile, and many of two stories. 
The remainder are of wood, covered with 
shingles. The streets cross each other at 
right angles, and are 32 French feet wide. 
The squares between the intersections of 
the streets have a front of 300 French feet. 
There is in the middle of the front of the 
city a plece d'armes, facing which the 


church and towz bouse are built. There 
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are from 12 to 14,00 hoses athe 
suburbs. The population may be estimated 120 etrp 

at 10,000, including the seamen and garrison. | . 

Jt was fortified in 1703, but the works _> 

were originally defective, could not have AFRICAN MELODY. 


been defeuded, and are now iv ruins. The 
powder magazine is on the opposite bauk 
of the river. 

*.* This account of the salt mountain, 
one hundred and eighty miles in length, and 
Jorty-five iu width—what an immense mass | 
—deserves further illustration by evidence, 
as being one of the most wonderful pro- 
ductions of nature, and probably matchless ; 
unless by the interior of Africa: or unless 
the mines of Wielecska may be taken for 
such a mountain below the surface. 

The commerce of this country, we ima- 
gine, is improved, since its acquisition by the 
American Government; what it was at 
that time may be deduced from the an- 
nexed account. 

The Propuctions of Louisiana are 
sugar, cotton, indigo, rice, furs and peltry, 
timber, tar, pitch, lead, flour, horses, and 
cattle. 

Exrorts. Cotton, 20,000 bales, of $ 
Cwt. exch :—about 1,344,000 dollars. This 
trade is increasing. 

Sugar, 45,000 casks, 10 Cwt. each: up- 
wards of 300,000 dollars. 

Molasses, 800 casks, 100 gallons each. 

Indigo, diminishing, 

In 1802, two hundred and sirty eight ves- 
sels entered the Mississippi. Of these were 
American, 170; Spanish, 97. 

In the first. six months of 1803, entered 
one hundred and seventy-three sail, of which 
were 


American 93, tons 13,254. 
Spanish 58, —— 7,387. 
French 22, —+ 2,804. 


The coasting trade is considerable. 


It is remarkable that one of the greatest 
obstructions .to trade is the quantity of 
timber annually brought down by the ri- 
ver, which frequently blocks up the whole 
of the channel. Government should en- 
courage the removal of this natural im- 
pediment. 


Vor. 1. New Series. Lit. Pan. Nov. 1. 


The following are the words to an origi- 
nal African Melody—an air of the Eboo 
nation, composed at Guiana, by a negro 
watchman. When the moon was at the 
full, he usually sung all night ; the airs 
were wild and strange, sometimes bold and 
energetic, but oftener languishing and 
melancholy. The laceratious on his body, 
and the skin of the forehead, cut and drag- 
ged down over his eyes, denoted a noble 
origin; he had been taken in battle and 
sold; his employment was that of a hunter 
by day, and a watchman by night; he 
deemed his labours light, and his situation 
happy, and was accounted by his master a 
faithful and excellent negro. Pairika (for 
that was his name) was a poet as well as a 
musician; the music he sung was all 
Eboo, and the songs were of the wars or 
loves of his nation, or of the most striking 
objects by which he was surrounded ; 
those on the two latter subjects were of 
his own composition, and sometimes ex- 
temporary. One night after heavy rains, 
the air was filled with fire flies. Pairika 
was singing this melody ; it was one of his 
greatest favourites ; his tone and manner 
were unusually earnest. He continued his 
song a long time with very little variety, 
either in the words or music; and hissong, 
which was measured, but without rhyme, 
and which was certainly suggested by his 
ome situation and feelings, consisted of this 
idea :— 

“ Virtue is not visible amid the glare of 
pleasure (or happiness)—it shines through 
tears and becomes radiant in misfortune— 
like the fire-fly, which lights its lamp in 
the shower, and sparkles most brilliantly 
in the thickest gloom.” 

In imitation of this idea the following 
lines were written and adapted to music :— 


THE FIRE-FLY. 
When the Sun with garish eye, 
Like pleasure spreads his splendours bright ; 
Then thy beams unheeded lie, 
Unseen thy pale, thy purer light, 
Fire-fly! Fire-fly! 
But when the clouds dissolve in rain, 
And night eushrouds the world in gloom ;. 
Like Hope, thou sparklest bright.again, 
And deepest shades thy rays illume, 
L Fire-fly! Fire-fly ! 
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Thus Pleasure’s false and fickle light, 
Fades tike dim Evening's transient rays ; 
But Virtue cheers Misfortune’s night, 
As cheers the gloom thy radiant blaze, 
Fire-fly ! Fire-fly ! 
THE SONG OF MAASIABAA*. 
(Imitated from the AAWKAWAALE +) 


Bellulah! did you know the feeling, 
That o'er my love-devoted breast, 
Tn ecstasy of torture stealing, 
Bereaves my soul of peace, of rest. 
Oh! did you know the pangs that tear, 
That heart whose pulses beat for you, 
would pierce thy pitying soul to hear, 
The last, sad, heavy word,—adieu ! 
Bellulah ! thus the strings to sever, 
Which Love did twine around my heart, 
That Hope depicted bound for ever, 
Or destin'’d but in death to part : 
Those dear, those tender ties to break, 
Which strain’d my very heart to you, 
Is death! and worse than death to speak 
The last, sad, parting word—adieu ! 


Bellulah! when my Coriaale skimming 
Along the creek flies far away, 

Its dusky length in distance dimming, 
Like visions faint at close of day : 


* The name of a young Aawkawaaie 


Indian known to the author. Muasiahac \s 
a word for which there is no equivalent in 
English; disappointment and hopelessness 
do not fully express it—there is on one of 
the lakes near the Essequibo a town of 
that name. <A fact may best explain the 
import of the term. A train of Indians, 
distant from their settlements, and destitute 
of provisions, agreed to hunt on grounds 
famous for game; the author accompanied 
them, but even here they were disap- 
pointed—their last resource had failed 
them—and giving way to despondency, 
they bewailed their forlorn and helpless 
condition, by ejaculating Jiuusiabaa Maa- 
siabaa ! 

+ This Indian Chorus, in the original, 
has neither rhyme vor measure, but each 
division begins with Belluluh, (or “tender 
heart,”) the name of a girl, and ends with 
N'Aastio, which is like the adieu of the 
French, the adw of the Italians, and the 
God be with you, or good bye, of the Eug- 
lish : a recommendation of the persons to 
the Great Spirit, 

A. H. 
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The paddles’ splash has distance drown'd, 


And darkness wraps me from thy view, 
Yet still despair repeats the sound, 
The sad, heart-rending sound—adieu ! 


Bellulah! when the fire-fly lighting 
Hey pale cold lamp, wings through the air, 
Bright gleams with shades of eve uniting, 
Like Hope's rays sparkling mid Despair 
Think when you view that fly of fire, 
That he whose pulses throbb'd for you, 
Bade every ray of hope expire, 
Pronouncing the sad word—adieu. 
oN 
THE DEATH OF SIR PETER PARKER, 
BY LORD BYRON. 
There is a tear for all that die, 
A mourner o’er the huumblest grave, 
But nations swell the funeral ery, 
And Triumph weeps above the brave. 
For them is Sorrow's purest sigh 
O’er Ocean's heaving bosom sent ; 
In vain their bones unburied lie— 
All Earth becomes their monument ! 
A tomb is their's on every page— 
An epitaph on every tongue ;— 
The present hour, the future age, 
For them bewail—to them belong. 
For them the voice of festal Mirth 
Grows hushed—their name the only sound ; 
While deep Rememb'rance pours to Worth 
The goblet's tributary round. 
A theme to crowds that knew them not— 
Lamented by admiring foes, 
Who would not share their glorious lot ? 
Who would not die the death they chose ? 
And, gallaut Parker! thus enshria’d 
Thy life, thy fall, thy fame, shall be ; 
And early Valour glowing find 
A model in thy memory" 
But there are breasts that bleed with thee, 
In woe that glory cannot quell, 
And shuddering hear of victory, 
Where one so dear, so dauntless fell. 
Where shall they turn to mourn thee less ? 
When cease to hear thy cherish’d name? 
Time cannot teach forgetfulness, 
While Grief’s full heart is fed by Fame. 
Alas ! for them—though not for thee— 
They cannot chuse but weep the mure ; 
Deep for the dead the grief must be, 
Who ne'er gave cause to mourn before. 
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EDWARD DYER. - 


It does not appear that the following spe- 
vimen of this writer's poctical abilities has 
ever been published. It is now printed 
from a MS, collection of poems written 
about the year 1600, aud preserved among 
Dr. Rawhnson’s MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library. Poem No. 148. folio 9. 

Amidst the fayrest mountayne topps, 
Where Zepherus doth breathe 

The pleasant gale, that clothes with flowres 
The valleys underaeath, 

A shepparde liude, that deareley loude ; 
Dear Loue, tyme brought tu passe 

A fforrest nimphe, who was as fayre 
As ever woman was. 


His thoughts were higher then the hills 
Wherof he had the keepe, 

But all his actions innocent, 
As humble as his sheepe * 

Yet had he powre, but her pure thoughts 
Debar'd his powers to rise 

Higher then kissinge of her handes, 
Or lookinge in her eyes. 


One day (f neede not name the daye 
To lvouers of their sorrows, 
Bet say, as once a shepparde sayd, 
Their mone nights haue no morrows,) 
Te from his sheep-cot ledd his sheepe 
To pasture in the lease, 
And ther te feed, while he, the while, 
Might dreame of his disease. 


And all alone (if he remayne 
Alone, that is in loue,) 
Unto him selfe alone, he mourn’d 
The passions he did proue. 
Oh heauens! (quoth he,) ar these th’ effects 
Of faithfull loue’s desarts:? 
Will Cynthea now forsake my loue? 
Haue women faythless hearts? 


And will not witts, nor woords, nor woorks, 
Nor long-endur’d laments, 
Bring to my playnts, pitie or peace ; 
Or to my teaves, contents ? 
I, that enchayn’d my loue desives, 
From changinge thoughts as free, 
As ener were true thoughts to her, 
Or her thoughts falce to me : 


I, that for her my wanderinge sheepe 
Forsooke, forgott, forwent ; 

Nor of my selfe, nor them tooke keepe, 
But in her love's content : 
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Shall I, like meads with winter’s rayne 
Be turned into teares ; 

Shall I, of whose true feelinge payne, 
These greenes the record beares : 


Causles, be seorn’d, disdayn’d, despis’d? 
Then witnes this desire ; 
Loue was in women’s weed disguis’d, 
And not in men’s attire. 
And thus he said, and dowrie he lies, 
Syinge as life would part, 
Oh, Cynthia, thou hast angel's eyes, 
But yet a woman’s heart ! 
Qn. Mr. Dier. 


Pational Wegister : 


FOREIGN. 


AMERICA ! UNITED STATES. 
Estimate of late Damage by the British. 
The loss sustained at Washington turns 

out on minute investigation to be much 
greater than was at first imagined. It is 
ascertained that immediately prior to the 
unexpected arrival of our troops, the nay 
yard was in most complete order, an 
filled with all kinds of naval stores; the 
storehouses were well built, and intended 
to have been fireproof. The erection, with 
that of the yard, had cost the American 
Government not less than one million sterl- 
ing. ‘There were immense quantities of all 
sorts of timber, oak plank, masts, &c. &e, 
Of live oak and cedar, there was sufficient 
to build six sail ofmen of war; and in one 
single warehouse, sheet copper of different 
thicknesses which was rolled in England, 
and had been purchased by the American 
Government previous to the present war 
for fall 300,0001. Of canvas there was a 
stock sufficient to supply at least a seven 
years’ war: hemp and cordage were also 
in great abundance, as were pitch, tar, oils, 
paints, and all other requisites for finish- 
ing ships. Close at hand was the only can- 
non foundery in the United States, with 
great nambers of cannon, anchors, &c. 
ready made. ‘The General from whose in- 
spection and report these particulars were 
minutely ascertained, is a professional 
judge of the value of this arsenal and its 
contents, the loss of which to the American 
Government he estimates altogether at 
Three Millions sterling. The chief naval 
constructor at this place was, we are 
ashamed to say, a native of Cornwall, 
named Fox. 

Cash: Scarcity of. —Aug. 30.—The Peansyl- 
vania Banks, it seems, have discontmued 
ae out their specie. It is better te 
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stop the drain of cash, by choice, while 
any remains in their vaults, than to let it all 
go, and then do it from necessity. 
Second Marriage.—Ex Queen : no Queen. 
M. Serrurier, the French Minister to 
the United States, was, according to the 
Quebec Gazette, married at Baltimore in 
July to Madame Jerome Bonaparte. 


AUSTRIA. 
Imperial Visitors. 

Vienna, Sept. 25.—Their Majesties the 
Emperor of Russia and King of Prussia 
m this into our 

ita). e King 0 ia sto es- 
and last night at to 
wait there for the Emperor Alexander. 

About ten o'clock the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, accompanied by all the Archdukes, 
followed by all the Generals and all his 
Court, and escorted by two guards of 
Nobility, proceeded on horseback to meet 
the two Sovereigns. The entry into the 
city began at noon, and continued till two 
o'clock. ‘The whole of the garrison, which 
had been reinforced by three fine regiments 
of cavalry, as well as the Burgher guards 
formed a part of the procession. Such a 
pompous and magnificent sight was never 
seen before. The presence of the three 
Monarchs, followed by every thing that 
‘was most brilliant in the three Courts, pre- 
sented the most imposing coup-d@i/. An 
immense crowd assembled, and received 
them with universal acclamations. 


AZORES. 
Earthquake : Columbus's Chart recovered. 

Extract of a Letter from St. Michael's, 
dated the Srd of April,—* Since the alarm- 
ing eruption in 1810, which shook the island 
‘to its base, we enjoyed perfect tranquillity, 
with the hope of its long continuance, till 
fast week, when our fears returned with 
‘increased force, occasioned by an unusual 
heaving of the sea, without a breath of 
wind.—This was immediately followed by 
a rumbling noise, not unlike the report of 
acannon, and a strong suffocating smell 
of sulphur. This happened at five in the 
afternoon. In about a quarter of an hour 
the whole island appeared to be in motion; 
_ ‘several vessels riding at anchor a short dis- 
‘tance from the shore were dashed to pieces 
in an instant, and the earth opening, uot a 
vestige of them was to be seen. On the 


opposite side of the island, near the village. 
of Sylve Arbour, the ground opened in 
three several] places, and the discharges of 
water issued from the Jargest aperture with, 
great violence, the discharges continuing 
4ullapidnight, wheu they entirely 
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On examining the spot next morning with 
a friend, we found a considerable quantity 
of wood partly burnt, bones of animals, 
and heads of fishes. While we were ex- 
amining these objects, a friar came up, and, 
having saluted us, told us that he had ex. 
amined the spot, and had found, to his 
great surprise, a wax-cloth containing a 
fragment of what appeared to have been 
a chart, but which was so much injured 
by the water that it was impossible to de- 
cipher it ; but on showing it to us at his 
house, the word “ Colum ™ was still legible. 
As it is known by historical record, that 
Christopher Columbus, having been over- 
taken by a storm which threatened the 
destruction of himself and his ship, com- 
mitted the account of his voyage to Ame- 
rica to the deep, in the distant hope of 
reaching some habitable shore, it is con- 
jectured here among the learned, that the 
wax-cloth discovered by the friar is the 
same that Columbus is said to have put 
into a cask and given to the deep, when 
he and his crew were momentarily expect- 
img to perish.” 

*,* We have too much respect for the 
memory of the great man to whom this dis- 
covery refers, to suffer,it to pass us without 
remarking the additional evidence it fur- 
nishes to his veracity;—and no less to his 
patriotism, and concern for the information 
of Europe and posterity. He did all that 
could be done under the perilous circum- 
stances by which he was surrounded ; and 
his example ought to be held in everlasting 
remembrance. ‘The house inhabited by 
Columbus is still standing at St. Domingo, 
as appears by an article in one of our 
early volumes. 

DENMARK. 

Since the introduction of Vaccination 
into the Danish dominions 240,899 per- 
sons have been vaccinated. 

Commerce.—In the month of August last 
1,243 vessels passed the Sound. 

Violent Storm — During a late violent 
gale from the North-east, the sea ran 
higher about the Danish Islands of Band- 
holm, Natskow, and Rodbye, than it had 
ever done before within the memory of 
man. Inthe small circumjacent islands, 
from 1,000 to 1,100 head of cattle perished 
by the inundation. 

FRANCE. 


Commemoration. 
On the pier at Calais is a print of Louis 
XVIIL's foot, cut im the stone, where the 
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king first stepped on his return to France. 
A temporary post communicates the fact 
at present, and advertises the intention of 
the civil authorities to raise a more durable 
monumeut op the spot. 

Paris, Oct. 8.—The statue of Louis XIV. 
which used formerly to ornament the front 
of the Invalids, is about to be restored, 


Coustou, one of our most able sculptors, is 


employed on this occasion. 

The famous Vendean female warrior, 
L’Augevin, was admitted lately, under 
the auspices of her former Commanders, 
to present her “Memoirs” to the King and 
Royal Family, who received them with 
great goodness. These Memoirs which have 
been published, mye traits of fidelity, 
fortitude, devotion and courage, on the 
part of a woman, unparalleled in history, 
even in that of Joan of Arc. She fought 
both on foot and on horseback, with sabres 
aud with pistols, and always in the ad- 
vanced guard. 

(*.* We have not yet seen these Me- 
moirs; but we doubt whether they can ex- 
ceed those of her sister Heroine, the Spanish 
Sarragosina.} 

Being interrogated on a recent occasion, 
what induced her to take up arms, she re- 
plied, “ The love of my father, my mother, 
and my king.” Speaking of the long impri- 
sonment she had suffered, she said, “ Buo- 
naparte acted wisely in confining me so 
long, for I was very much his enemy : but,” 
added she, “ Jet us speak no more of him: 
we have recovered our king, for whom we 
lost every thing, and to retain whom we are 
ready to sacrifice every thing.” 

Sunday at Paris. ..... After dinner we 
walked to see the weekly carnival at the 
Palais Royal, on the Quays, and on the 
Boulevards, where, on a Sunday evening in 
particular, such exhibitions of gaming (the 
universal vice of France) dancing, singing, 
flaunting, and intriguing, &c. take place, 
as surpass all English apprehension.— 
Men and women, with painted pyramids, 
full of different liquors, on their backs, and 
shining cups decorating their necks and 
shoulders ; dancing-bears, puppet-shows, 
open theatres, shops splendidly illuminated, 
public gardens lighted up, with stages of 
tumblers and posture-masters exhibiting 
gratis, coffee houses full (inside and out) 
with well dressed women, and as well 
dressed beaux; thousands of people of both 
sexes sitting upon chairs, which women at- 
tend to let out to the loungers, and as 
many thousands walking backwards and 
‘forwards, as if the whole population of 
Paris were buzzing around you :—these are 
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some of the extraordinary features of a Sun- 
day evening in Paris! 


Biliary Caleuli cured hy Ether and Spirits 
of Turpentine. 

The Bibliotheque Medicale, for August 
1815, published at Paris, contains an ac- 
count of a wouderful cure of obstructions ia 
the liver, occasioned by biliary calculi. The 
remedy employed consisted of a combina- 
tion of ether with spirits of turpentine, the 
efficacy of which was first discovered and 
promulgated in the Gazette de Santé for 
1774. It was afterwards tried with the 
most complete success by Guyton Morveau, 
and several other French physicians. In 
the case alluded to in the Bibliotheque 
Medicale, fifteen calculi, each of the size 
of an olive, were voided during six months 
that the above solvent was administered, 
and the patient is now perfectly recovered. 
M. Guyton Morveau recommends a com- 
bination of ether and the yolk of eggs, as 
giving less pain than that of ether and tur- 
pentine, when the patient suffers much in 
the expulsion of the calculi. 


Late Fall of Stones in France.—M. La- 
moureux, an able naturalist, and an eye 
witness df the fall of stones at Agen, Sept. 
5th, has transmitted the following relation 
to the Institute, the general depot of all 
that is scientific and curiousin France. “At 
eleven in the morning the sky was pure, 
calm, and transparent, as it is almost al- 
ways in the southern provinces, and as it so 
rarely is on our foggy banks of the Seine. 
On a sudden, in the northwest, appeared 
at a great distance a dark cloud, with a 
very slow motion, and of apparently very 
circumscribed dimensions ; for, at the great 
altitude at which it was, its diameter did 
not appear more than a few feet. Pre- 
sently its motiou increased, the cloud rol- 
led over itself with a noise resembling that 
of a continual thunder. A terrible explo- 
sion took place; the noise ceased; the 
cloud divided itself; at the same instant, 
the inhabitauts of several communes were 
struck with terror at seeing falling around 
them stones of a very considerable size, 
making holes in the earth several inches 
in depth. The Count de Villeneuve, Pre- 
fect of the Department, has collected se- 
veral ofthem.” M. Lamoreux has sent his 
brother, who is very curious in such re- 
searches, to the place, to obtain all the 
information he can procure. The stones 
collected at Agen resemble those found at 
l'Aigle, Landes, and other places, but they 
are of a clearer grey, and a thinner con- 
sistency. If they came from the moon 
they must belong to a more refined manu- 
facture than we have hitherto seen—M, 
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Lamoureux proposes to deposit these beau- 


tiful specimens at the Institute, and we 
shall then be better able to judge of them. 
—Journal de Paris, 


Fire.—Two forests in France have re- 
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_ cently sustained much injury from fire ; 


one the forest of Moliere, near Orvilliers, 
where the conflagration coutinued for 
three days; and the other the wood of 
Martiliac, not far from Bourdeaux,where the 
damage was much less (the fire only con- 
tinuing three hours), but still considerable. 


English Travellers, desirous of pas- 
sing into Italy, were lately sadly puzzled 
how to choose a road. The route by the 
Simplon is exposed to daily and dreadful 
_avalanches, which threaten instant destruc- 
tion to all who unhappily come within 
their scope; while the route by Mount 
Cenis continues to be so mach infested by 
banditti, that the rumour at Geneva states 
them to amount to 2000 men. Lord Hol- 
Jand and family, Sir J. Macintosh, Mr. 

ogers, &c. are among our countrymen 
thus embargoed at Geneva ; and it appears 
likely that they must coast it by Toulon 
and Nice to Leghorn. 


Admiral D' Auvergne, Duke of Bouillon, 
has claimed the property and privileges 
appendant to that title in Frauce. 


English General, non Military. 


A whimsical mistake occurs in the Ga- 
zette de France, which in announcing the 
arrival of the Attorney-General at Calais, 
calls him General Garrow, in the service of 
his Britannic Majesty. 


Milord Anglois on the Stage at Paris. 


Among the most popular pieces brought 
out onthe French theatres, is one, intitled 
La Route de Paris; ou, Les Alfans et Ve- 
nans. “ The Road to Paris; or, The Goers 
and Comers.” It appeared at the Theatre 
de Vaudevilles. The scene lies in a pretty 
Auberge, or inn, of a post-town, which 
hangs out the sign of the three feurs de lis, 
supposed to be eight or ten miles from the 
capitel. The landlady is young, pretty, 
good-natured, and a Cauchoise, (or Nor- 
mandy gossip.) A courier, who makes slow 
haste, yet coutrives to tell the news, enters 
first, then a Gascon, Moussa le Chevalier 
de Cotiac. This gentleman makes love to 
the fandlady; but having announced him- 
self as a tutchelor, is frightened away by 
the sudden approach of his wife. A Swiss, 
who is soing to Paris, to revisit some of bis 
old comrades, drinks three bottles of Bur- 
gundy—to /ortify his heart against excess 
of sensibility. A young Russian here 
takes his leave of Rose, a milliner, who is 
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inconsolable for the loss of her frozen lover, 
who does not even, as in gallantry bound, 
realize his promise of setting her up ina 
shop:—she is on the point of fainting —when 
a tall French grenadier catches her in his 
arms; and makes proposals, which render 
the loss of the Muscovite more than toler- 
able. He proves, however, to be the land- 
lady's intended; and Mademoiselle Rose is 
left to her fortune among a coach load of 
passengers, who arrive at the moment. 

The most interesting characters, however, 
were an English Milord, who entered the 


are dressed admirably. The Lord was a 
gouty man, about forty-five years of age, 
and splenetic: his Lady a dashing woman 
of twenty, who had assured him that Paris 
was the only place to cure his gout. Their 
bad French was delightful: the Lord en- 
tered, talking to his servant without :— 
“ Allez, doucement, petit William: ne fa- 
tiguez pus le cheval; nous nous ARRETER 
nous ict, pour le dejeuner,” The landlady 
then asked them what they would have 
for breakfast? the Lady chose milk ; and 
the Lord—“ Pour moi, le niestiox.” The 
Lady complains of the length of their 
journey, to which the Lord assents— 
“Gaoddem, Yes, Milady ; le chemain, il est 
plein de longueur.” All this amused the Pa- 
risians excessively; the actors were inter- 
rupted with bursts of laughter, and the peo- 
ple looked every minute at such English 
‘travellers as happened to be present, to see 
how they bore it. Milord said his wife 
spoke French very well: “ Mais) our moi, 
soddem, yes, je ne suis pas fort pour le par- 
lement.” At last the Lord got into a terri- 
ble passion at the landlady's saying the 
French gentlemen would be very fond of 
his wife, and vowed he would only pay one 
guinea for his breakfast. This astonished 
Madame de lu Hotellerie. “ What,” said she, 
“a guinea! 25 franes !** “Ah,” he replied, 
“that will teach you to say the French 
will love my wife; elle n'arme que moi.” 
Exit ina rage. Before the lady had time to 
follow, and while you heard her husband 
outside ‘calling her, Joly, the actor, en- 
tered again, as a French beau, quizzing the 
Enghshman, whom he had just passed. 

The actress who played Milady was 
dressed a. [’ Anglaise, in a_ cottage bonnet ; 
and, say the English travellers, looked much 
prettier than all the French women with 
their horrible bonnets, two feet high, 

The satire of the piece caused abund- 
ance of laughter; and equal applauses, 
as all the characters, ten, at least, were 
personated by the same actor, Joly, with 
admirable address. 


inn with Milady. The Lord and Lady - 
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GERMANY. 
Pacifie Military Commemoration. 

Hamburgh, Sept. 29.—Vhe three Stan- 
dards of the Hauseatic Legion were this 
day hung up in the Church of st. Michael, 
with great solemnity. The Senate have 
ordered a metal table to be placed near these 
standards, on which are to be engraved 
the names of all the Citizens of Hamburgh 
who fell in the campaigns of 1813 and 
1814, in defending the cause of German li- 
berty. The table is to be made of can- 
non taken from the enemy. 

Commerce.— Brunswick, Sep. 26.—“ Our 
late fair was generally good, except for 
hides, which in consequence of the peace, 
did not find the same demand as formerly. 
The English traders were deceived in their 
calculations. ‘They had not only inundated 
the fair with their goods, which naturally 
tended to lower the prices, but there was 
little anxiety on the part of the buyers to 
purchase them. Our commercial relations 
with Hamburgh are re-established on their 
old footing, and have resumed their or- 
dinary course. 

Dresden, Sept. 30.—For many years the 
fair at Leipsic has not attracted so many 
merchants of all nations as this year. ‘The 
Polish Jews in particular were in great 
abundance, and from a double motive they 
sold very advantageously all the merchan- 
dize which they bought at the last fair; 
they were apprehensive that the importa- 
tion of foreign merchandize might hereafter 
be prohibited in Poland. Silk, cotton, 
and woollen manufactures were the most 
sought after. 


The booksellers of Leipsic lately cele- 
brated a fete of gratitude for the restora- 
tion of the liberty of the press in Germany, 
since the fall of Buonaparte. 


HOLLAND, 


Commerce is very muchat a stand iu Am- 
sterdam ; innumerable perséus are without 
employment, or the means of subsistence: 
in Rotterdam a greater activity prevails, and 
a greater proportion of shipping arrives and 
departs. The Dutch have some time since 
commenced the organization of their co- 
lonies. Hollandswarms with French ped- 
lars; among whom an Englishman seldom 
escapes being insulted, if he happens to 
be alone, and to mect two or three of that 
description of gentry. Amsterdam is so far 
removed from its former opulence, that a 
private carriage is scarcely to be met with 
among its inhabitants. 

*,* One of our friends lately travelling in 
that country, did not see a single piece of 
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medium but silver. He spoke to no per- 
son who did not complain of poverty; and 
found every body anxious to sell, but no- 
body willing to buy. 
This inference may be strengthened,per 
haps, by considering the result of the late 
sale of the Shipsin the Dock-yard at Antwerp. 
A transaction sufficiently remarkable, and 
deserving to be 
Antwerp, Aug. 31, 1814, 
The subjoined eleven French ships of 
wer, not having been finished within the 
time (six weeks after the signing of peace) 
limited by the Treaty of Paris, were put 
up to sale by auction, this morning, as they 
stood on the stocks in our dock-yard. It 
is singular that very little publicity was 
viven to the intended sale. No printed 
hand-bills were issued; and at the sale 
only written conditions were read. These 
consisted of eleven articles. All the tim- 
ber, copper, iron, or other materials lying 
round the ship were included in the same 
lot with the vessel. Five months allowed, 
from the Ist instant to break them up. 
Half of the purchase-money to be paid 
within two days in hard cash, the remain- 
der, within one month ; bat marine bons, 
issued for the pay of the navy, were to be 
taken in payment for one moiety of the sam. 
The sale to be definitive only 24 hours 
afterwards. The lots tobe knocked down 
to-morrow (the day after the sale) to the 
highest bidder of this day, unless an ad- 
vance be made on the last bidding, or the 
offer made altogether declined by the ven- 
dor. The ships were put up in the follow- 
ing order; but without a single bidding 
being made by those present :— 
Monarque, of 120 guns, three-fourths 
completed ; put up at 230,000 francs, and 
bought in at 120,000, or about 6,0801. 
Neptune, 110 guns, 10-24ths completed, 
bought in at 110,000 franes. 
Atlas, 80 guns, 10-24ths completed, 
bought in at 100,000 frances. 
Tigres, 80 guns, 8-24ths completed, 
bought in at 100,000 frs. 
Fougeux, 80 guns, 6-24ths completed, 
bought in at 100,000 frs. 
Belliquex, 74 guns, 17-24ths completed, 
bought in at 100,000 frs. 
Alaide, 74 guns, 6-24ths completed, 
bought in at 80,000 frs. 
Aigle, 74 guns, 6-2<ths, completed, 
bought in at 80,000 frs, 
Impeteux, 74 guns, 6-24ths completed, 
bought in at 80,000 frs. 
L'Inconstant, 74 guus, 9-2 4ths completed, 
put up at 80,000, and bought in at 60,000. 
Ruppel (number of guns not stated), 
4-24ths completed, put up at 80,000, and 
bought in at 40,000 francs, 


gold, in his journey, nor any circulating 
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INDIES—WEST. 


The West India papers state, that in Do- 
minica, the Maroons and runaway negroes 
were daily submitting. Many slaves of 
both sexes had been sent in by the Colonial 
Rangers. On the 12th of July, ihe camp 
of Jacko, one of the chiefs, was surprized, 
while many of its inmates were absent, seek- 
ing for vegetable stores, to enable them to 
retreat to another quarter. Jacko made a 
desperate resistance; he killed two rangers, 
wounded a third, and was shot through the 
head while levelling a musket at a fourth. 
He had resided in the wood upwards of 40 
years, and was considered chief of all the 
runaways, His male adherents escaped by 
bye-pa 


Slave Population of St. Domingo. 


In 1754 the black population of St. Do- 
mingo was as follows : 


Male adults . . 100,303 


Boys «- 20,518 
Negresses . . 53,817 
Girls 18,429 ¢ 


172,548 

Ten years after, the same population of 
slaves, of all ages, and both sexes, was 
206,000. “here had been an increase in 
this period of 33,452 persons. 

At the end of 1788, it was 405,528, so 
that in 24 years there had been an increase 
of 199,528 persons, that is to say, it had 
almost doubled by the trade and by births. 

In this whole period of 34 years, the 
number of slaves had increased in the pro- 
portion of from 100 to 235, or 7 per cent. 

early. 

The statements of 1754 are the only ones 
which give an idea of the proportion 
which existed between the slaves of the 
two sexes. The number of men then bore 
to the number of women the proportion of 
four to three, and it was nearly in this 
proportion that the cargoes of blacks des- 

ined for St. Domingo were made up. 
hey were composed of two-thirds of men, 
and one-third of women and children. 


ITALY. 


Edict issued by the Pope for the re-establish- 
ment of the Monastic Orders. 


“Among the calamities occasioned b 
the revolutions which we have waned, 
one of the most severe, doubtless, is the op- 
pression and almost total annihilation of 
those religious societies, which formed one of 
the firmest pillars of the church, and were 
a fruitful source of advantege to education 
and science ia Christian and civil commu- 


nities. No sooner was the Holy Father 
restored to his See, than he perceived the 
pernicious effects which had already re- 
sulted, and must continue to result, from 
that destruction, which God, in his im- 
penetrable designs, has permitted impiety 
to consummate iu the capital of the Chris- 
tian world, and in the Pontifical States. 
His Holiness, penetrated with the senti- 
meuts, as head of the Chareh, he must feel 
for all these sacred institutions, guided by 
the particular affection which he bears 
them, as a member of one of the oldest 
orders which he has ever gloried in belong- 
ing to,—deems it worthy of his paternal 
solicitude to devote all his cares to their 
restoration from ruin. Many obstacles 
pose the accomplishment of his Holiness's 
wishes; in addition to its being far from 
easy to collect the religious dispersed in 
all quarters, their houses and convents are 
despoiled of every necessary for their ac- 
commodation, and the greater part are 
without revenue. 


“The Holy Father is occupied with the 
means of overcoming these difficulties, 
His views are principally directed to the 
great object of giving these communities a 
new lustre, by repairing past disorders, 
and bringing them back to the observance 
of rules suitable to the holiness and excel- 
lence of their profession. To attain this 
object, his Holiness appointed a commission 
to investigate every thing that relates to 
the re-establishment of the regular orders. 
It has now formed and presented a plan to 
his Holiness, tending to procure for them 
the requisite means, and to settle regula- 
lations which should be observed in those 
religious communities. But as circum. 
stances for the moment do not permit the 
re-establishment of these regular societies 
in all the pontifical states, it has been pro- 

to make a commencement at Rome, 
where all the disposable convents shall be 
given them, in which the superiors may be 
lodged, and the greatest possible number 
of monks assembled. It is hoped, from 
the religion of the Governments, and the 
zeal of the Bishops of the Catholic world, 
that they will patronise the establishment 
of these asylums of Christian piety and 
evangelical perfection. His Holiness has 
approved the plan of the Congregation, and 
has ordered its publication, that all con- 
cerned may know it, and may apply to the 
Secretary of the Congregation, who will 
inform them of the house or convent where 
they are to assemble. 


(Signed) Cardinal PACCA, 
Pro-Secretary of State. 


| Rome, Aug. 15, 1814. 
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The oldest Jesuit in the World, is ot 
present living at Perigua, in the States of 
the Church. This is Father Albert de 
Montauro. He is 126 years of age. fle 
was born May isth, 1689. He entered 
the Society December izth, 1706, and 
made his profession the 2d of February, 
1724. He filled for 35 years the oflice of 
Consultor and Admonisher, in the college 
of Pistoia. He has written to Father Pa- 
nisoni, the Vicar General, to inform him 
of his intention to re-enter the society, to 
which, notwithstanding his great age, he 
hopes still to render some services; “ sub- 
mitting himself,” he says. “ to go wheresoever 
his superiors shall think proper to employ 
him.” It may be supposed that the religious 
devotion of this venerable centenary was 
received with the ardour and commenda- 
tion to which it is so fully entitled. 


A Brief of his Holiness Pius VII. pub- 
lished at Genoa, on the request of his 
Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop, re- 
stores the festivals and vigils such as they 
existed before the year 1806. This brief 
applies to the whole of Liguria. 

Napres, Sep. 12.—Royal Piety! !—On 
the 8th inst. their Majesties the King and 
Queen, with all the Royal family, went to 
visit the Sanctuary of the Virgin, called 
the Foot of the Grotto. The royal caval- 
cade was extremely magnificent. Having 
reached the sanctuary, their Majesties ad- 
vanced to the feet of the virgin, and having 
satisfied their feclings of piety, they re- 
turned in the same order to the palace. 
In the evening their Majesties weut to the 
theatre of San Carlos, where they were 
received amidst the most lively acclam- 
ations. 

Destructive Hurricane. 

On the night between the 4th aud 5th 
September there was a dreadful hurricane 
at Ancona: all the vessels in the port were 
destroyed, and the adjacent country sus- 
tained considerable damage ; forty dead bo- 
dies were found in the port, exclusive of 
those which were thrown upon the coast. 


LAPLAND. 


Christianity favourable to the human spe- 
cies—Lapland is a country of vast lakes, 
high mountains, and rugged rocks ;—yet 
Nature had done more for Lapland than 
appeared, till man had persevered in turn- 
ing it to advantage. ides the mineral 
riches of the country, the waters furnish 
oo See and fish. The river Tana, by 
its abundance of salmon especially, main- 
tains a population of a thousand inhabi- 
tants along its banks. 
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It is interesting to watch the progress of 
cultivation, and of population in this hyper- 
boreal region, with its rewards of human 
intelligence and industry, After several 
attempts, barley and oats have succeeded; 
—carrots, cabbages, peas and potatoes 
are general. Horses and cows brought 
from the north of Sweden have prospered, 
and the colonists find great advantages in 
milch cattle! These colonists are Fin- 
landers, Swedes, and Norwegians: who 
mix with the Laplanders, and teach them 
better methods than they formerly prac- 
tised. It deserves special notice, that this 
intercourse has been greatly facilitated by 
the introduction of Christianity ; that of 
late years there have been many mixed mar- 
riages, which have produced a mixed race 
with peculiar features, and a singular 
amalgamation of languages; Laplandish, 
Finnish, and Swedish.—To this intercourse 
may be attributed the great increase of 
the population. The parish of Sodankylae 
reckoned in 1756, no more than 760 in- 
habitants; in 1800, there were 1617, and 
in 1802, there were 1786. The population 
therefore is doubled in the space of forty 
years, and this amidst all the severities 
justly ascribed to the climate of the 
country. 

It is understood, that M. Wahlenberg, 
who sometime ago visited ae de- 
sigus to undertake a journey to Mount Le- 
banon, and the mountainous regions around 
it, for the purpose of observing the phe- 
nomena of temperature, vegetation, &c. 
The comparison furnisbed by these differ- 
ent jatitudes cannot but be extremely in- 
teresting aid instructive. 


NETHERLANDS. 


Liberty of the Press: Literary property, 


Brussels, Oct. 1.—An important Decree, 
relative to the Press, has just been pub- 
lished, abrogating all the French laws on 
that subject. Every one is responsible for 
what he writes and publishes, for what he 
prints, sells, and distributes; the printer 
alone is responsible, if the author is un- 
known. Every thing printed is to have 
the name of the author, the printer, the 
date, and place of publication. 

The property of a work is in the author, 
his widow, and heirs for their lives. An 
original manuscript in the hands of a stran- 
ger cammot be printed during the lives of 
the author, his widow, and heirs. All pi- 
rated editions printed in Belgium, or intro- 
duced from abroad, to be confiscated for 
the profit of the author, and a fine of the 
value of 300 copies. 
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PRUSSIA. 
Commemorative Monument. 


It is proposed by the Prussian Govern- 
ment to erect a monument in commemo- 
ration of the battle of Katzbach. The mo- 
nument will be principally formed of mar- 
ble and of Silesian iron, surrounded by a 
deep fossé, and guarded by invalids who 
were engaged in the action. 


Losses by War. 


Letters from Dantzic say, that the losses 
sustained by that city since 1807, amount 
to 250 millions of florins. 


Since Nov. 1813, the bishops of [ildes- 
heim, Basle, and Liege, receive each the 
sum of 25,000 dollars per ann. out of the 
revenues of the bishopric of Hildesheim.— 
( Hamburg Correspondenten, Sept. 6.) 


RUSSIA. 


Benevolent Donation to London Charity. 


The Emperor of Russia has munificently 
sent by the hands of his Excellency Count 
Lieven, a benefaction of 10001. to the So- 
ciety of Friends of Foreigners in Distress, 
of the plan of which his Imperial Majesty 
was pleased to approve, in his late visit to 
this country. 

‘Two extraordinary instances of longe- 
vity are stated to have recently occurred in 
Russia.— One person died at the age of 180, 
and another between 200 and 205. 


Civil Honours to Military Officers. 


The merchants of St. Petersburgh lately 
gave an entertainment of 200 covers to the 
generals, superior officers, and the staff, of 
the Russian Guards. The Grand Duke 
Constantine honoured the company with 
his presence. The sub-officers and soldiers 
were treated eleven days in succession with 
rations at the expence of the merchants, 
and each private was presented with a sil- 
ver rouble. 


A Literary and Philosophical Society has 
recently been established at Riga. The 
members meet twice a month to consult as 
to the best means of diffusing knowledge, 
and facilitating the study of political ceco- 
nomy, natural history, chemistry, and 
commerce. ‘Their more immediate objects 
are the extirpation of idolatry among the 
inhabitants, and the establishment of pre- 
cautions against the ravages of fire. 


The University of Wilna has resumed its 
rank among the learned institutions in Eu- 
rope, and a veterinary school has been 
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added to its other lectureships. The num- 
ber of students is from 6 to 700. 


Remarkable Antiquities and Ruins. 


A variety of antiquities has recently 
been discovered in the environs of Astracan, 
and particularly among the Tartar steppes, 
in Russia. They consist for the most part 
of mud walls, on which are placed statues 
of stone coarsely carved. They seem to 
have been executed by a Mongol nation, 
if we may judge from the costume and 
workmanship. One of the most remark- 
able monuments of this kind is found near 
the village of Prischiboriskoi, in the vici- 
nity of Actuba: it is nearly a hundred 
and fifty feet in circumference, and three 
fathoms in height. The mortar used for 
the walls is a compound of lime, pounded 
charcoal and sand, and is as hard as 
stone. [It seems as if this monument co- 
vered the grave of some prince; for there 
were found in it, as well as in some other 
tombs in that country, jewels, ornaments, 
armour, and vases. ‘The ruins of the great 
city of Madschari are in good preservation, 
and form three groups. ‘The middle one 
is the most considerable: it consists in ele- 
vated squares half a league in length. The 
foundations of the ancient houses are easily 
distinguished; some stone. buildings are 
exceedingly well preserved, but most build- 
ings have been constructed of brick; they 
are from fourto nine fathoms in height, and 
of a pyramidal form. Tombs and mauso- 
leums are found in various parts of these 


edifices: the wall is so highly finished, and 


in such a good style, that itis scarcely cre- 
dible it could have been built by a uo- 
made race. It may be reasonably concluded 
that civilized nations have formerly inha- 
bited those countries. These remains of 
antiquity will speedily disappear, without 
doubt; for the present colonists are dilapi- 
dating them, for the purpose of building 
their houses. 


SPAIN. 


Political Duplicity in State Documents. 


Madrid, Aug. 28.—We find the following 
passage, in a pamphlet of the Canon and 
Councillor of State, Escoquiz, p. 59:— 


“ T call it a wise resolution that of goin 
to Bayonne—where the emperor await 
his Majesty Ferdinand VII. because the 
nullity of what'the King would do there 
must be quite evident. In circumstances of 
this nature the step could not do him any 
injury, either in poiut of honour, or 
cooling the zeal and loyalty of the 
Spaniards, who would laugh at a treaty of 
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that nature; above all, when the Procla- 
ration of the King and the Infants an- 
nounced their renunciation of the Crown. 
That proclamation | wrote myself, in the 
apartment aud under the eye of the Grand 
Marshal Duroc, and I presented it to the 
Emperor, without either the one or the 
other perceiving the artifice with which it 
was drawn up, which gave me the greatest 
satisfaction, more particularly as it was 
drawn up in sach manner that the most 
ignorant reader must see it was in reality 
a protest against the violence, and an ex- 
hortation to all Spaniards to coutinue the 
war, instead of regarding the proclamation 
as an order to receive the uew dynasty.” 
New Manufactorics established in Spain. 
It is well known to the world at large, 
by a declaration from the highest official 
authority, mserted in every Journal of the 
civilized world, that the re-establishment 
of Autos-du-fé has diffused the most joyous 
delight in the heart of every Spaniard. 
Already the Journal of Afalaya indulges in 
the prospect of a spectacle so dear to all 
sous of St. Dominic. A score of Jews is 
set down as part ofthe spectacte ; and if the 
nunber of Philosophers, &c. can be made 
to exceed a bundred, the satisfaction will 
be incalculably increased—as will the ho- 
nour of the Church, and the glory of God. 
The present scarcity of Sun Benttos, paper 
robes, ornamented with figures of flames, 
hell and devils, it is intended to obviate— 
by establishing a manufactory on a large 
scale, for this specific purpose. This es- 
tablishment cannot but add greatly to the 
wealth deriyed by Spain from her nu- 
merous braaches of industry; and a monk 
who has undertaken the business, proposes, 
it is said, to associate in the undertaking a 
few Capitalists from Ireland, selected un- 
der the direction of the Catholic Board. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Prohibition : Compensation : Dancings.— 
Basle is a town in Switzerland, which con- 
forms to Swiss manners. The carnival is 
the only time at which diversions are per- 
mitted among the people. On all the ho- 
lidays of the year, dancing is prohibited ; 
at the carvinal it is indulged.—This prohi- 
bition has a singular effect; the territory 
of France is distant about a quarter of a 
Jeague: here is dancing every Sunday and 
holiday,—and hither the inhabitants of 
Basle resort, to make themselves amends for 
privations they suffer according to law 
within their own walls. A late traveller 
has been deeply struck with this peculia- 

* xjty, and makes it a principal object of 
his remarks on the city of Basle. 
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Hattonal Register. 


BRITISH, 


COMPARATIVE STATE OF THE 
REVENUE AND FINANCES OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, 

In the Years 1701 and 1814, 
Abstracted from official documents. 
In 1701 monies voted by Par- 


liament for public service . . 3,760,375 
In 1813, the last year of war 

(exclusive of 7,813,574]. added 

to the unfunded debt . . 110,028,071 
Navy in 1701, . . 1,046,307 


In 1813 - 21,995,628 
Army in 1701, including Sub- 
sidies for Military purposes. 
Tn 1814 ‘exclusive of ordnance 
5% millious, and [reland 34 
millions) 


425,098 


Public Debt interest, in 1701 1,109,123 
Permanent Taxes in 1701 . 3,760,375 


In 1813, (besides war taxes, 

24 millions) « + 41,661,269 

From July 5, 1813, to July 5, ' 
1814, all sorts of taxes pro- 


duced . .. .. 62,956,097 


Tn 1891 the income tax, at 5 per cent. pro- 
duced 5,590,530. In 1813-11 the Property 
tax, at 10 percent. 14,317,1271. giving 112 
millious for the public income, as ascer- 
tained in 1801, and 143 millions in 1814, 
Not more than three-fourths perhaps was 
ascertained; so that in 1801 the entire 
public income was, in money, about 150 
millions, and, inJ813, it was 190 millions. 


The Customs produced in 1701 1,474,861 
Estimated value of cargoes ex- 

portedin 1701 
In 1813 a 

In which last year about three-fourths 
was British and Irish produce and ma- 
nufactures, the rest foreign and colonial 
merchandize re-exported. 


In 1813 there belonged to the ports of 
the British Empire 25,640 vessels, navi- 
gated by 165,557 men, and measuring 
2,514,484 tons; that is, averaging about 
7 men, and 110 tons. In 1812 above 2 
millions of tons cleared outward, but in 
1760 only 647,000 tons;.in 1780 the 
fonnage was 835,000; in 1800, it was 
2,130,000. 


6 millions. 
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The number of Bank of 
England notes in circulation 
ten years before 1797 was 
In 1814, July 10. . .29,532,900 
Public Debt in 1701. . 16,394,701 
In 1814, Feb. 1, (exclusive of 

unfanded debt 30,968,966). 814,867527, 
Of which there was on that 

day in the hands of the Com- 

missioners for reducing the na- 
tional debt OFj857,971 
Leaving a balance (exclusive 

Amount of public loans negociated to 

carry on the late wars, between Jan. 1793, 

and Dec. 31, 1813, was: 

1793 1805 . 

1794 1806 . 

1807 . 

1808 . 

1809 .. 

1810. 


10,799,238 


20,000,000 
18,000,000 
12,200,000 
8,000,000 
11,000,000 
8,000,000 
4.981,300 
780,625 
ioe. 
21,000,000 

1813 . 
9,000,000 
7,000,000 


1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 


Sources of Revenue in 1813 
Permanent Taxes 

Customs ... . 

Excise . 


1814 


8,086,313 
Land and Assessed taxes 7,803,459 
Poundage on Pensions . . $2,575 
Hackney Coaches. . . . 22,945 
Hawkers and Pedlars . . 18,203 


41,661,269 
Hereditary Revenues, as Crown 


123,275 


3,275,358 
6,117,857 
14,583,286 


Sundry arrears paid up . 
Making a total in 1813 of 74,072,539 


Regulalions relutive to discharged sol- 
diers:— 

Those who become blind in the service, 
or lose a limb, receive for the remainder 
ef their lives, per diem 

Serjeants . . « « 
Corporals . . . 
Drummers and Priva 


-8,265,000 


° 
. 
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Out Pensioners of Chelsea Hospital 
have the undermentioned sums annually r 
£ s 
First Class . . 
Second ditto . «+ 
Third ditto . . eee FTWO 
Soldiers discharged from the Veteran 
Battalions are allowed Od. per day; and 


if totally incapacitated, 1s. per day. 
PUBLIC REVENUE. 


The various branches of the Consolidated 
Fund have been remarkably productive in 
the quarter ending the 10th Oct. amount- 
ing to no less a sum than 10,254,000. 
exceeding the like quarter of last year by 
upwards of 800,000/. ‘There has been an 
increase of the produce of Stamp Duties of 
64,000/. and in the Customs of 665,000L 
in the recent quarter. ‘The Excise, how- 
ever, has fallen off in the comparative 
period about 206,000/. ‘The charge upon 
the Consolidated Fund is 8,750,000/. bein 
less than the corresponding quarter of | 
year by 244,000/. This arises from the 
circumstance of having taken the benefit 
of the stock cancelled by the 54th of the 
King, amounting to 35, 542,000/.; the half 
year's annuity upon which, amounting to 
348,180/. is withdrawn from the charge. 
The war taxes received at the Exchequer 
in the quarter ending the 10th amount 
to upwards of §,215,000/., of which sum 
5,212,000/. is on accouut of property tax. 
This tax alone has produced in the year 
ending the 10th instant, 14,189,000/. and 
the total of the war taxes upwards of 
23,470,000/. ‘The sum at which they were 
taken by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the last year’s budget was but 21,000,000. 

By the returns of the Tax office, it a 
pears, that there have not been half t 
sporting licenses issued this year that there 
were the last. 


EFFECTS OF THE PEACE. 
The peace, it is calculated, will throw 
out of employment, 25,000 naval and mi- 
litary officers ; 20,000 government clerks ; 
and 280,000 non-commissioned officers and 
privates. 
A one-pound Bank of England note 
passes at present, in Paris, for 21 francs, 
or 17 shillings and sixpence, to 18s. 


Chichester market was almost every day, 
lately, glutted with French fruit, aac 
apples, pears, and plums, at one shilling per 
gallon; filberts, very fine, at two siill- 
ings the gallon, which of course commanded 
the market. Small casks of good butter, of 
French manufacture, were also in great sup- 


nine pence per pound. 
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Lately, at the Custom-house, Ports- 
mouth, some of those numerous French pro- 
vision-sellers, which daily arrive, brought 
over some loaves of bread, as they pre- 
tended for sale, which they had with them 
at the Custom-house. One of the persons 
employed there, in passing, jocosely struck 
a loaf with his stick, when it divided—and 
out flew a pair of silk stockings |! Of course 
this was the signal for searching the re- 
mainder, ferty in number, which were 
prolific enough to prodace no less than 
thirty-sir pair of silk-stockings. They were 
all seized ; and the embarrassment of the 
bread-sellers may be better conceived than 
described. Not long since, among their 
dead stock, “a turkey was found stuffed with 
fine lace. The Officers of Customs at Mar- 
gate seized a boat laden with provisions, 
with French lace worth 20001. concealed 
under the forecastle.—The officers at Deal 
seized 420 pieces of Bandana silk handker- 
chiefs, concealed in premises behind the 
Hoop and Griffin Inn. 

A commercial traveller's horse and gig 
were lately sold in Carlisle market, by or- 
der of the Commissioners of Customs ; he 
having a quantity of French lace in his 
Possession. 


Vicrvattine Conrracts.—The con- 
tracts for Irish beef and pork for the use 
of the navy for the ensuing year, were ar- 
ranged by the Commissioners of the Vic- 
tualling Board a few days ago. The quan- 
tity contracted for is little more than half 
of what was required last year, and the 
price is considerably lower. Last year the 
total supply was 75,000 tierces, beef and 
pork. This year the total supply is ouly 
40,000 tierces, contracted for in the follow- 
ing proportions :— 

Sir C. Flower, Bart. and Co...20,000 Tierces. 
Bogle, French, and Co......6,000 i 
Rose and Son..........+.--6,000 

Wn. Clanchy 6,000 

Hanmer and 


40,000 Tierces. 
The ‘ion between beef and pork 
is to be at the rate of 25,000 of the latter, 
to 15,000 of the furmer. The price on the 
average of beef and pork is about 81. per 
tierce. The price last year was 121. 49. 9d. 


Lately, a number of stocking and other 
weavers, who for want of employment in| 
this country had in vain sought it in 
France, where during a considerable stay 


they could not procure a day’s work, were 
in a very condition, by 
Captain Blaber, of the Thomas packet, 


who took compassion on them at Hepes} 
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and brought them over gratuitously.—Sus- 
sex Advertiser. 


AUCTION IN THE GREEN PARK. 


October 16. The Temple of Concord, 
and other preparations used in the late 
public rejoicings for the peace, were sold 
by auction. The first day's sale fetched 
198/. Gs. Gd. for 100 lots: The second day's 
sale was of 99 lots. The followmg are some 
of the prices obtained. 

The sale commenced with the fug 
staff, on the top of the Upper Temple. 
The brokers viewed it as a common prece 
of fir, which might be converted into ex- 
cellent firewood, and it was knocked down 
at 14s. Four rainbows, in spite of the scrip- 
tural allusions which they drew forth, pro- 
duced only 41. 3s. Eight Vestals were 
sold for 141. 8s. Eight pair of Ionic columns, 
coloured to imitate Sienna marble, pro- 
duced 211. 8s. 6d. The Doric columns, of 
which there were sixteen pair, painted in 
imitation of porphyry, averaged 11. 12s. 6d. 
per pair. The four pyrumidical pillars 
(shaped like cannon), ernamenting the 
corners of the first platform, were pur- 
chased by an individual, with all thei 
appurtenances, for 161. 9s. The cornices, 
door-ways, &c. with the inscriptions, on 
which Mr. Creaton sported many patriotic 
remarks, weut off as follows:— £ 


The Regency (proh pudor!)....... 
Peace returning ........+. 
Europe rescued... es 
Strife descending .......... . 
The triumph of Britannia ........- 
The Golden Age restored ........... 
Sceptre of the Bourbons restored ... 
War desolating the Earth ......... 
Frederick and Blucher.... 
Francis aud Schwartzenberg ........ 
The Regent and Wellington ...... 
Alexander and Kutusoff .......... 
The arms of England and Frauce... 
Austria and Holland.............. 
Russia and Prussia ..... wang 
Spain and Portugal...,,......... 

The mechanical fountains, which are 
eight in number, sold for 10). 16s. The 
sale of the exterior of the a of Con- 
cord concluded at five o'clock. 
the gross sum of 2001. 2s, 6d. hat was 
the prime cost of materials? 
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*,* Among other advantages derived by 
means of the present peaceful state of 
nations, we are bouud to distinguish with 
gratitude the wonderful improvements in- 
troduced into our language, by the editors 
of our public journals, who, having doubt 
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Jess visited Paris recently, and resumed 
their functions, have brought with them an 
assortment of the most appropriate, ex- 
pressive, elegant, and delicate terms that 
can be picked up inthe streets of the Gallic 
metropolis. The following is one preof, 
which lately appeared in a morning paper 
under the article, 


Police: Mansion- House. 

Several Demoiselles de Pavé were ushered 
into the presence of the Lord Mayor, in 
puwrsnance of the resolutions of a lite Caurt 
of Aldermen, for meretricivusly promenad- 
ing the public streets. Some made the 
curtsey to his Lordship, with the promise 
of amending the complaimt, while others 
had une lettre de cachet to Bridewell for a 
lwaar revolution—! ! ! 


Honours from gratitude—As a mark of 
especial favour, and in discharge of a debt 
of gratitade due to the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, for the noble hospitality shewn by 
him and his family to the French Royal 
Family, during their residence in England, 
Louis XVIII. has conferred wpon the offi- 
cers of the First Provincial Battalion, com- 
mauded by the Noble Marquis, the deco- 
ration of the Ficur de Lys; and the Prince 
Regent has given them permission to wear 


There have been paid into the Exchequer 
at different periods, between the 5th Ja- 
puary, 1803, and the present time, various 
sums, amounting together to 3500/. and 
upwards, for couscience-sake, by unknown 
individuals, who have considered them- 
selves debtors to the revenue, principally 
on account of the property-tax. Of this 
sum, 1600/ was paid in during the year 
1811, and above 800/ in the current year. 
This money is usually remitted to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time 
being, and is by him invariably paid in aid 
of the Consolidated Fund. 


A Cornwall Paper states, that Govern- 
ment has determined on giving up the 
naval establishment at Falmouth; and 
that orders have been received for trans- 
porting the stores to Plymouth. 


Questionable cargo.—The Custom House 
officers at Liverpool! have seized a vessel 
laden with cotton from Amelia Island. A 
letter from that port states, that since the 
officers released the vessels from the same 
place with similar cargoes, they have been 
otherwise advised on the subject, aud now 
mean to try the question of liability to 
seizure with the owners of the cotton. 
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The Ship's Cook a great Officer. 
According to an established form in the 
Navy, when a ship is paid off, no officer 
must quit the port or consider himself dis- 
charged, until the pennant is struck, which 
can be done only by the cook, as the last 
officer, at sunset ; and should he be absent, 
no other person can perform the oftice, 
however desirous the officers may be of 
taking their departure, and although there 
may not be a single seaman or marine on 
board. <A curious instance of this took 
place lately, at Plymouth, on the Ca- 
ledovia’s being paid off. When the time 
arrived for hauling down the pennant, no 
cook could be found, from which cause 
the officers were under the necessity of 
waiting a day or two, until he made his 
appearance. 

Glut of Mackeret. 

Lately immense shoals of Mackerel came 
over the bar to the shore of the town of 
Exmouth, a circumstance that bas not oc- 
curred for upwards of thirty years, Be- 
tween six and seven in the morning a most en- 
livening and interesting scene presented it- 
self. The passage that separates that place 
from the opposite Warren was covered with 
boats, some with hooks and lines, and 
others with nets of various sizes. On the 
ceine being drawn, near the bathing ma- 
shines, it was so loaded with mackerel, that 
it was with some difficulty it could be drag- 
ged ashore. It is rather singular, that at a 
short distance below, ancther seine was 
drawa, without enclosing a single mackerel ; 
but each time it was filled with an innu- 
merable quantity of fish of a large kind of 
sprat: these were indignantly thrown away 
by the fishermen, so that such who chose to 
pick them np were supplied gratis, 

Giut of Hervings. 

The quantity of fish caught on the coasts, 
and in the rivers of Northumberland, has 
exceeded any precedent in the memory of 
man. One morning there were upwards of 
10,000 salmon in Berwick market, caught in 
the Tweed, some of which might bave been 
bought at 2s. each, At the same time the 
finest herrings (of which an immense shoal 
was on the coast) were sold for 2s. the hun- 
dred of six score. On the same day, the 
best salmon was sold in Newcastle market 
at 6d, per pound, and some of the inferior 
kinds, as low as 4d. 

Some lightermen lately, about one mile 
down Ipswich river, fell in with a sword- 
fish, which with some difficulty they se- 
sured aud brought up into the town, and 
exhibited to the curious. It was 9 feet long 
from the tail to the end of the sword, and 
weighs about 3 cwt. oe 
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A steam Boat, from Dundee, lately ar- 
rived at Newcastle quay. She draws only 
three feet and a half of water when loaded, 
and made her passage from Shields, against 
the tide, in one hour and twenty minutes ! 
She came over the bar in grand style, not- 
withstanding a very high sea running. 

Extraordinary produce.—The following 
is an instance of extraordinary produce 
from a single pea; Mr. Thomas Hanson, of 
Colby, near Appleby, had from one pea the 
first year 663: the second year 8 quarts; 
the third year 4 Winchester bushels; and 
the fifth year 73 bushels. [The produce of 
the fourth year seems to be omitted.) 

The crops of Onions, which were so ex- 
tremely deficient last year as to make the 
price of seed higher than ever known, are 
this year more abundant than any year in 
the gardener’s memory. 

Such is the increased value of land in 
Craven, that the late Miss Stackhouse’s 
unleased estates at Burnsall and Hartling- 
ton, were lately sold for 75890/.; the rent 
of the former being 35/. produced 2045/. ; 
the latter being 55441! 

Valuable Grass Seed. 

At theAnpiversary of the Oxfordshire Agri- 
cultural Society, the assigned plate, acjudyed 
last year, 1141. in value, was delivered to 
the persons to whom it had been voted. 
The fleeces of the three ewe tegs exhibited 
by Mr. Large, weighed 15 pounds, 14 
pounds, and 12 pounds.—Mr, Newton, of 
Preston Crow-marsh, exhibited a sample of 
grass-seed, called chute bent, which pro- 
duced on poor land from 20 to ¢4 bushels 
of seed per acre, and sold at 63s. per quar- 
ter; the dealer sold it since at 73s. 

Winter Barley, as a cattle food, is getting 
into bigh repute, nut only from Mr. Greg’s 
great success in Herts, but from that of 
various other persons within the last two or 
three years. It is the most certain and 
productive of all our winter green crops, 
and perhaps the best calculated for sheep 
and lambs: after supporting which until 
April, it is shut up, and gives a crop of the 
best malting barley. Winter barley may 

sown in a showery time, from July to 


the. end of September. 


Caution: Pasture :. Meadow Saffron. 

Mr. Robins, of Beverstone, near ‘Tet- 
bury, lately lost 7 yearling beasts out of 18, 
by putting them into a piece of pasture 
ground, in part of which the colehicuiy 
autumnale (meadow saffron, or the tube 
root) grew ingreat abundance. On their- 


' bodies being opened, the food was found 


clogged together, in a crude and undigested 
mass, incapable of passing through the pro- 
per ducts. 
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Caution: Adder: Medical advice necessary- 

A poor woman, the wile of a rope-maker 
in the Dock-yard, Plymouth, who lodges at 
a baker’s in King-street, perceived, as she 
was going through the passage, a glittering 
substance, through some furze that lay at 
the doot, Stooping down to examine i, she 
found au Adder, coiled up: ignorant of its 
dangerous nature, she took it up with one 


of her hands. In removing it from one . 


hand to the other, the reptile bit ber in the 
middle finger of the right hand, Some old 
women advised her to have the creature 
killed, and its skin fastened round the 
wound as acharm, which was done accor- 
dingly, but with no effect, as in four days 
time the venom had communicated itself to 
the arm, close to the shoulder, which it rea- 
dered as hlack as ink, and enlarged, to 
more than six times its usual size. A mors 
tification was dreaded by her medical at- 
tendants; but the immense swelling subse- 
quently abated, and hopes are entertained 
that her arm will be soved. 


Lately as Mr. Thomas Meredith, of 
Surfleet, was attending a thrashing ma- 
chine at Mr. White's, in that place, the 
feather of the spindle caught the frock 
worn by Mr. M. and, drawing him towards 
the machine, so dreadfully lacerated one 
of Mr. M's. thighs, and part of his body, 
that he now lies in a very dangerous state, 

Cruelty to Animals. 

A Coroner's Inquest was taken lately at 
Leicester, on the body of Jolin Se 
killed by the kick of a horse. It appeare 
that the deceased was beating the horse 
with a stick over his loins, having at the 
same time hold of his tail and standing be- 
hind him, which occasioned the animal to 
kick, and his heels going with full force 
against the belly of the unfortunate man, 
he laid himself down on the corn bin, and 
expired instantly !—An awful lesson te 
those who exercise cruelty to animals! ! 


Slave Trade. 

It appears from thé records of the Court 
of Admiralty, that 124 vessels laden with 
slaves have been captured at different 
times, and on ditfereut stations, under the 
Acts for the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 
Almost all of them were condemned. The 
maintenance of captured negroes in the co- 
lony of Sierra Leone, for the year 1813, 
cost this country 40391. Of these, 428 
had been enlisted in the Royal African 
corps. 

The total number of Petitions against 
the Slave Trade was 864: the number of 
signatures wes upwards of 755,000. 

An articlein a French paper, respecting 
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This beautiful structure does great credit 


 bullocks were proceeding along one of the 


of 11,000 Negroes a year for five years, or. 
55,000 altogether, would be necessary to 
form an adequate population of slaves in 
that island alone! we believe the calcula- 
tion is under-rated. 

A Liverpool paper contains two adver- 
tisements for the sale of plantations and es- 
tates in the West Indies; at the foot of one 
it is stated, that there are upwards of 100 
Negro Slaves, 40 children, and a stock of 
cattle! all to be taken together!!! The 
other enumerates 65 healthy and well-dis- 

Negroes, 25 mules, oxen, bulls, 
cows, calves, &c. 

Carolina Criminal Code.—At the last May 
session in Charleston, J. Hutton, for kru.- 
une a Negro, was fined 50/.; and G. Bur- 
rows and R. Welsh. for Negro-steatine, 
were sentenced to be hanged. 

Fosdyke Bridge, Lincolnshire, was 
opened Sept. 26. A numerous and highly 
respectable party had a public breakfast 
on the occasion at the Inn near the bridge. 


to Mr. Rennie and others concerned in its 
erection, and affords, what was so much 
wanted, a safe passage over Fosdyke 
Wash. 

A magnificent bridge is intended to be 
erected over the Mersey, at Runcorn, 
which will unite Lancaster and Chester, 
and facilitate the communication between 
Liverpoo] and London. 

A new bridge is about to be built across 
the Ouse at York. 

A new bridge, county hall, and Junatic 
asylum, are now in progress at Gloucester. 
The Berkely and Gloucester canal is also 
on the point of being completed. 


A few days since, as a large drove of 


Eden-bridges, nearest to Carlisle, part of 
the drove which had got into Rickersgate, 
rushed, in spite of the exertions of the 
drovers, on those that had not crossed 
over, when the whole became so closely 
wedged ot the battlements 
of the bridge gave way in three several 
places, and in an instant a great number 
of the cattle were precipitated into the bed 
of the river. There being no water in 
the channel, three of the poor animals were 
killed, four were so dreadfully injured that 
it was’ necessary to slaughter them; three 
afterwards dropped down dead in the vi- 
cinity of Carhsle, while proceeding south- 
ward, and it is to be feared many more 
will be lost. 

The beautiful ancient steeple of Thaek- 
sted church in Essex, was struck by 


lightning, so as to be split nearly half way 
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down from its lofty weathercock. A seaf- 
fold is now erecting to its summit, in the 
hope of preventing the necessity of taking 
it down, by the application of iron cramps. 

American gold coins, called Madisons, 
value about twenty shillings, have lately 
made their appearance in London ; the de- 
vice, the head of Liberty, &c.; on the ex- 
ergue, thirteen stars. 

The Birmingham Musical Festival, lately 
concluded, produced £7,049. 2s.: a larger 
sum than was ever collected on any simi- 
lar occasion. 

The late Musical Meeting at Newcastle- 
upon-T'yne was attended with the greatest 
success, the Infirmary having received be- 
tween four and five hundred pounds. 

Ata meeting of the Mayor and Common- 
alty of Plymouth, on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, the Freedom of the Town was una- 
nimously voted to Mr. Haydon, as a testi- 
mony of their respect for his talents, and 
particularly for the power displayed in his 
recent picture of The Judgment of Solomon. 


Laudable destruction; Plague-—A very 
large quantity of hare skins, amounting to 
36,000, which had been imported from 
Smyrna, was lately destroyed near Stan- 
gate Creek, from an apprehension that they 
might harbour infectious matter. 


Lately, at Aston, near Birmingham, 
some victuallers were convicted in miti- 
gated penalties of 101. and costs, by the 
presiding Magistrates, for having made use 
of grains of paradise in the brewing of ale 
and beer. 

Lately as the landlord of a public-house 
in Rathbone place was trying the strength 
of some spirits in his cellar, the candle un- 
fortunately set fire to the spirits in one of 
the casks, the flames from which burnt 
him so dreadfully, that he died almost ‘i 
rectly. 

A caution to persons carrying an Umbrella 
during a thunder storm.—On the evening of 
Sept. 24th a violeut thunder storm passed 
over the town of Glastonbury, Somerset ; 
During the storm Mr. Down was on his re- 
turn from his father's house, guarding him- 
self by an umbrella from the violence of the 
rain, when the electric fluid struck the top 
of the umbrella, and_passed down the stick, 
which it shivered to pieces. Mr. D. was 
struck down with such violence that he wes 
carried: home, and remained in a stupor se- 
veral hours before he recovered. 


Smaut Pox.—A true bill of indictment 
was found at the last Old Bailey Sessions, 
against the wife of—————Vantudello, a 


painter, residing at Paddington, for expos- 
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ing in the public walks, a child infected 
with the smal! pox. This is the first time 
of this salutary Act of Parliament having 
been put in force. 

Wanton mischief — geese drowned —One 
hundred and fifty geese in the fens near 
Sibsey, belonging to Mr. Fuller, of Boston, 
were lately maliciously driven into a pit 
partly filled with water : the geese, being 
unable to extricate themselves, and being 
crowded into a small space, literally suffo- 
cated one another. 


Extreme Old Age. 


On a tomb stone in Bridlington church- 
ard, near Bristol, appears the following 
nscription, in very plain and intelligible 
characters: —John Newman, 153 years ol 

—1542; Old Parr died in 1634, aged 152. 

A discovery interesting to the geologist, 
was made lately, by some workmen em- 

Joyed ia taking away part of Bunker's 
hill in the Dock-yard, at Plymouth. More 
than 20 feet below the surface, they found 
a large number of petrified cockle and 
other shells, imbeded in the solid rock, 
which must have lain there ever since that 
part of our island rose from the sea, as no 
part of the dock-yard could have been sub- 
ject to the influence of the sea, at any re- 
cent period, before its foundation, from the 
nature of the ground, which then consisted 
of cliffs or high rocks, considerably above 
the level of the tide. 

Ancient Coins.— Lately, as a poor wo- 
man of Uppingham was, with her son, 
gathering nuts in a small wood called Ho- 
lyoak spinney, about 4 miles from thot 
place, the boy perceived part of an earthe: 
vessel! emerging from the bed of a small 
stream, which, on examination, proved to 
be a Roman vase, filled with silver coins of 
the Emperors Valentinian, Valens, Gra- 
tian, Theodotius, Maximinus. The 
coins are, consequently, from 1430 to 1450 
years old, and the whole are in most ex- 
cellent preservation —The woman having 
disposed of a considerable quaitity to se- 
veral inhabitants of Uppingham and its 
vicinity, it became impossible to ascertain 
the exact number she originally found; she 
has, however, about 300 remaining, and 
it is estimated that, when first discovered, 
the vase contained more than 600. A 
considerable number of Roman coins were 
found afew years since, not many yards 
from the same spot. 


SCOTLAND. 


Increased Trade. —The peace with France 
has occasioned, we understan¢, a cousider- 
able increase in the demand for fine fancy 


muslins, which sell readily at an advance of 
price. The goods made in France cost 
a great deal more than ours; and if there 
was 2 commercial treaty which provided 
for low duties, we should doubtiess export, 
at least for some years, many of our fine 
manufactures.—(G/asgow Chron.) 


WARNINGS TO MARINERS. 


Bell Rock.—Lately a small party visited 
the Bell Rock Light House, and were highly 
gratified with its novel and majestic ap- 
pearance, and with the singular ingenuity 
and perfect order of the mechanism by 
which the revolution of the lamps, and the 
striking of the bell are produced; the 
watchmen were employed in fastening to 
the rock pieces of wood, of different sorts, 
in order to ascertain which species would 
best resist the influence of the sea. In the 
library the strangers found the appropriate 
volume of Robinson Crusoe; and in the 
Album, which is presented to all visitors 
for the insertion of their names, remarks, 
&e. they distinguished the following lines, 
inscribed by the hand of the pop au- 
thor of the lady of the Lake:— 

“Puaros Loquirur. 

“ Far in the bosom of the deep, 

O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep ; 

A ruddy gem of chang: ful light 

Bound ou the dusky brow of night: 

The seaman bids my lustre hail, 

And scorns to strike his timorous sail. 

“ Wacter Scott, July 30, 1814.” 

The number of visitors siuce the erection 
of the fabric, is ($76. 
Car Rock,—!t was formerly conjectured 
that the foundation of a conical stone bea- 
con might be laid here in the course of the 
autumn; but this proved impracticable. 
So low does this dangerous rock lie in the 
water, and so generally is there a swell in the 
sea at Fifeness, that, during the entire sum- 
mer and autumn of 1813, the workmen were 
not able toemploy, in all, more than twenty 
hours labour on the rock, although eve 
opportunity during tides was forse 
with the utmost zeal. All that was ac- 
comp!ished in the beginning of November 
last, was the clearing out and levelling of 
a considerable part of the foundetion, with 
the pick and chissel, when the operaticns 
were necessarily abandoned for the winter. 
On returning latély to the rock, in 
order to recommence operations, it was. 
matter of no slight surprize to find the 
surface again as completely covered with 
sea-weeds as ever it was, although little 
more then six months had elapsed since the 
work had been left off, when the rock was 
destitute of weed. In particular, it was 
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cimens of fucus esculentus (baderlocks or 
henware) measured six feet in length, and 
were furnished with the small appendages 
at the base, or pinuzw, which at maturity 
coutain the of the plants, and are 
eatea by the country people in the north of 
Scotland under the names of keys and myr- 
kles. Lightfoot mentions four feet as the 
ordinary length of this fueus, but adds, that 
it sometimes reaches nine feet. Those at 
the Car Rock, therefore, were nearly full 
sized.—The common tangle (fucus digi- 
tatus) was generally, only about two feet 
long; but this species, when fully grown, 
se exceeds three or four feet. The 
specimens here alluded to were examined 
on the spot, by Mr. Stevenson, engineer, 
so that the aecuracy of the statement may 
be depended on; and, what is very re- 
markable, they were taken from that part 
of the rock which had been dressed off 
with the pick and chissel last autumn. 

It has now become sufficiently evident 
that the erecting of this stone beacon on 
the Car will prove a most arduous and 
costly undertaking ; and it occurred to the 


able Engineer to the Cominissioners for’ 


Northern Lights, to be matter of regret 
that so much labour and expense should 
be bestowed on a building which could 
only be fully useful to shipping in clear 
weather, and in the day time He was 
thus led to a very ingenious device to pro- 
duce the continual tolling of an alarm bell 
oe the beacon, to forewarn the mariner 
.of his danger during night, or in hazy wea- 
ther. The model of a machine has been 
tmade, under his directions, by Mr. Clark, 
clock maker, of Edinburgh, which is cal- 
culated to keep the hammers of a bell at 
the top of the building in constant motion 
by means of the rise of the tide; the water 
being admitted by a small aperture into an 
interior hollow or reservoir in the building, 
by means of a float raised by the perpen- 
dicular impulse of the tide, a train of wheels 
is put in motion, which lifts a number of 
hammers, and th ike a bell supported 
above the machinery; at the same time 
a weight is elevated, the descent of which, 
during the ebbing of the “tide, turns ano- 
ther set of wheels, which also operate on 
the hammers of the bell. The water being 
admitted by a small pipe or aperture, it is 
vident that no damage is o be appre- 
bended to the building, that the re- 
gulerity of the rise and 1a. * the water 
within, will scarcely be at a.. affected by 
‘the raging of a storm without. 
We believe that this application ef the 
perpendicular rise of the waters of the 
evean in mechanics is new; and we are 


glad to understand that it is Mr. Steven- 
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son's intention to apply the principle to 
a certain extent, to machinery in general. 
Itis evident that great use may be made of 
so constant and regular a power, where 
the rise of the tide is considerable.—( Edin- 
burgh Paper.) 


Monument to an ancient Hero. 


Lately, on an eminence near Dryburgh- 
abbey, called the Rock-stone-hill of New- 
mains, was laid, by the Conntess of Buehan, 
the foundation stone of a Monument to the 
memory of the brave Sir William Wallace, 
a colossal statue of whom, 211 feet in 
height, is now in progress, and is to be 
erected on a suitable pedestal, on the 22d 
of September next, which is the anniver- 
sary of the hero's victory at Stirling bridge. 
In a glass vessel, properly sealed, was de- 
posited a transcript of George Buchan- 
an’s Eulogy of Wallace, in his History of 
Scotland. A colossal urn, with an in- 
ecription, is proposed to be placed adjoin- 
ing to the statue, on the summit of the 
basaltic rock behind which the statue is 
to be erected. 


Scotland; Fossil Horns.—Near Dungan- 
non were lately found a pair of palm deer 
horns, measuring 15 feet 7 inches from tip 
totip. Several of the lumba vertebrae, the 
os coceygis, and some of the ribs were like- 
wise found. The jaw boues are wonderful for 
their specific gravity, bemg not much 
lighter than an equal size of iron. 


IRELAND. 
New Popular School. 


Arthur Jacob Macan, Esq. of Armagh, 
has appropriated the sum of 100]. yearly, 
for the purpose of establishing a school ou 
the Lancasterian plan, in his native city, 
That his intention may be immediately 
carried into effect, he has generously re- 
mitted from India the sum of S50L. 


Some labourers, in the vicimty of Port- 
norris, a few days ago, m digging ground 
through which they were making a road, 
found a considerable quantity of. silver 
coins of Queen Elizabeth and King Ed- 
ward VI. 

Antiguities.—Upon opening a lach, or 
what is generally called a cairn, in the 
townland of Knocknanin, in the county 
of Monaghan, it was found to contain 
three oblong graves, formed by vertical 
stones, and each covered at the top; 
they measured about four feet anda quar- 
ter in length, and two im breadth; in these 
were deposited bones. It is surprising, 
that upen drawing a tooth from an under- 
jew, which seemed fresh, it was found red 
at the extremity of the insertion. Near the 
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end of each of these oblong sepulchres 
stood an earthen bowl, not unlike those 
drinking-cups which are made of the shell 
of the cocoa nut. These are carved or im- 
pressed with cousiderthle teste. Each 
contained about two table spoonfals of 
fine dust resembling turf-mould, One of 
these urus (if they may be called so) fell in 
pieces pon being touched: two are pre- 
served. 


IRELAND. 


Phenomenon. After the great storms 
of Friday sennight, the inhabitants of the 
Borough near Howth, were grestly alarmed 
by the appesravce of a large body, car- 
rymg with it the resemblance of enimal life 
in the greatest perfection. Millions of a 
species of fish, utterly uaknown in these 
latitudes, having heads like the Sea Parrot, 
and long bodies filled with a pellucid and 
gelatinous substouce, adhered to a piece 
of timber thirty feet long, which apvears 
fo have lain in the sea for hundreds of yeers, 
and form altogether the most besutifui 
natural curiosity that has ever been sceu 
in thest kingdonis; they are supposed to be 
natives of the Southern Ocean, and have 
heen multiplying in myriads on some old 
wreck, which had lain at the bottom of 
the sea, till the animation of the whole 
became capable of floating the great weight 
fo which they adhered. 


Query. Is this correct, as it stands? or 
is it ruther an effusion of ignorance, on oeett- 
sion of an oceurrence far enough fram sin- 
gular ? 


GOMPARATIVE STATE OF CERTAIN 
BRANCHES OF COMMERCE, FOR THE 


PORT OF LONDON, FOR THE YEARS 1805 
anv 1812. 


Tn the year 1805 there were imported 
into the port of London, 


Of Ru, 2,049,207 gallons; 
Brantly, 2,743,004 gallons; 
Geneva, 501,518 gallons; 
Wittes, 18,486 tins, hhds; 
Mive oil; 726 tans, 1 
Train oil, 8,007 tins, 9 gallons; 
Far, 56,165 burrels. 

Tn the year 1312 the importation was, 
Ruth, 4,208,05¢ giiffons; 
Brandy, 356,455 gations; 
Geneva, 148,498 gallons; 
Wines, 24,159 tuns, $% gattons; 
Olive oil, 1.355 fans, 1 Khe. ; 

off, 6963 futis, hid: ; 
Tar, 57,956 barrels. 
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PostHtMous PROMOTION OF THE FINE 
ARTS; COLLECTION OF PICTURES AT DUL- 
WICH COLLEGE. 


The will of the late Mrs. Desenfans, of 
Charlotte-stteet, Portiand-place, widow of 
Noe} Joseph Desenfans, Esq. Contams some 
interesting particulars relotive to the pic- 
tures bequeathed fo Dulwich College by 
this esteemed artist. She stotes it to hive 
been the imtention of Sir Frazcis to im- 
power the President and Academicians of 
the Royal Academy of Arts to inspect the 
said pictures once in every yer, on a stated 
dey, for the purpose of ascerfitining that 
they were presérved with prope care; and 
in fulfilment of this ifefition, Mis. Desen- 
fans bequeaths to the Master and War- 


devs of the College 5001 the interest of 


which she desires to be expended annually 
on the day the said visit shall take place, 
(which she recommends to be some time in 
May) in providing a dinner for the said 
President and Members. She givés more- 


over a handsome service of plate and chinay 
'which she is very particular in enumerat- 


ing, with a mahogany press for containing 
it, which: is to be constantly kept in the 
Gollege, and only used im these annual in- 


“spections. She adds, that it was also the 


intention of Sir Francis to have the pic- 
tures opeu to the view of the public one 


dey in every week, and to have a keeper 


or ¢ustodio appointed for their supérin- 
tendance. To render this intention effec- 


tual, she makes her above legacies de- 


pendant upon the compliance of fhe Mas- 
ter end Wardeus of the College with this 
design of their liberal benefactor, revokin 
them unless it is put into execution, on 
unless Robert Arnold, Esq. one of his ex- 
ecutors, or some other proper person, is 
appointed such custodio, with a salary of 
(she hopes) not less than 2001, per annum 5 
but by a codicil she pe¢ants this condition 
of her gifts, antl trusts Wholly to the honor 
of the Master and Wardens to concede this 
favour to the public. She leaves also some 
handsome furniture, consisting of a velyet 
sofa and chairs, several copmodes, tables; 
&c. statues and busts of Sir Francis and 
lier husband, for the picture room, and for 
the mausoleum, adjoining the gallery of 
the College, in which she desires to be in- 
terred with her said husband, and Sir 
Franvis; she bequeaths some vases and 
busts, and the crimson furniture, with 
gold lace, that belonged to the chapel im 
house at Charlotte-street, 

Considerable progress is already made im 
the erection of an elegant gallery, which, 
—— will be a repository for $71 
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a. worth at least 50,000/. being the 
specimens of the greatest masters in 
the various schools of painting. Adjacent 
to the gallery a mausoleum contains the 
bodies of Sir F. Bourgeois and Mr. and 
Mrs. Desenfans, in Sarcophagi, which are 
placed in recesses. It is fitted up like a 
chapel, and receives its light from the roof 
through a lanthorn of orange-coloured glass, 
which, producing the gloom of candle-light, 
has a most solemn effect. The gallery 
will be finished for the public next be em 
It will exhibit exquisite specimens of Leo- 
nardi da Vinci, Raphael, Corregio, Titian, 
Guido, Rubens, Rembrandt, Vandyke, &c. 


Che Gatherer. 
NO. Il. NEW SERIES. 


& | am but a Gatherer and Dealer iu other 
Men's Stuff.” 


_ The following is a curious instance of 
legal chicanery, and logical indaction, 
worthy of the disciples of Mahomet. How 
far a similar train’ of reasoning might con- 
tribute to repel that characteristic disposi- 
tion to suicide, of which our nation is (false- 
hy) accused, we cannot say; but, it is 
evident, this story itself affords proof, that 
disappointment and mortification produce 
the same consequences among the Orien- 
tals, as among Europeans, in spite of 
precautions and seclusions. 
‘TURKISH PRINCIPLES OF COMPENSATION 
IN SUICIDE FOR LOVE CASES. 
A young man desperately in love with 
a girl of Stanchio, eagerly sought to marry 
her ; but his proposals were rejected. In 
consequence of his disappointment, he 
bought some poison and destroyed himself. 
The Turkish police imstantly arrested the 
father of the young Woman, as the cause, 
by implication, of the man’s death : under 
the fifth specics of homicide, he became 
therefore amenable for this act of suicide. 
When the cause came before the Magis- 
trate, it was urged literally by the accusers, 
that “ If he, the aceused, had not had a 
roe omg the deceased would not have fallen 
in ; consequently he would not have 
been disappointed ; consequently he would 
not have swallowed poison; consequently he 
would not have died :—but he, the accused, 
had a daughter ; and the deceased had fallen 
in love ; and had been disappointed; and had 
swallowed poison; and had died.” Upon 
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all these counts, he was called upon to pay | 
the price of the young man's life; aud this, 
being fixed at the sum of eighty piastres, 
was accordingly exacted. 


It is well known that projectors of pub- 
lic works seldom receive from them that 
remuneration to which they are most justly 
entitled. Sir Hugh Middleton was ruined 
by the New River, wonderfully beneficed, 
as that undertaking has since proved; and, 
if any one invention were to be pointed 
out, as that to which Britain is most deeply 
indebted, it might be the Steam Engine: — 
what was the fate of its inventor, let the 
following letter declare. 


Edward Somerset, Marguis of Worcester. 
—It is well known that we are indebted 
for the first hint of that valuable mechani- 
cal contrivance the Steam Engine, to the 
“ Scantlings of Inventions,” first published 
by this Nobleman in 1663, and since fre- 
quently reprinted. In the dedication of 
this work to the Members of both Houses 
of Parliament, he informs them, that he 
had already sacrificed six or seven hundred 
thousend pounds in his experiment, a sum 
so large as to astonish all readers who are 
acquainted with the poverty to which he 
was reduced by the profuse assistance he 
(and his father before him) had rendered 
to the royal cause. This account, how- 
ever, is cleared up by the following letter, 
from which we may conclude that he 
raised a considerable sum from his friends 
and others by dividing his project into joint 
shares. It is addressed to Christopher 
Copley, Esq. a Colonel in the army of the 
north, under General Fairfax, and is now 
published for the first time, from the ori- 
ginal manuscri On the back is written ,° 
in Col. Copley's hand, “ My Lord of Wor- 
cester's letter about my share in his en- 


“ Deare Friend, 

“I knowe not with what face to desire 

a curtesie from you, since I have not yet 
an you the five pownds, and the mayne 
usinesse soe long protracted, whereby my 
reality and kindnesse should, with thank- 
fullnesse appeare ; for though the least I in- 
tende you is to make up the somme all- 
oe | promised to a thousand pounds 
yearly, or a share ammounting to faur 
more, which to nominate before the per- 
fection of the woorke were but an indivi- 
duum cagum, and therefore I deferre it, and 
upon noe other score. Yet in this interim, 
my disappointments are soe great, as that 
I am forced to begge if you could possible 
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eyther to helpe me with tenne pownds to 
this bearer, or to make vse of the coache, 
and to go to Mr. Clerke, and if he could 
this day helpe me to fifty pownds, then to 
payee your selfe the five pownds f owe you 
outofthem. Eyther of these will infinitely 
oblige me. The Aldeyman has taken 
three days time to consider of it. Pardon 
the great troubles | give you, which I 
doubt not but in time to deserve, by really 


appearing 
“ Your most thankfull friend 
28th of March, 1656. W oncester. 

To my honoured friend Collonel Chris- 
topher Coppley ; these. 

Such was the pecuniary distress of the 
Ancestor of ove of the wealthiest and most 
noble families in the kingdom ! 

Lime, a preservative against the effects of 
Mephitie Vapours. 

To tur Evitor.—Sir, Having lately 
read a melancholy account of the death of 
two persons, occasioned by descending into 
a well, at Hintlesham, Suffolk, permit me 
to communicate, through the channel of 
your useful work, an easy and simple mode 
of guarding against similar accidents :—By 
passing fresh lime through a fine sieye 
down the well, before any person descends, 
the noxious particles of the foul air will be 
absorbed, and the air be rendered perfectly 
pure and wholesome, 

Your's, &c. G. S, 
HINTS, PLANS, ead PROCEEDINGS 
or 

Benedbolence. 
——-—— Homo sum: 
Humanum nil a me alienum puto, 
EDUCATION FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 

Active Benevolence has devised a thou- 
sand ways of doing good, and all of them 
may prosper; but, perhaps, none is so im- 
portant as that which diffuses benefits to 
thousands by means of instruction conferred 
on a few. The National Church has many 
splendid establishments for this purpose : 
those who decline her sacred service, are 


obliged to have recourse to private semi- 
naries. ‘The history of one of these has 
lately been given, annexed to a sermon 
preached for its benefit, by Mr. Clayton ; 
from that publication we extract it, per- 
suaded that all endeavours to train up a 
learned clergy are essentially beneficial to 
the churth of Christ, to public morals, 
aud to human happiness. 


“From the year 1772, the Rev. Wit- 
tram Buct, of Newport Pagnel, in Buck- 
inghamshire, had occasionally been re- 
quested to young men for the ex- 
ercise of Christian Ministry, by a course of 
suitable instruction. With this request he 
readily complied ; and some who received 
instructions from him, labored with useful- 
ness and credit in the Church of England, 
and others among different classes of Dis- 
senters. The late venerable Mr. Newton, 
who had long resided in the neighbour- 
hood, ex himself greatly to establish 
a Seminary under Mr. Butt’s direction, 
the candidates for the 

inistry ; he was chiefly active in raising 
the support requisite for such an Institu- 
tion, and he drew up on that occasion the 

of academical. preparations for the 
inistry, which is published among his 
or 


In January, 1783, Mr. Buti was cone 
sequently appointed Tutor ; and for seve- 
ral years Academy was supported by 
voluntary contributions, from various res- 
pectable and liberal individuals, who acted 
as a Committee for its management. The 
late excellent Joun Tuornton, Esq. 
having contributed to this good work, so 
highly approved its plan, and the manner 
in which it had been conducted, that he 
offered to undertake the entire charge of 
its subsequent maintenance ; and, at his 
much lamented death, bequeathed to Mr. 
But, during his life, 2001. per annum for 
its support. 

In 1786, the Rev. Samvuet. Greatueep, 
having prosecuted his studies under Mr. 
Buu's tuition, was appointed to assist him 
in the work ; my on his removal, in 1789, 
to the cha a neighbouring congrega- 
tion, the THomas suc- 
ceeded him, and from that time has beea 
united with his father in the superin- 
tendance of the Academy. 

The students have statedly attended lec- 
tures on the temper and conduct suitable 
to the Christian Ministry, as also on Logic, 
Ecclesiastical History, Jewish Antiquities, 
and Divinity; all which they copy in 


w 


short-hand for future reference. They are 
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taught the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
Teese ry which a brief course of 
Experimental Philosophy, illustrated by a 
mpitable apparatus, js added. The Holy 
‘riptures are daily expounded to them, 
with references to various works on Bibii- 
cal Criticism. Being also habituated to 
visit the sick, andto preach in some of the 
adjaceut villages, and fo surrounding des- 
titute congrogabione, they reduce to prac- 
tice the instruction they receive. ‘Thus 
they are gradually prepared for stated ta- 
hors, and preserved in the exercise of that 
zeal which first prompted them to enter 
info the service of (Christ. By these 
us, also, in several parts of Bedfordshire, 
Huxtingdoushire, and other 
neighbouring counties, where evangeli- 
cal doctyive was not preached, new con- 
gregations have been raised ; others, which 
had fallen ite decay, have been restored ; 
and the stated minisiers m the vicinity 
haye, by sersonable eifectnal co-oper- 
ation, been encouraged te exteut! their la- 
bours and greatly to enlarge their useful- 

Less. 


Thirty-eight students, besides those who 
have been at their own cherge, have been 
prepared for the Ministry in this smalj 
Academy : but the fund, by which it has 
been supported, (afier being reduced by 
the y tax to #80). per annum) must 
expire with the present venerable tutor, 
who is now 75 years of age. Hence, per- 
aons who were well apprised of the utility 
of the Seminary to the cause of Christ, 
have thought it necessary to use timely 
Measures to preveut its dissolution.” * 

{For this perpose donations were soli- 

; and” various contributions were 
made, on this occasion. Others have been 
received since.) 

- Subscriptions are received on the Trus 
tees’ account, at Messrs. Morland, Reu- 
and Co.; Messrs, homes Coutts and 
Messrs, Gosli aud Messrs. 
Masterman, Peters, Co.; and Messrs. 
Boydell’y apd Co. 90, Cheapside, 
that the venerable Tutor expired after a 
few days illness, within a fortnight from 
the time when this discourse was delivered, 
He rests from his labors and enjoys hiy 
everlasting reward, but the fact of his 
decease gives additional force to the 
* Statement,” from which the above ac- 
count of the rise and progress of the Iusti- 
tution is extracted. 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE, 
Panorama Office, Oct. 27, 1814. 


We take it for certain that most, if not all 
of our contemporaries, will induige thea- 
selves in specuiatiovs on the proceedings 
of the congress at Vienna, and wii! place 
them in the very front of their political 
articles. Undoubtedly, that is a very mn- 
portant assembly; but we frankly confess 
what passes at it, is, as it ought to be, 
without our privity. We rather direct the 
regards of our readers in the first place to 
those influential causes, which discover by 
what privciples the great of the earth, the 
sovereigns, are moved jn their conduct to- 
wards their people at the preseut moment. 


We have repeatedly avowed our con- 
viction that the basis of all permanent 
prosperity, as well national as personal, is 

Jornars; and the reasons on which this 
is founded seem to have reached the hearts 
and understandings of the present race of 
sovereigus, Never before, we presume to 
say, were en equal number of proclama- 
tious issued by governing powers, all 
tending to the support and revival of re- 
ligious principles. True it is, that we 
differ from his Holiness the Pope, oa the 
subject of restoring the Orders of his 
church to their former importance and 
pewer: this is not, ia the most candid 
judgment we can form, a benefit to religion, 
really deserving that nome: his Holness 
has also revived all the feasts and fasts of 
the church: vigils, wakes, pilgrimages, 
&c. follow dross and saces of 
religion, 

The restoration of the Inquisition in 
Spain, has our hearty abhorrence: we hed 
hoped that ‘hat monster in the church of 
Christ, had been destroyed, finally de- 
stroyed :—Ne it must-be acknow- 
ledged, that the King of Spain, however 
erroneously, supposes that he promotes 
religion, by protection of this institution ! 
ce!! We have seen the King 
of France issue an ordinance for the better 
observation of the sabbath, before he wa 
well warm in his recovered throne; an 
since that, he has given directions for the 
estly intended for the purpose of supplyi 
his dominions with ws 

The King of Prussia hes adopted favor- 
able measures towards his Clergy, also; 
aud now we have to add to the example of 
these monarchs that of the Seyereign of the 

etherlands, whose edict may be con- 
sidered as an epitome of whatever hag 
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been done or contemplated on the subject. 
We subjom this document at full length. 
“ Brussels, Oct. 7. 
“AacT OF THE GOVERNMENT, 

“We, WinurasM, by the Grace of Gon, 
Prince of Orange- Nassau, Prince Sovereign 
of the United Netheriands, on the report 
of our Commissiouer General of Justice, 
cousidering, that in eonsequence of the 
revolutionary principles which the union 
of Belgium to Vrance has caused to be 
propagated there, in contempt of the di- 
vine Leclesiastical and civil laws, the ob- 
servation of Sunday, and holydays, is neg- 
lected in a very striking manner; con- 
sidering, that it is of cousequence for the 
re-establishment of morality and public 
order, that the ancient local regulations 
which, in general, coincided in this _par- 
ticular with the laws of the other States of 
Christendom, be rigourously enforced, and 
desiring to establish in this respect uniform 
rules for all Belgium, we have decreed and 
decree as follows :— 

“ Art. 1. It is strictly forbidden to do 
any kind of Inbour, either in the cities, 
towns, or villages, streets, quays, public 
places, or in the fields, on Sundays ; and the 
festivals consecrated by the Church, except 
in cases of absolute necessity, for which 
purpose it is requisite to be furnished with 
a written permission from the Mayor, which 
must be immediately made known to the 
Clergyman. 

“2, All sale of vegetables, poultry, and 
other provisions, of whatever kind, in the 
streets or other public places, is forbidden. 

“3. Tradesinen are forbid to expose 
their goods or to sell with open doors. 

“4. The doors of public-houses and 
other places where liquors are sold shall be 
shut during the time of divine service, iv 
the parishowhere these houses are situated. 

“5. The Mayors, Commissaries, and 
Ageuts of the Police shall take care to hin- 
der all kind of noise and tumult in the 
houses near the places where divine wor- 
ship is oldenieda as well as in the neigh- 
be as long as divine service shall 


“6. No public amusement shall take 
place during divine service in the parish as 
stated in Article 4, and the Police shall 
take measures to hinder any thing from 
passing inconsistent with the respect due 
to the solemn time appropriated to divine 


service. 

“7, Theiafractions of this decree will be 
punished, according to circumstances, by 
a fine of six to ten francs, and even in case 
of non-payment, with imprisonment, which 
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must uot, however, exceed three days. 


“8. In case of a second offence, the fine 


to be doubled, the articles expesed to sale © 


tobe confiscated, and the inn or the public 
places shut up for one mouth. 
- “9, Our Commissary General of Justice 
is charged with the execution of this De- 
cree, which shall be inserted in the Official 
Journal, and published by the Mayors, 
that no one may plead ignorance. 
(Sigued) 
“By his Royal Highness 
“ The Secretary of State, 
(Signed) “Baron De Carerans. 
“ Brussels, Oct. 1." 


What is to follow from this general 
anxiety to promote good morals, is beyond 
our kea; but we consider it as the result 
of observations made in consequence of the 
most melancholy state of public morals, 
and private character, to which the whole 
of continental Europe has been reduced. 
Perhaps, the conviction resulting from that 
extreme may lead to the opposite extreme, 
as we often see contraries meet; and the 
present century may be distinguished in its 
course for a general protection of virtue 


and virtuous principles to which alone | 


Sovereigns can look with confidence for 
support in times of difficulty, To men of 
honour, not to profligates; to modest se+ 
dateness, notto vehemence and forwardness, 
will Princes hereafter, be inclined to con- 
fide their interests. lt must, however, be 
acknowledged, that it is much safer to wait, 
and witness the effect of these regulations, 
than to indulge in reveries concerning 
them, however agreeable. 

A principal support of morals is indus- 
try ; and most nations are taking steps to 
ensure the direction of the industry of their 
subjects, towards such articles as may 

rove eveutually most advantageous. 
tal especially, under her recent order 
of things, anxiously awaits those determi- 
nations of her government, which are to 
confer new life on her fabrigues, and to 
cheer up the distressed workman, now re- 
lieved from the horrors of the conscription. 
It is clear, that the artizans expect too 
much: more than any government could 
give them ; more than it would be safe for 
the French monarch, all circumstances 
considered, to warrant. He might say fo 
his petitioners as Hercules to the driver 
whose cart had stuck in a slough; “ Set 
your shoulders tothe wheel: help yourself; 
and Hercules will help you.” 

Such raw materials as France, in com- 
mon with other powers, imports from be- 
youd sea, her manufacturers must receive, 
loaded with all expences of freight, im-- 
surance, &c. like others. To expect re- 
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lief is idle; moreover, if France exports 
these commodities in a finished state, she 
must sustain, like others, all the incon- 
veniences of transit duties, uncertain sales, 
and jong credits. Her muster fabriquans 
are not in a condition, generally speaking, 
to extend their dealings on these terms. 
They will certainly endeavour by diligence 
to acquire skill, by skill to acquire reputa- 
tion, by reputation to acquire customers, 
and by customers te acquire capital! if 
“with these they can keep themselves in 
peace, then all may go well, and they with 
their country may be happy. 

It gives us pain to report what our 
friends who have visited that country seru- 
ple not to affirm, without hesitation. That 
many years of systematic depravity forced 
on them, should have reduced the French 
people to a state of moral torpidity, by in- 
sensibility to good and evil, is no more than 
the natural course of things. Had their 

wers been sensible to true honour and 
real glory, had their natural acumen in 
distinguishing between propositions funda- 
mentally distinct, though anpereatly the 
same, continued unimpaired, it would 


have presented a greater miracle than any 
of those which burst on the astonished 
sight during their most lamentable and 
disgraceful revolution. 


One thing consoles us. ‘The King, of 


France, with his counsellors, men accustom- 
ed to the manners of their nation, cannot 
but know much more than we know; and 
be more fully informed on the sentiments 
and chat/crings of his people than we can 
be. We know, too, that commonly, sober 
and regular management effects its pur- 
port, in spite of the termagance of over- 
‘besring opposition. Our persuasion is, 
‘that the best wishes of the heart for the 
prosperity of mantind and of Durope, will 
ultimately be realized, ‘hough not without 
some delay, much opposition, perhaps 
momentary violence, and other unpiexsout 
occurrences. The end may crown the 
work ; though the way to attain that end 
miy not be free from thors and briars, 
from difficulties ano dangers. 


Peace has been confirmed between 
France and Spain: the terms are merely @ 
repetition of those which pacified Europe. 
Nevertheless, there seems to be but doubt- 
ful harmony between the two countries; 
and certainly vo-great cordiality or inti- 
macy. The cause of this, inasmuch as it 
seems to be the continuation of hostile 
feeling, it is not easy to discover. Neither 
of the sovereigus has pretensions on the 
other, which have come to our knowledge 


to justify this: and if each of them takes 
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Opposite measures in the govermnent of his 
country, what more is this than has ever 
allowed, aud must be allowed, to the 
world’s end? the Spanish to 
France has been ofvred to several gran- 
dees, who have declined it: from what 
causes ii my be safer in Spain to conceive 
than express. 

Already has one of his officers, the gallant 
Espoz y Mina, shewu by his conduct, that 
his opinion of his Majesty of Spsin is not 
that which a loyal subject shouid entertain 
of Ins sovereign. Miva attempted to sur- 
prise Pampeluna: he failed: but escaped 
into France. 

Spain seems to be declining in honour and 
dignity very fast: what follows we cannot 
divine. It is said, that “pain applied to 
Britain for a joan; which was deciived : 
Spain has visited the refusal, by prohibit- 
ing the transit of certain British goods, 
through “adiz to South America. It will 
injure’many British Merchants greatly; it 
gives the air of womanish resentment and 
spite to the conduct of a great nation: 
—but, however, the goods wil! reach their 
destination by the way of our own West 
ludia Settlemeuts ; so much for Spauish 
revenge ! 

The affairs of Britain are much as they 
were. The war with Amejica coutinues ; 
with much vexation to both parties, aud 
counterbalanced successes and failures. 
The Americans have not yet conquered 
Canada, as they designed: the British 
have not yet divided America, on which 
they are intent. if we rightly coujecture, 
numerous expecitions are about to atiack 
America, in places widely distant: it will 
puzzie her rulers to meet them all with 
etfect. 

Parliament will meet 2s appointed, 
Nov.8 but we shall not beso weil informed 
as we had hoped in consequence: for the 
meeting of the Congress st Vienna is post- 
poned from Oct. to Nov.—will it meet then! 
there are previwus difficulties to be removed. 
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STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee-House, October 24, 1814. 


The late unnatural state of commerce, 
marked by a struggle of arbitrary er 
against unwelcome trade, and sado“de- 
vising every means to elude the grasp of 
arbitrary power, seems to have established 
a species of allowable distinction between 
a mercantile nation and individual mer- 
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chants. With all the energy of professing 
morality aud strict lew in its public deciara- 
tions, the nation talks of equity, and jus- 
tice, and good faith: yet departs, im nu- 
merous instances, from the direct line of its 
former pursuits, and its recent engaye- 
ments. The merchant, meauwhile, tempts 
all advantages, promotes ali aisguises, and 
accomplishes that by craft and collusion 
which, it is readily confessed, he would 
much rather accomplish by open and ho- 
nourable means. Such has been the state 
of merchants and their concerns: that it 
should suddenly ease, in all its branches, 
on the proclamation of peace, was not to 
be expected. 

Amoug the most honourable devices to 
counteract the violence of the enemy, was 
that of allowing the werchousing of certain 
goods, under the safeguard of the nation, 
for a certain time, till the importer could 
dispose of them to greater advantage. 
This allowance relieved the merchant, 
already coutending with innumerabie ex- 
pences, from the necessity of raising an ad- 
ditioual capital, with which to pay the 
customs and duties, charged on his impor- 
tatious. He gave bonds by way of security, 
and, if be could sell the goods before the 
time iimtted expired, as the purchaser pro- 
vided against the expeuses, he gained, both 
by conuveaience, aud by liberation of his 
active capital. 

Foreigners, also, sent over vast quanti- 
ties of property of almost every kind, think- 
ing it safer under the locks of the King of 
England, than within reach of Corsican 
avidity. The mere freight and costs on 
the goods thus received in England, drain- 
ed the merchauts to whom they were con- 
signed of millions of sterling guineas, and 
was a principal cause of the low course 
of Exchange that at one time was so se- 
verely felt in this country. 

But, things could not always so continue, 
the limited time would expire, and though 
an additional indulgence was solicited and 
granted, yet that also would expire, and 
pay day wou'd come. 

e period for which this indulgence 
was first granted was fifteen months, by Act 
of Parliament; but a power was reserved 
to the Lords of the Treasury to prolong this 
time, as their judgment might direct. This 

wer they exerted from time to time ; but 

y their warrant of Nov. 25, 1813, they de- 
sire that the persons interested may be ap- 
prized, that it is not their intention to extend 
the indulgence beyond June 1, 1814, un- 
less particular circumstances, not then 
foreseen by their Lordships, should render 


it . On the terms of this notice 
their Lordships have. recently reported 


their intention to act, and Aad fixed the 
last day of October, as that on which their 
induigeuce granted would cease. 

The lowest estimate supposes the value 
of the duties payable by the bonded 
to be four meiions sterlins ; the highest es- 
timete takes it at seven milous. As either 
of these sums is a capital addition to the 
ways and means of the nation, to meet its 
expences, it is not to be supposed that an 
long period of renewal, now war rel 
cease, could or would be added. On the 
other hand, as this sum now accumulated, 
is no trifle for the merchants to raise, it is 
vo more than natural that they sheuld feel 
the difficulty and complain of the burden. 

This is the first feature in the State of 
Trade for the month of October. The mer- 
chants have had interviews with the public 
officers of the National Treasury, and the 
probability is, that some alleviations will be 
adopted; but on the whole, the Treasury, 
will accomplish its purposes, essentially; 
indulgence would otherwise become pri- 
vilege; and privilege would plead pre- 
scription ad infinitum. 

‘Lhe receipts of the Consolidated Fund 
shew that the Customs have had their 
hands fui! during the last quarter; what 
may happen none can tell; but those who 
dreaded the loss of this country’s commerce 
have not seen their predictions verified, as 


yet. 
As to particular branches of trade,— 
there have been some fluctuations lately. 


Corrons have ebbed and flowed in price, 
as the spirits, or feelings of dealers have 
been influenced by news, expected or re- 
ported,from the seat of negociation between 
this country and America. When hope was 
induiged that matters would be speedily 
settle!, the holders of American goods 
were ready to sell at a | Bau when the 
negociation was suspended, as would natu- 
rally be the case, in propositions to be can- 
vassed at so great a distance from the seat 
of government, then was speculation busy 
to take instant advantage, and to buy up 
commodities of every description furné 
by America. 

Several of the first American houses, 
always supposed to obtain the best intelli- 
gence, a week or two ago bought cottons 
with eagerness: last week they were as 
eager to sell. The consequence was, that 
large parcels were forced off, at a reduction 
of 2d. per Ib. Towards the close of the 
week, a contradictory impression prevailed 
amoug the holders, and those who had not 
sold would not sell, unless at more favoura- 
ble prices., Pernams which had becn 
bid, were lastly Qs, 83d, to 2s. O}d. per 
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~The last ludia sale realized very fair 
prices ; good Madras 2s. 05d. to 2s. OFd. 

Sucars have experienced a contrary 
fate. The market opened early in the 
week with some briskness; gradually it 
declined ; the prices gave way; and they 
seem to be fixed at a lower rate. Foreign 
and clayed sugars have felt this materially. 
The approach of winter corroborates this 
statement. An alteration takes place in 
the duty and bounty, Nov. 5:—and this 
makes all hands active in the docks to get 
off. all that is possible, before that day. 
The business doing is immense, and it is 
likely that some in spite of their utmost ex- 
ertions will uot be able to realize the 
benefit they intend themselves. The new 
export duties will probably be about 
Gs. per cwt. The bounty will be lowered. 
To what extent the French Government 
will admit these sugars, remains to be seen; 
the speculators are sanguine on the sub- 
ject. Certainly France has, as yet, no 
islands she can call her own, in a com- 
mercial sense. 

The quantity expected to be left after 
the bustle is over, is estimated at a mo- 
derate supply, only ; some say, at very little. 

Correr has met with wonderfal sup- 
port in the market; considering the vast 
quantities which have been brought to 
sale. No sooner has one or more large 
sales apparently satisfied the buyers, than 
the price has again risen, and has sup- 
ported itself during another large sale, or 
more, according to circumstances. 

From this our readers will perceive, that 
the prices have not maintained a level, 
strictly speaking ; but they have on the 
whole fairly met the market, which has 
felt no permanent depression. 


Tozacco.—The quantity in the ware- 
houses, October 1, was:— 
Virginia, 1332 hogsheads. 
Maryland, 1717 hogsheads. 
East India, 798 bales. 
St. Domingo, 327 bales. 
Cuba, 66 hogsheads, 
“Brazil Leaf, 9 bales. 
Brazil Roll, 943 bales. 
Canaster, 210 packages. 
Porto Rico, $256 bales. 
Havannah, 879 bales. 
Turkey Leaf, 100 bales. 

The demand has lately been limited to 
the immediate wants of the trade, and the 
very high prices has occasioned re-ship- 
ments from Hambro’ and other Conti- 
nental ports, which added tly to the 
heaviness of the market ;_ which is in such 
a fluctuating state, that all quotations may 
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would not sell but from 3d 4d higher, 
while others inclined to accept prices 
considerably lower. 

Proyistons.—Our domestic dames will 
now hear with concern that Beef is ex- 
hausted; and Pork is very scarce:—but 
the coucern is much greater to the ship 
owners, and those engaged in fitting out 
vessels; who look anxiously for fresh ar- 
rivals, without which they must pay euor- 
mous prices for both these articles, if of 
prime quality. 

Russian articles are generally improving; 
meaning chicly Hemp and Flax. ‘This 
shews no relaxation in the shipping 
braaches of trade. 


at higher rates than was expected: the 


supply. 

ta has risen in value from 
7 to 10 per Cent. auygurs well for our 
fellow subjects ia that couutry; aud de- 
monstrates wach improvement, as weil as 
increased diligence, in the cultivators. 

Average price of Sugar in last Satur- 
day's Gazette, 7 2s. 

of Wheat, per quarter, 
in England and Wales, 76s. 2d. 


AGRICULTURAL REPOR?. 
Essex.—Greater complaints never were 
heard, than at the present moment, of the 
ordinary samples of wheat exhibited at our 
markets: indeed some of them are so bad 
as to produce very little flour. The season 
is now arrived for putting the seed-wheat 
into the ground: which is going on ra- 
pidiy. ‘The lands work well for that pur- 
», and the drill system is much followed, 
Ihe wiuter tares are rather backward, for 
waut of showers, at au earlier period; bnt 
some pieces are in a general state of for- 
wardness, when others do but just make 
their appearance. Onur ‘plants of young 
clover are worse than they have been for 
many years past. All lean stock is lower 
than it was last year. Butter very high in- 
deed. Lands iuteuded for spring crops, 
are in a very pleasant state. 
Baxkrupts and Certificates, in the order of 
their dates, with the. Attornies. 
BANKRUPTS.—Aug. 30. 
Auckland W. J. Doncaster, York, saddler, 
Sols. Longdill and Co. Gray's Inu. one 


Atkinson J. Crutched Friars, London, mer- 
chant. Sols. Kearsey and Co. Bishopsgate- 
street-Within. 

Blackwell F. N. late of Houghton, Hunting- 
don, miller, Sed. Clenne, Staple’s ; 
Mr. Wells, Huntingdon, 


be considered nominal, as many holders 


Spices, especially Pepper, have gone off | 


sales were wot very edtensive: but a fair 
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Burnup D. East Smithfield, haberdasher. Sol. 
Stott, Gray’s tua-square. 

Baggaley T. Lane Deiph, Stafford, china 
manufacturer, Wh Mey, Furniyal’s Ion. 

Hardey N. Wormwood-street, London, mer- 
chant. Sol. Blandford and Co. Mitre 
Buildings, Temple 

Heathfield M. Old Broad-street, London, 
Heathfield, R. Sheffield, York, and Heaih- 
field of Tiverton, Devon, cotton-spinners. 
Sol. Edge, St.Anu’s-street, Manchester. 

Harrison Newcastle-upon-Tyne, corn-mer- 
chant. Sel Atkinson and Co. Chancery- 
lane. 

Jones Messrs. of Leominster, Hereford, linen- 
drapers. Sol, Hurd, King’s Beuch Walks, 
Temple. 

Longstaff R. Closk-lane, London, scrivener, 
Sols. Alliston, Freeman’ s-court, Cornhill. 
O Donnoghue H.C. Bristol, dealer. Sod. Heetis 

Stapie’s-Ina 

Pratt James, Eynesbury, Huntingdon, farmer. 
Sols. Forbes and Cv. Ely-place, Holborn; 
Mr. Day, St. Neots. 

Siv.co S. Woodstock, Oxford, druggist. 
Boustield, Bouvevie-street, Picet-street. 
Seawans J. Halesworth, Suffolk, butcher. 
Sol. Pugh, Bernard-stveet, Russell-square. 

CERTIFICATES, Sept. 20. 

T. Porcas, late of King’s-row, Dog-row, Mile- 
end-roscd, Middlesex, compresser of hay. 
James Field, now or late of Southampton- 
place, St. Mary-le-hone, chemist. R. Bush, 
now or late of Norwich, miller, W. Parkin, 
of Sand Hutton, York, cattle-jobber. 


BAWKRUPTeTES Sept. 3d. 
Hague George, of Sheffield, York, cutler. 
Parkin Thomas, of Broad-street, merchant, 

BANKRUPTS. 
Baker W. of Alton, Sowthampton, mercer. 
Sel. Clement, Alton, Hauts. 
Beswick T. of Manchester, warehouseman, Sol. 
Hurd, Temple. 


Brown R. of Astoa, Warwick, builder. Sol. | 


Egerton, Gray's-Inn square. 
ros T. of Hemel Hempstead, Herts, dra- 
per. Sod. Parton, Waibrook, London 
Clulow E. New Mills, Derby, cotton-spinner. 
Sols, and Lowe, Southampton Build- 


ings, Chaueery-lane 
Hesketh S. of Didsbucy, Lancaster, cow- 
dealer. Sols. Serjeant and Co. Temple. 
Halton W. Richmond-buildings, Dean-street, 
Soho, tailor. Sel. Oldham, Barl-stveet, Black- 
friars 


Smith Messrs. Bristol, cabinet-maker. Sot. 
Heelis, Staple’s lwo. 

Wise Reajamin, Cheltenham, Gloueester, 
earpeuter. Sale. Price and Williams, Lin- 
colu's dna. 

CURTIFICATES,—Sey. 24, 

James Pollitt, of Coekermeuth, Cumber- 
land, draper—Anthony Knowles, of Ettham- 
Ploeg, Kent-street, Surrey, ink-wanufacturer. 
—William Brooks, late of Paddiugton, corn- 
dealer.—Joseph Ball, of Burr-street, East 
Smithfield, victualler.— Daniel Williamson, 
of Liverpool, limuer. — William Howard, 
of Northawptou, brick-maker.— 


James Hobson, of Stockport, Chester, cotton 
spinner. 
BANKRUPT?,—- Sept, 6 


‘Faulkner and Atkinsons’, Crutched-fiar, 


merchauts, Sols. Tomlinsofs and Co, 

Copthall-court, Throgmorton-street. 

Hinton and Thomas, Bristol, wholesale che- 
mists. Sols. Bourdillon and Co. Little Pri- 
day-street. 

Jutson W. Warminster, Wiltshire, linen- 
_draper.. Sols. Messrs. Ellis, Hotton Garden. 

Ratford and Manley, Rochester, tailove. Sol. 
Walker, Chancery-lane. 

Tregent Messrs. Birmingham, auctioneers. 
Sol. Hurd, Temple 

Warren William, Manchester, horse-dealer. 
Sel. Hurd, Temple. 

Young T. of Milverton, Somersetshire, and 
Young R. of Teunton, bankers. Sol, Heelis, 
Staple’s Ina. 

27. 

R. Crawford, Neweastle upon Tyne, grocer. 
—S. M. Solomon, of Buwmingham, pencil- 
maker.—R. Needham of Manchester, merchant: 
—W. Townsend, of Bristol, haberdasher —J. 
Preedy, of Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire, cur- 
vier Hengham, of Harrington, Lancashire, 
joiner —W. Jackson, of Beaumaris, in the Isle 
of Anglesea —1I, Thompson, of Keekle Grove, 
Cumberland, merchant—J. Hiam, of York- 
street, Commercial-road, merchant. 


BANKRUPTS,—Sepf. 10. 

Brown J. Springfield, Essex, coal-merehant. 
Sols. Wadeson and Co. Austin-friars. 

Bergen G. 8. Upper Thames-strect, blue-maker. 
Sols. Lamb and Co. Princes-street, Bank. 

Broad J. Joiner’s-street, St. George’s-fields, 
dealer. Sols. Rogers and Co. Westminster. 

Cabbell J. Kilmersdon, Somersetshire, cord- 
wainer. Scls. Bleasdale and Co. New Ina. 

Fotherley T. Gosport, merchant. Sol. Calla- 
way, Portsmouth. 

Leonard and Co. Bristol,common-brewers. Sols. 
Tarrant and Co. Chancery. lane. 

Mitchinson P. Gateshead, Durham, rope-maker, 
Sols. Bell and Co. Bow Church- yard. 

Pratt J. Tettenhall, Staffordshire, ironmonger, 
Sols. Price and Co. Lincolu'’s-ing. 

Sawyer J, M. Princes-st. Lothbury, bill-broker. 
Sol. Pasmore, Warnfoud-ct. Throgmorton-st. 

Sphing W. Bristol, nurseryman. Sol. Whit. 

and Co. Serjeant’s-inn. 

Saunderson A. N -yrow-street, Limehouse, coal- 
merchant, Sct. Welch, Nicholas-lane, Lom- 
bard-strect. 

Wells G. Spofforth, Yorkshire, linen-manufac- 
tuver, Nol. Lake, Dowgate-hiil. 

Webb W. Maiden-lane, Cheapside, hysier. Sel. 
Cole, Wuod-street. 

Yoldou R. lagsden Mills, Devonshire, miller. 
Sel. Palmer, Barnard’s inn. 

@PRTIFICATES, 1. 

M, Duke, of York, comb manufacturer — 
J. Bentham, of Yarm, Yorkshire, 
—G. Tyndale, late of Oxford-street, linen- 
draper.«-5, Parker, of Deal, cabinet-maker — 
J. Barrett, Deck, victualler—J. 
Davis, Marsten Movetain, Bedfordshine, but- 
cher.—T. Herbert, of Seafurd, Sussex, but- 
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cher.—P. Martin, of Oxford-street, booksel- 
ler—M. Ham, of Totness, Devonshire, inn- 
keeper —R. M. Phelps, of Plymouth Dock, 
draper. 


BANKRUPTS, Sept. 13. 
ows of Hatherlei Devonshire, 
farmers. . Price Williams, Lin- 
coln’s 


Harrison W. Dartmouth-street, Westminster, 
army accoutrement maker, Sols, Mills and 
Co. Parliament-street, Westminster. 

Parke W.T. Long Acre, music dealer. Sols. 
Hutchinson and Co. Brewer's Hall, Addle- | 
street. 

Ridley G. Tenbury, Worcestershire, baker. 
Sol. Baddeley, James-street, Bedford-row. 
CERTIFICATES, Oct. 4. 

” §. Lufkin, of Goswell-st. linen dra 

Marcham, of New Sarum, dealer—J. holding 

Liverpool, timber merchant.—J. Bilham , Nor- 

wich, —J. Stanton, late of the New- 

road, Tottenham-court-voad, stone mason.— 

J. Rodway, late of Union-st. Somers ‘Town, 

baker—R. Phelps and 'T. Presdee, Newnham, 

Gloucestershire, linen drap:rs,—T. Perry and 

J. Perry, St. Paul, Gloucestershire, harness- 

makers. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED.—Sept. 17. 

Birkinshaw N. of the Outwoods, Derbyshire, 
timber-merchant. 

Hurst W. of Portsea, biscuit-baker. 

Lang J. of Manchester, linen-draper. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Anderson and Brown, Wormwood street, 
Broad-street, merchants. Svls. Blackstock 
and Co. Temple. 

Birkinshaw N. of the Outwoods, Derbyshire, 
timber-merchant. Sols. Lowes and Co. 
Temple. 

Back W. Battle, Sussex, spirit-merchant. Sol 
Chiid, King-street, Southwark. 

Cardwell W. Liverpool, coach-maker. Sols. 
Leigh and Co. New Bridge-street. 

Hubbard Messrs. Oxford-street, milliners. Sols. 
Blandford and Co. Temple. 

Leeds R. Norwich, brush-maker. Sols. Bleas- 
dale and Co New Inn. 

Manton J. Birmingham, factor. Sol. Baxter, 
Furnival’s Inn. 

Moore H. Alvewas, Staffordshire, cheese-fac- 
tor. Sol. Egerton, Gray’s Inn-square. 

Webb R. Bath, baker. Sols. Shephard and 
Co. Bedford-row. 


certiricates, Oct. 8. 

J. Windsor, jun. Birmingham, contractor 
for army gunchests.—G. West, late of Scul 
coates, York, coal-merchant. poh Pollon and 
L. Evans, Lime-street, flour factors —R. Cols- 
ned, of L:verpvol, watchmaker.—W. Revet, of 
Blue Anchor Road, miller —T. Layton, of Can- 
terbury, draper—Isaac Isaac, of Plymouth, 
slopseller—J. Lamb, of § Chester, 
cottonspinner—H. H.W alker, Halifax, 
York, dyer —T. Parke, of Pickering Marshes, 
York, ‘innkeeper —W. Lankshear, jun. of Lit- 
tle Chelsea, surgeon —John Adkins, of Wark- 
worth, Northampton, tanner. 
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Bankeupts. Sept. 20. 

Brown R. Worcester, glover. Sols. Collet and 
Co, Chancery-lane. 

Bates J. Bishops Stortford, Hertford, draper, 
Sol, Wilde, Warwick-square. 

Bannister I. Newington Butts, silversmith. 
Sol. Pope, Modiford-court, Feachurch-street 

Bennett O. Norfolk-street, Strand, tailor. Sol. 
Searle, Fetter-lane. 

Dolfin J. Leamington Prior, Warwickshire, 
confectioner. Sols. Meyrick and Co. Red 


Lion-square. 

| Gibson J. jun. Cheapside, warehouseman. Sol. 
Williams, Cursitor-street. 

May J. Totness, Devonshire, wine-merchant, 
Sols. Lamb and Co. Prince’s-street, Bank. 


CERTIFICATES, Oct. 11. 

C. Dufrene and J. Penny, of Nottingham, 
haberdashers.—J and J. Coombes, of Shadwell 
Dock, coopers.—J. Mortleman, of Lowestoft, 
Suffolk, haberdasher—A. and T. Lewis, of St. 
James's-street, Westminster, tavern-keepers. 
—J. Pilton, of Chelsea, iron-manufacturer.— 
J. Roberts, of Nottingham, hosier—W.. Wiles, 
of York-row, Kennington-10ad, corn-factor — 
P. R. Lewis and J. Jackson, of the Strand, silk 
mercers.—R. Hellyer, of Tottenham court road, 
baker. —R. Duff, of Rosemary-lane, mealman. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED,—Sept. 24. 
Adams S. T. of Great Russell-street, builder. 
Bond J. of Marton, Yorkshire, innkeeper. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Cowley Messrs Bristol, stationers. So/s. Whit- 
combe and Co. Serjeant’s-inn. 

Kisling C. Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, 
upholsterer. Sol. Dalton, Union-street, 
Bishopsgate-street. 

Linsey J. Paul-street, Finsbury-square, uphol- 
sterer. Sol. Birkett, Cloak-lane. 

Rogers T. Basingstoke, sadler. Sols. Bem- 
bridge and Co, Dyer’s-buildings, Holborn. 

Stanley J. Coleman-street, merchant. Sols. 
Holt and Co. Threadnecdle-street. 

Tucker W. South Crescent, Bedford. 
merchant. Sols. Hall aud Co. Salters’-hall. 

Warren J. Fore-street, Limehouse, cooper. 
Sols. Dennet and Co. King’s Arms-yard, 
Coleman-street. 

Wilson W. Blackfriars-road, glass-cutter, Sol. 
Dugleby Old City Chambers. 

Wright G. Birmingham, grocer, Sol. Egerton, 
Gray’s-Inn. 

certiricates, Oct. 15. 

J. and J. Rogerson, of Sotby, Lincolnshire, 
merchant.—J. Thomas, of Machen, Mon- 
mouthshire, iron-master—W. Winn, late of 
Broken-wharf, Upper Thames-street, merchant 
—G, Wilson, of Great St. Helen’s, broker — 
J. Chambers, of Manchester, dealer —J. Bed- 
well, of Ingram-court, Feuchurch-street, ship- 
broker—W. Fosbery, late of Liverpool, mer- 
chant.—W. Miles, of Stockton, Durham, gro- 
cer.—J.Sanderson, late of Leeds, linen-draper, 


BANKRUPTS, Sept. 27. 
Barlow Messrs, Bartholomew-close, stone-ma- 
sons, Sol. Walson, Clifford’s-inn. 
Brown F. Croydon, Surrey, grocer. Sols. 
Chapman and Co, Little St Thomas Apostle. 
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Derham J. Lancaster,. sailcloth-manufacturer. 
Sols, Caton and Co. Talbot-court, Grace- 

church-street, 

Richards S. Manchester, innkeeper. Sol. Ellis, 
Chan cery-lane. 

Tinker W. jun. South Crescent, Bedford- 

ware, merchant. Sols. Hall and Co. 

Salters’-hall. 

certrereates, Oct. 11. 

T. Bond, of Marton, Yorkshire, calico ma- 
nufacturer —C. Wright, late of Charles-street, 
Soho square, upholsterer —T. Mills, of Sun 
Street, Bishopsgate, staymaker—W. Atkin- 
sou, of Liverpool, brewer —S. Hopkins, of 
Lea Foege, Cheshire, iron-master—W. Cold- 
well, of Sheffield, merchant. 

BANKRUPTs, Oct. 1. 

Brenchley J. Lincoln’s Inn-fields, distiller. 
Sols. Egan and Co. Essex street, Strand. 
Bishop A. Maidstone, distiller. Sols. Egan 

and Co. Essex street, Strand. 

Foster J. New Malton, Yorkshire, innkeeper. 
Sol. Robinson, Essex street. 

Grott D. Cushion conrt, Old Broad street, 
wine-merchant. Sol. Hutchinson, Crown 
court, Threadneedle street. 

Jones D. Abergavenny, tanner. Sols. Price 
and Co. Lincoln’s Inn. 

Jearor J. London, merchant. Sols. Egan and 
Co. Essex street, Strand. 

Lovell R. Bedford, cordwainer. Sols, Meg- 
gisons and Co. Hatton Garden. 

Shephard Messrs. Bristol, hosiers. Sols. Poole 
and Co. Gray's Inn square. 

Turner J, of Churchstanton, Devoushire, flax 
dresser, Sols, Shephard and Co. Bedford 


Row. 

Woods G. of Wokeing Mill, Surrey, mealman. 

Sol. Palmer, Bedford Row. 

Warrand A. of Castle-court, Budge Row, bro- 
ker. Sol. Fowell, Cornhill. 
Willmore B. of Deptford, carpenter. Sol. Pal- 
mer, Greenwich. 
CFRTIFICATES, Oct. 22. 

Edward Campbell, late of Oswestry, Salop, 
leather dresser —John Haycock, of Wells next 
the Sea, Norfolk,merchant.—H. Stevensou and 
James Gunnings Stevenson, of Milbank, timber 
merchants.—George Smith, of Swansea, Gla- 
morgan, tobacco-manufacturer,—John Ember- 
ton, of Monkwell street, trimming manufac- 
turer —George Curtis, late of Garden Row, St. 
George’s Fields, blacking manufacturer — 
John Sea, of Milton next Sittingborne, Kent, 
tai 


ailor. 
SCOTLAND. 
SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Brown J. and C. rs, Glasgow. 


Balfour Melville, merchant, Leith. 

Brunton James and Co, merchants, Leith, and 
James Branton and James Thomson, the 
individual partners thereof. 

Denniston and Dickie, mercers and drapers, 
Dumfries. 

Donnan William, cattle-dealer, Auchleach, 
Stonykirk. 

Dow Thomas, smith and boiler maker, in 
Tradestown, near Glasgow. 

Fraser James, brazier and smith, Edinburgh. 
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Grierson William, senior and janior, millers, 
grain dealers, and innkeepers, at Durris- 
deer Mill, Dumfries. 

Grive David, grocer, Cowgate, Edinburgh. 

Graham Andrew, grocer, High street, Glas- 


Hyde David and Co. merchants, Greenock, 
Johustene James, jun. merchant, Glasgow. 
Johnston James, grocer and merchant, Glas- 


ow. 
Kedslie Alexander and Francis Buchan Fra- 
ser, Leith and London. 
Lowry Richard Musgrave and Son, merchants, 
Glasgow. 

Lang Heury Dundas, merchant, Leith. 
M‘Math James, cattle dealer, Lag, Dum- 
fries-shire. 

M‘Murthrie Andrew, tanner, Stranraer. 

Murdock Alexander, flesher, Forres, North 
Britain. 

Paul John, merchant, Leith. 

Reid, Auld, and Co. merchants, Leith. 

Scobie Kenneth, merchant and shopkeeper, 
Perth 

Shirreff Robert, manofacturers, in Glasgow. 

Schaw Daniel and Son, printers, Edinburgh. 

Sanderson Alexauder, grocer, North Bridge 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Turnbull Thomas, printer, Edinburgh. 

Tullis James, merchant, St. Andrew's. 

Taylor Alexander, sadler, Tain. 

Thin James, builder, Bonnington, near Leith. 


IRELAND. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Bowen Charles, White Church, Dublin, 
bleacher. 
Charles James, Dublin, printer. . 
Dempsey John, of Abbey-street, Dublin, wine 


cvoper. 

Fitzgerald Augustine Charles, Dame-street, 
Dublin, woollen draper. 

Hart Thomas, Dublin, builder. : 

Hatchell George, of Fair View Avenue, Dub- 
lin, broker. 

Hilliard Alicia and Sarah, of Patrick street, 
Cork, upholsterers. 

Hone Henry and Johu Pittar, jun. Dublin, 
merchants, 

Kelly Willam James, Moore-street, Dublin, 
merchant. 

Kavanagh Edward, Dublin, woollen-draper. 

Moelyneaux William, Dublin, watchmaker. 

Murray Richard Thomas, Limerick, mer- 
chant, 

Meyers Jobn, Cork, trimming merchant. 

M‘Auley Peter, Louth, cotton-manufacturer. 

M‘Coull Walter, Lisburn, in the county of 
Antrim. 

Murphy Hugh, Saintfield, in the county of 
Down, grocer and spirit-merchant. 

Raimsbottom James, Limerick, straw-ha 
manufacturer. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Burke Patrick, Dublin, d. and ch. to be al- 
lowed 15th September. 

Madden James, Summer Hill, Dublin, grocer. 

Macnamara Daniel, Lower Bridge-street, 
Dublin, merchant. 

Walsh John, Dublin, cotton-manufacturer. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


Dryness 
by Leslie's 
Baromet 
36 Cloudy 
42 Fair 
33 Shawry 
Showry 
Fair 
Showry 
Showry 
Cloudy 
toudy 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Fair 
Pair 
Fair 
Cloudy 
3 Showry 
F ir 
Fair 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Fair 
Fair 
Pair 
Cloudy 
Rain 
0 


London Premiums of Insurance, 
October 24. 


At 12. Povle, Exeter, Dartmouth, Plymouth, 
and Fatmouth. 

At 1 g. Y rmouth, Hull, aud Newcastle 

At 3 to v7) gs. Dablin, Cork, Waterford, Newry, 
Bristol, Chester, aud Liverpool. N. B. 
Uncertain on account of American Privateers 
in Irish aud St, George’s Channel : upto Sgs. 

At 21s. France; back 5 gs. 

At 4 to 5 gs. Gottenburgh. Home same. 

At 6 ge. Madeira, ret. 3. Home 10 gs. 

At 4 to5qs. East-India, Comp ships. 

At 6 gs: ibraltar, returns 2; Cadiz, Lisbon, 
Oporto; Home the same, ret.2 gs. for convoy. 

At 5 gx. Teeward poe, with convoy, re- 
turns 2% qs. 

of Good Hope, Africa, Malaga, &c. 8 gs. 

At 10 to 15 gs. Western Isles. 

At 6 gg. Jamaica, with convoy; return 3 
Home 20 to 25 gs. 

At8 ov. Bragils, home 10 ge. 

At 8 to 10 gs. East-Indies, out and home. 

Malta, Sicily, &c 8 gs. ret. 3. 

At gs. Ponduras, ret. 4. 

At 12 to I5gs. Canada, Newfoundland, ret. 
Home’ 20 gs. ret. 10 

St. Petersburgh, Riga, &e: Stockholm, 6 to 
7 gs. Home 6 to 10 gs 

At 25 to°30 gy. Southern Whale Fishery; out 
end home, 


Nom 


Oct. 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
2s 
29 
30 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
n 
12 
13 
4 
15 
16 
18 
19 } 
20 


47 
44 
41 
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LONDON WARRETS. 
WHEAT. 
14,468 quarters average 75s 
16, 


6'd 
6d 


19 
& 


Sept. 


19547 
FLOUR 
16 .. 17,706 Sacks, average 73s 103d 
23 .. 20,067 
Oct. 7 ++ 11,605 73s 114d 
BREAD. Quertern POTATOES. 
Sept. 26 ts Lid} Ware 60s —d 100s —d 
Oct. 3 kbs Vid Midls. 508 606 —d 
10 ts lid] Red  —s—d —d 
17 1s ONIONS. 
per Bushel 6s —d7s Gd 


MEAT. 
Smithfield, per stone of 81b.to sink the Offal. 
mnt. lam. 
dd. 
6 4 
O16 
0 
0'6 
SUGAR. 
Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 Ibs... 
Fiue or Canary, 24 to 30 Ibs. ....... ‘ 
Ronen, fae... 
COTTON FW 
Oct 24. Mule Ist quality, No. 
No. 120 9s. Od, 
2d quality, No. 40 3s. 10d. 
Discount—10 to 12} per cent. 


COALS, delivered at 13s. per chald. advance: 
Sanderland. Newcastle. 
—s Od to — 0 | 58s Od to 61 6 
53s 58901538 64 620 
57s 6154s 61 8623 
—s 64 —0)50s 0d 630 

LEATHER. 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. 26d | Calf Skins 30 to 
Dressing Hides .. 22d 54ib, per doz. 363 
Crop hides for cut, 24d | Ditte 50 to 70.. 428 
Flat Ordinary .. 20d | Seals, Large.... 97. 
Soap; yellow, 98s.; mottled 110s.; curd 114s. 
Canpres, per doz. Ms, 5d. moulds 11s. 6d 


Course of Exehunge. 
Amsterdam, us. 35] Bithoa 
Ditto at sight 348 
Rotterdam 10-15 
Hamb us. 2 32-6 
Altona us, 2 32-7 
Paris, 1d.d. 22-80 
Ditto, 2 us. 23 | 
Madrid 
Ditto eff. 

Cadiz, 
Cadiz, eff. 
Agio Bank of Holland, 3 per cet. 


@d 
8 
6 
0 
0 


Sept. 26 .. 
Oct. 3.. 
10 .. 
7 .. 


HAY and STRA Ww. 
St. Jatties’s. 
015 
O15 
0;5 


| 
4 
| 29,80 
i 381 | 
366 | | 
563 | 
578 | 
,70 
| 
»98 
30,95 
109 | 
323 
29,98 | 
4 30,05 | 
at 
56 | 6h 940 
i] @ 51 | 59 62 |4 
47 | 57 07 4 
48 | 56 ‘ 
47 | 52 | 1 
48/51 ,12 
45 | 52 
| 
| | 
39 
| + 125d. 
52% 
24 
45 
66 
hapel. 
Straw. 
ls. d. 
| Sept.26 .. 5 2 20 
Oct. 3..5 2 29 
10... 5 2 20 
| 17..6 2 00 


365] 
PRICES CURRENT, Oct. 24th, 1814. 
2. 2. & 
American pot-ash, perewt. 3 16 0 to3 18 
Ditto pearl ...... 4260 4 6 
18s: 0 112 
Brandy ,Cogniac,bond. gal.0 5 4 0 5 
Camphire, refined .. 1b. @ 6 © O 6 
Ditto uarefined .. ‘ewt.16 00 19 0 
Cochineal, garb. bond. ib. 1 18 © 2 O 
Ditto, East-India .... 0 8 0 O 8 
Coffee, fine bond....cwt.5 7 0 5 10 
Ditto ordinary ...... 313 0 317 
Cotton Wool, Surinam,lb.0 2 8 O 2 
Ditto Jamaica... 0 2 0 O 2 
Ditto Smyrma..0 2 4 0 2 
Ditto East-India 0 15 O 1 
Currants, Zant....cwt.. 5 4 0 5 5 
Elephants’ Tecth ...... 27 60 O 31 0 
— Scrivelloes 18 0 0 20 0 
Flax, Riga........ ton 85 00 00 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 65 0 0 70 0 
Galls, Turkey ....cwt. 16 0 18 
Geneva, Holl. bond. gal. O 311 0 4 
Ditto, English .... 6 13 0 14 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 38 0 39 0 
Hemp, Riga,......ton 52 0 53 0 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 50 0 51 0 
Indigo, Caraccas .. Ib. 0 12 0” 
Ditto East-India.... 0 7 015 
fron, British bars .. ton 14 10 i 0 
Ditto Swedish ¢.c.x.p. 23 10 
Ditto Norway ...... 14 16 10 
Lead in pigs ..... . fod 29 30 


Ditto red ...... ton 31 
Lead white ton ‘44 
Logwood chips .... ton 13 


Madder, Dutch crop,ewt. 5 


‘Fin imblocks......cwt. 
Tobacco, Maryland, th, 

Ditto Virgiwia ...... 
Wax, Guinea......cwt. 
(Greenl.) ton 70 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
6 6 
Mahogany ........ ft 0 1 0 
Oil, Lucea..24 gal jar 19 0 0 
D ttospermaceti .ton 70 6 0 
Ditto whale ........ 36 0 37 
Ditto Florence} chest 2 0 
Pitch, Stockholm ..cwt. 0 19 0 
Raisins, bloom....cwt. 5 0 7 
Rice, Carolina........ 3 5 3 
Rum, Jamaica bond gal. 0 6 0 
Ditto Leeward Island 0 3 0 
Saltpetre,East-India,cwt. 3 15 3 
Silk, thrown, Italian, Ib. 2 14 3 
Silk, raw, .. Ditto .. 1 11 1 
Tallow, Russia, white 3 16 0 
Ditto——_——., yellow 4 0 0 
Tar, Stockholm .. bar. 1 15 0 
8 8 
0 0 
0 
8 9 
0 


© 


Port, Bond pipe .. 62 
Ditto Lisbon.......... 55 
Ditto Madeira........ 30 
Ditto Vidonia eee 72 
Ditto Caleavella ...... 72 
Ditto Sherry..... butt 
Ditto Mountain ...... 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
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Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, 


Fire-Office &e. Oct. 24. 


Canale, 
Chesterfield ...... 
Coventry 810 — — 
Grand Junction............ 210 — 218 
Grand Union.......... Dt. — 
Ditto (optional loam)........ 10 Dt. — 
Grand 54 Dt. — 
Huddersfield ..... 410 — 
Kennett and Avon.......... 22 5 — 
Ditto (new) 1570 16 
Leeds and Liverpool ...... 208 — — 
Old Union 130 
Mowmouthshire........... — 
Montgomery ........... 83— 86 
Docks. 
Commercial New .......... — 
London ...... 96 97 
Road. 
Highgate Archway 50!.sh... 10 — — 


Insurance 
Birmingham 1000), sh.1001.pd. 200 — 


Eagle 501. sh. 51. pd. 2 2 
Globe Div. 61. ............ 110 — 112 
Imperial 500 sh. 501. pd..... 48 10 — 
Royal Exchange .......... 
Union Fire and Life 1001. ‘sh. Pan 

Waler Works. 
Graud Junction...... 85 
Portsmouth & Furlington.. 
Bridges. 

Strand 1001. sh. all — 
Ditto Annuities ..... prem. 10 — 


Institutions. 


Miscellaneous 
London Comwercial Sale 

Room ....... 53 
Gas Light ....... ove _ 
Drury Lave Theatre 5001. ? 

sh. Old Renter ....,... 190 — 200 


| 
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from 21st SEPTEMBER to 20th 1814, 


| | 


‘Imperial. 
3 p.Cent 


Long An- 
nuities 
Omaium 


5p-Cent 


lvish 


a 

rhe 


= 


= & 


B38: 


z 
— 
a 


a~ 


16 1-16 
16 1-16 
16 

16 1-16 
16 1-16 
15 1-16 
16 1-16 
16 116 
16 1-16 


13)}2494 
14;2494 
15/2504 
17/2504 
18/250 


19 


Prices of the 
IRISH FUNDS. FRENCH FUNDS 


Prom Seplember 21, to 
October 15. 


Bank 
| Actions 


fr. 
1202 

1205 
1197 
119% — 
1198 - 
1185 — 
1177 
1166 — 


Loan, 6 per ct. 
City Dublin | 
Bonds. 


Loan 6 per cent. 


Government De- 
benture 34 per ct. 
Government 
benture 5 per ct. 
Treasury Bills. 
Loan, 4 per ct. 
Grand Canal 
Irish Bank. 


Grand Canal 
Royal Caual 


Government De- 
Government 


“™ | Stock, 34 per ct. 


1333 


1003 


101 |— 
1161 — 


AMERICAN FUNDS. 1167 4 
1190 — 
1199 — 
AT NEW YorK 1191 — 
October 20. welts vit 
191 


3 per cent. ...,....-- 62 || 52 1193 44 


Old 6 per cent. ...... 87 1196 — 
New 6 per cent....... 87 1198 — 
Louisiana, 6 per cent. - 1194 — 
Bank Shares. ........ 86 


By J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 


567] 
“Daily Prices of STOCKS, 
Sept 
21) StJMatt. | 
22)G, 
— |633 | 6323 | — | 94! 4p | 632 
24) — 637 623) — | 1 | 63! 
— z | | 93! par | 62! 
27) — | 622 33 | — | 94 | par | 64 
— |63! 622 64 | 94 ld | 642 
i} Mich. —{—] 
30] — 653 | 66 53 | — | 96! | Id | 6a! 
i! Oct. 
| — | — 9] 1p} 66: 
1 18! — 10 Ip | 66 
oo. | — | 10 | 24 | 66! 
6| — — 2! ;—/ 11} 2d | 66 
| 2i|—| 15 | 2p | 66 
— | — id — | 15 | 4p | 652 
10) — 13 | —| 16,| 3p | 66? 
11/248 | 81 | 96) — 2) | — | 17) 3p 
12/250 81! | 963) — | 23 16 | | 66) 
| | sit | — | 21 17 | 5p | 66 
812 | 96! 2! | 16 | Sp | 66) 
sit | — | 13 189} 15 | 4p | 66? 
| 812 | 963) — | if |— | 16 | 4p | 664 
— | 961) — | 2) 15 | 4p | 66: 
811 | 9614) — | 4p | 
{ 
| | 
i 
| 
2 Sept. lfr.. c. | 
19} — — 100! 22 (76 4 
— 1012 1003 23 76 | 
21; — 1012, — 24 175 
Oct. 
11973] — | — | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 


